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gsi Woman’s 
A Fascination 


This is a matter of the possession 
of many natural qualities, foremost 
be among which may be counted the radiant \, 

/ beauty of a natural complexion, such as is assured 
by the regular daily use of 


| 
|| Pears’ Soap 













| Nature dowers almost every woman with a more or less 
beautiful complexion. To begin with it is soft and smooth, and 
| fair to look upon, but, perhaps by the use of ordinary, impure 
; toilet soaps, or other neglect, the skin gradually loses its natural 
beauty and becomes colorless and inanimate. 

To guard against a disaster like this, the skin should 
always be washed with Pears’ Soap, which by its complete 
purity and its unique emollient qualities, 

preserves the skin in its natural condition from infancy 
to old age, keeping it soft, smooth and beautiful. 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST 
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Swift's Premium Bacon 


HE “Swift Premium” cure does 

more than give a delicious 
and characteristic flavor. It makes 
the bacon firm and tender—always 
dependable because always the 
same. “Swift's Premium” slices 
like wax and the cook has no 
difficulty to brown and crisp it 
evenly on the broiler. 


“Swift’s Premium” Bacon hasa thin 
rind—meaning young pork, is nicely 
streaked with lean and becomes 
the favorite brand in the household. 


U. S. Government Inspected and Passed 


For sale at all dealers, either in 
the piece or sliced in glass jars. 








Swift & Company, U.S.A. 
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He looked once more down deep into her eyes..... Craig saw in them that 
something—indefinable—more marvelous than life— 


Illustration for “Me-Lee of the North” See page 281 
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AMES BUCKINGHAM DARROW 

detested his job. 

On the “other side’ he had picked 
up a cursory knowledge of three lan- 
guages, and now he needed them all to 
express his loathing of the position into 
which the hand of Fate had pushed him. 

Being a trade-spy over in Europe was 
not so bad. There, he had felt that he 
was taking at least a minor hand in the 
great International Game. In fact, he 
had found a certain satisfaction in feel- 
ing that he was a sort of unaccredited 
diplomat in the service of his country, 
and that every trade secret he was able 
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to filch from a foreign manufacturer was 
another feather in the hat of good old 
Uncle Sam. Covered with this cloak of 
patriotism, a trade-spy may contrive to 
take on a very fair imitation of the dig- 
nity and virtuous mystery of the “secret 
agent” of the home government—es- 
pecially in his own estimation. 

But when it came to operating against 
a neighbor on United States soil, trade- 
spying suddenly came to look in Dar- 
row’s eyes very much like a sort of steal- 
ing that had somehow managed to 
escape the attention of the statute-mak- 
ers. 



























































“Anyhow,” muttered Darrow, “I’m 
going to get out of it! It’s no line for 
a decent young fellow to follow, who 
wants to get somewhere and be able 
to look his fellows in the eye. And what 
sort of girl would want to marry a 
man who made his living by sneaking 
through a competitor’s factory and steal- 
ing processes that he’s probably worked 
years to perfect?” 

Being gifted with a well developed 
bump of decision, Darrow drew down the 
curtain of his roll-top desk with a sharp 
click, walked briskly past the keepers of 
the outer and the inner portals and 
abruptly opened the door of the presi- 
dent’s private office. 

Daniel Battle, looking up from the 
spread of blue prints and specifications 
that littered the long mahogany table, 
snatched the round, tortoise-rimmed 
eye-glasses from his long, straight nose 
and pointed them menacingly at his 
nephew. 

“T was just thinking of you, Buck,” 
said the old man, with a wave of his eye- 
glasses that implied: 

“Be seated, young man; listen, and 
don’t interrupt !” 

As no person had ever been known to 
disregard that commanding gesture, 
Darrow obeyed it automatically. 

“Old Broadhorns, up in the valley,” 
said the veteran manufacturer, “is mak- 
ing heavy inroads into our trade. I am 
ashamed to admit how heavy they are. 
He has taken three large contracts in suc- 
cession away from us very lately—busi- 
ness that is ours by every natural right. 
It’s annoying—very ! 

“That particular competition has al- 
ways been extremely distasteful to me. 
You know, he was associated with me 
when this business was founded. It 
was in that little first shop of ours that 
Moderwell’s bullheadedness — brought 
him his name of Old Broadhorns. He 
left under ciréumstances that I resented 
then and resent now. It would seem to 
me a personal defeat—a disgrace—to be 
crowded out of the field by that man. 

‘Of course, I could cut prices—but 
that’s a game for fools! If you can’t 
meet competition and still make a profit, 
you may as well confess that your com- 
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petitor is the better business man. be- 
sides, you know that Rufus Moderwell 
is not the man to lose money on contracts 
for the mere sake of getting them away 
from a rival. Old Broadhorns wants his 
profit every time.” 

“Then you think—” began Buck. 

“That he has developed a process that 
cheapens production or improves quality, 
or both.” 

“Very likely,” responded Buck.“‘Judg 
ing from what a social acquaintance told 
me on the other side, he’s something of 
a wizard when it comes to making 
things out of steel. This man—who 
seemed to take quite a liking to me—was 
eternally singing the praises of Rufus 
Moderwell.” 

Instantly Daniel Battle’s eyes bright- 
ened. He leaned anxiously forward and 
asked: 

“Did you reveal your i lentity to him? 
Confide your family or business connec- 
tions 2” 

“Oh, no!” laughed Darrow. “That 
would have been just a little too raw, 
even for me. Stuyvesant Towse doesn’t 
suspect I have a thing on earth to do, 
beyond spending a decent part of my 
income and enjoying life in a quiet way. 
He’s very much of a gentleman—’” 

“That is—excellent!’’ exclaimed the 
old manufacturer, hesitating an instant 
for the word that would express his full 
measure of approval. He looked im- 
mensely relieved. 

“This makes your line of approach 
easy. Take all the time you need and 
don’t stop on expense. Just disappear, 
and when you’ve accomplished some- 
thing, report.” 

“Look here, Uncle Dan,” blurted 
Buck, “I came in to tell you I’m through 
with this sort of thing. I don’t like it. 
I hate it. It’s come to look to me a 
good deal like petty—” 

“You don’t say!” raspingly inter- 
rupted Uncle Daniel. “Strange that this 
lofty moral viewpoint didn’t occur to 
you until after you’d spent three years 
drifting about Europe at my expense. 
Perhaps you think that I’ve already had 
my money back on that investment? But 
[ can tell that I haven't.” 

“Tt didn’t look that way to me, Uncle 
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Dan,” confessed Buck, ‘‘when I was 


_over there. Somehow it seemed a lot 


different than sneaking through a neigh- 
bor’s plant here at home.” 

“Well,” continued the manufacturer, 
“the distinction is too fine for me to 
draw. When you came into this room, I 
was going to say to you that if you put 
this thing through, it would make me 
inclined to give you almost any position 
with this company that you might care 
to take; and if your operations up there 
in the Moderwell plant resulted in your 
getting away with the vital secret of his 
success, it might bring you a substantial 
mterest in this concern. 

“That was what I was going to say 
—and I'll not take it back; but I’m 
going to add that if you throw me down 
on this thing, you’re an ingrate and a 
quitter. Now, what about it, young 
man?” 

“This once—but never again! That’s 
my answer,” returned Buck, whose face 
had suddenly gone scarlet. 

The things that James Buckingham 
Darrow said, as he came out of his 
uncle’s office, were not in English, but 
they sounded like a string of track-tor- 
pedoes under the wheels of a fast freight 
train. He sat for a time before his closed 
desk, but finally arose, re-entered his 
uncle’s office and said: 

“T thought you had a man in that 
shop ?” 

“See here,” snapped Daniel Battle. 
“Don’t you suppose I’ve thought of 
that? You force me to admit that when 
Billy, our old finishing-room foreman, 
slipped in there, I was so pleased that 
I told him to keep the pay he got from 
them. When a man can draw two pay 
checks instead of one, do you suppose 
he’s going to choke one of them to 
death? Not if he’s as smart as Billy! 
You may just forget him and draw a 
thousand from the cashier and get after 
that social acquaintance of yours.” 


Late that afternoon, a moment after 
Stuyvesant Towse had entered the loung- 
ing room of his club, he stopped sud- 
denly, took a second look at a head and 
a pair of broad shoulders outlined 
against a copy of the London 7imes, 


and then made elegant haste to lay a 
hand lightly upon one of those shoulders 
and exclaim: 

“How delightful! I’ve been looking 
everywhere for you since I returned, and 
you seemed to have fallen off the face 
of the earth. But you’re just in time to 
save me from disappointment—I might 
almost say from disgrace. My friends, 
the Moderwells—you remember ?—have 
been in town for a week. They return 
to their home up country Monday, and 
it’s now Thursday. They’re very anxious 
to meet you, as I’ve told them something 
of you. They’ve been down three times 
since I returned, and on each occasion 
I’ve been unable to produce you. They 
assert that you’re a myth. It’s become so 
much of a joke that I am beginning to 
feel, well—a little embarrassed ; but now 
that I’ve found you, I’m not going to 
let you escape. They are to dine with me 
this evening and I beg of you not to 
tell me that you have a previous engage- 
ment.” 

“None that can’t be postponed in 
order to clear the fair name of a friend,” 
laughed Darrow. 

“Splendid! So good of you!” ex- 
claimed Towse, in a tone of well-bred 
enthusiasm. ‘“‘We are to meet at Martin’s 
at seven—upstairs, table reserved.” 

Darrow glanced at his watch. 

“T’ll be there,” he replied, and imme- 
diately excused himself on the plea of 
re-arranging his plans for the evening. 
Before it was time to dress for the din- 
ner, Buck had taken temporary posses- 
sion of a suite in the exclusive “Crusoe” 
bachelor apartment building, had ac- 
quired the services of a valet as com- 
petent in the driver’s seat of a machine 
as he was at the pressing board, and he 
had requisitioned the new touring car to 
which “Uncle Dan” had just treated 
himself. 

“For once,” he reflected, “the trade 
spy is provided with a stage setting 
regardless of expense. If Uncle must 
have the performance, he must pay for 
the scenery.” 

Although he was punctual to the 
moment that evening, Buck found the 
party at the table before him. The man- 
ner of his reception indicated clearly 

















One instant Alice Moderwell seemed only a 
merry-hearted child. The next her mood shifted 
to a delicate seriousness —and always her eyes, her 
voice, her movements, declared a sincerity as clear 
and direct as sunlight 
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merry-hearted child. The next her mood shifted 
to a delicate seriousness —and always her eyes, her 
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“What would she think 

of me if she knew the truth,” 

he asked himself,“ that I’m 
using her confidence to steal trade 
secrets from her father?” 
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that only his host had expected him, and 
that to Miss Moderwell and her buoy- 
ant parent he was a surprise package of 
the first order. 

“And you are really true?” exclaimed 
that young woman. 

“At least,” answered Darrow, “I’m 
truly real.” 

In the course of that quiet little din- 


ner, Darrow did penance for his call 
ing. One instant Alice Moderwell 


seemed only a merry-hearted child. The 
next her mood shifted to a delicate 
seriousness—and always her eyes, her 
voice, her movements, declared a sincer- 
ity as clear and direct as sunlight. What- 
ever phase of her character showed at 
the moment, it stung the repentant 
trade spy with barbed reproaches. 

“What would she think of me if she 
knew the truth,” he asked himself, 
“that I’m using the confidence of my 
social friend and herself to steal trade 
from her father? If 
like other young women that one meets 
it wouldn’t be so bad—although bad 
enough, at that. But she’s so transpar 
ently honest and trusting that it makes 
me feel like a beast of prey.” 

But if Darrow were tortured within, 
he wore the husk of serene plausibility 
without. A little conversational pros- 
pecting—an art in which he had become 
something of an adept—uncovered the 
vein of the girl’s passion for human 
helpfulness, her devotion to the uplift of 
the laboring classes and her absorbed in- 
terest in social settlement work. After this 
discovery his way was easy—for he had 
been a frequenter of Toynbee Hall and 
the later London “settlements,” and on 
the Continent he had never failed to 
establish himself at the welfare ‘“‘cen- 
ters.” In fact, some of his most difficult 
entrances into foreign shops had been 
effected through these unsuspecting and 
philanthropic channels. 

And now they were opening for him 
another door—direct into the confidence 
of Alice Moderwell, who unblushingly 
confessed both the distinction of having 
never been abroad and her consuming 
ambition to see the places about which 
he told her. 

“Nothing makes quite the hit with 
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The Bantam,” laughed Rufus Moder- 
well, “that the down-trodden working- 
man scores. But she doesn’t take it all 
out in talk, either—I’ll say that for her. 
She’s cock o’ the walk at The Works. 
We’ve got a regular museum of races, 
but she manages to get next to ’em all; 
and, if undertook it, I guess she 
could come nearer swinging an election 
in our district than any of the fellows 
who think they own the votes. 

“I'd hate to confess all that she’s put 
over on me. I[ felt downright foolish to 
do some of the things she put up to me. 
But I can’t say that they haven’t paid 
me. So far, they have—but, of course, 
here’s a limit somewhere to what an 
employer can do for his labor. 

“Every time The Bantam brings a 
new scheme to me for the benefit of the 
down-trodden it looks to me like the 
limit, but somehow, she wheedles me 
into it. And then she wheedles the men, 
and between the two she makes things 
work out in a way that somehow saves 
me from being made a fool of. But one 
of these days my foot’s going to come 
down, hard!” 

“And how?” inquired Towse, “have 
you reduced Rufus Moderwell to this 
state of subjugation? The secret ought 
to be worth something to the world of 
trade. I fancy there are those who would 
pay handsomely for it.” 

“Old Dan Battle for instance!” 
laughed Moderwell. “He isn’t exactly 
free with his money, but I'll bet he’d 
endow anything from a soup kitchen to 
a free homestead scheme, if you'd de- 
liver the secret to him—and make it 
work !” 

A politely puzzled expression showed 
itself momentarily in the innocent eyes 
of Darrow, and this inspired Miss Mo- 
derwell to explain: 

“T don’t know—but I think Mr. Bat 
tle must be a business competitor of 
father’s.” 

“IT would judge so,” returned the 
trade spy—and then waited an instant 
before turning the conversation back to 
the odd characters he had met at. Toyn- 
bee Hall. Having decided to play the 
game, he had at last pulled himself 
together and determined to make it a 
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game worth remembering. So, into the 
remainder of the conversation he threw 
a spirit and adroitness that even sur- 
prised his sponsor, who had _ heralded 
him as “remarkably clever.’”’ More than 
once Towse looked up at Alice Moder- 
well with a gance that said: 

“Didn't I tell you so? Isn’t he prov- 
ing all that I claimed—and more ?” 

When Darrow proposed a theatre 
party for the following evening, the 
acceptance was of a sort to leave no 
doubt as to the headway he had made in 
the course of their first meeting. He 
thought, with a twinge, that, if Daniel 
Battle could have sat just beyond the 
screen that separated their party from 
the other diners, he would have rubbed 
his hands in glee and exclaimed: “Ex- 
cellent !”’ 

After Darrow had delivered the Mo- 
derwell’s to the rather old-fashioned 
hotel at which they put up, and had 
taken Towse to his home, he took stock 
of the evening and what it had accom- 
plished for ‘the game.” 

Evidently, he had succeeded in inspir- 
ing Rufus Moderwell with a half-curi- 
ous, half contemptuous feeling that he 
had met an able-bodied young man who 
had not even a remote interest in the real 
world of business and affairs—and had 
found him surprisingly agreeable. Then 
he was forced to the unblushing admis- 
sion that he had certainly been fortu- 
nate in the impression that their first 
meeting had made upon the mind of 
Alice Moderwell. Fortunate! Was the 
word ever so atrociously misused before? 
Again his conscience took the whip 
hand. 

“Tt’s like using a child’s hand,” he 
told himself, “to pick a father’s pock- 
ets.” 

But before young Darrow lost him- 
self in sleep he gave a few moments to 
the unprofessional analysis of the im- 
pression which the girl had made upon 
himself. 

“She’s the most surprising, contradic- 
tory and altogether irresistible little 
being that’s ever crossed my path—no 
doubt about that! That laugh of hers is 
set on a hair-trigger—but it’s so soft 
and low and human that one wants to 
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ring for more every time she stops for 
breath. It just bubbles like spring-water 
and seems to come out of her eyes. But 
there’s an artesian pressure of serious- 
ness underneath that would make any 
other woman I know too solemn for 
human society. I’ll bet she has a capac- 
ity for bully comradeship that would 
melt the heart of the most hardened 
hermit on Manhattan. Then, she’s so 
comfortable! It’s a new combination to 
me—goodness, comfortableness and a 
laugh that is always ready to sparkle up 
at any reasonable excuse!’ 

Before the Moderwell’s left the city, 
Darrow had accepted an invitation to 
pay them a week-end visit. The invita- 
tation had included Stuyvesant Towse, 
but the transaction of certain legal busi- 
ness, in connection with the family 
estate, obliged him to remain in New 
York, as it had also compelled him to 
return to America. 

There was much for Uncle Dan’s 
trade spy to accomplish, in the way of 
professional preparation, before he 
would meet his knotty problem face to 
face—the collection of many samples of 
the output of his host’s factory, tests 
at laboratories, consultations with chem- 
ical engineers and steel experts, and the 
comparison of reports from these author- 
ities. 

The essence of all this effort was a 
conviction that the products of the two 
rival plants were as alike as two peas 
and that the advantage which Rufus 
Moderwell held must be either in cheap- 
er production or more efficient salesman- 
ship. Certainly, the best scientific tests 
had failed to discover any especial ad- 
vantage in the goods themselves. 

When Darrow finally turned his face 
towards his New England destination 
he had a comfortable feeling of having 
done a very thorough job of clearing the 
ground; he knew his line of attack and 
had, he felt, eliminated all doubtful and 
distracting factors. But as he stepped to 
the station platform he faced a distrac- 
tion that looked infinitely enchanting in 
automobile attire. 

As she smiled up at him and gave her 
hand in a silent greeting beyond the 
cordiality of words, James Buckingham 
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Darrow grew suddenly sick at heart. 
The truth was at last before him: he 
was hopelessly in love with this girl, 
and to steal enough trade secrets from 
the Moderwell plant to put its owner 
out of business and lose the daughter of 
Old Broadhorns would be failure—co- 
lossal failure—from his personal point 
of view. 


His first day at “Anaheim” was a 
sample of the perfection to which Indian 
summer can attain in New England, and 
the waters of the river smiled an invi- 
tation that was not to be resisted. 

“The Bantam,” said Moderwell, at 
breakfast, “‘takes to the water like a 
duck, and I don’t think she could stand 
out against the call of the river on a 
day like this.” 

It was a day and place for dreams, and 
— aside from spasmodic and ineffectual 
attempts to pull himself together—Dar- 
row gave himself up to them with a 
reckless incivility that nothing short of 
so rare a day and so enchanting a scene 
could excuse. 

Instantly, the girl met his mood with 
an attitude which implied that it was a 
time for comfortable silence rather than 
talk. But even the atmosphere of her 
silent comfortableness could not pene- 
trate to the turmoil of Darrow’s 
thoughts. A day for dreams it might be, 
but his dream was a nightmare of self- 
reproach that left him somber, spiritless 
and without a glimmer of the vitality 
that had never before failed to make 
him at least reasonably companionable. 

A day in the touring car followed— 
with Darrow in blacker mood. In the 
library that evening, while the guest was 
gloomily pacing the grounds, Rufus 
Moderwell drew his daughter upon his 
knees and asked: 

“Well; what’s the weather report ?” 

“Continued clouds, area of depression 
unmoved, storm signals in order. Why, 
father,” she laughed, “we actually cov- 
ered forty miles without his speaking a 
word !” 

“Look here, girl!” exclaimed Rufus 
Moderwell, pointing an accusing finger, 
“it looks to me mightily like a case of 
old-fashioned love at first sight!” 
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“Or a guilty conscience!’’ quickly re- 
torted the girl. 

Suddenly, the father’s face grew seri- 
ous and he exclaimed: 

“I—wonder!”’ But he did not explain 
what he wondered, for the guest sud- 
denly appeared in the door and Alice 
Moderwell blushingly slipped from the 
parental knees and resumed being a 
grown up young woman. 

If James Buckingham Darrow, gen- 
tleman of leisure and possessor of re- 
fined tastes, an expensive background, 
and other high social assets, slept that 
night, his appearance at breakfast did 
not indicate it. He confessed to feeling a 
“little out of form,” and his hostess sug- 
gested that he choose between the two 
extremes of resting in his room and tak- 
ing a stiff jaunt in the saddle. He chose 
the latter. It would give him a chance to 
watch her without much talking; it 
might jolt him out of his infamous 
mood; and it seemed the more sports- 
manlike of the two alternatives. 

While Darrow was taking his strong 
medicine in the saddle, Rufus Moder- 
well was hurrying to New York. He put 
in a very busy day at his office there and 
returned with a grin of satisfaction that 
made him fairly jovial at breakfast. 

‘“You’re not much for business, I take 
it,” he said to his guest, “but that’s 
where I /ive. It’s a great game and I 
like it. Most of my guests are off the 
same piece of cloth as myself, and so I 
take ’em down to the works and show 
‘em through. Think you can stand for 
it ?” 

“Why, yes.” answered Darrow, with a 
politely moderate interest. “I’m sure I 
should enjoy it. I’ve seen enough of 
settlement work and that sort of thing 
to be interested in the human and eco- 
nomic side of industrial life, at least.” 

“That,” answered the manufacturer, 
“is a heap more than some men in busi- 
ness can say. But I’ve got no reason to 
crow. I wouldn’t have found out what 
that sort of thing is worth as a cost-re- 
ducer if it hadn’t been for The Bantam. 
She didn’t know a thing about costs—or 
care, either—but she was alive all over to 
the human side wherever it cropped out. 
And she drew me into a lot of things 
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for the men that looked soft to me at 
the start. I didn’t care so much about 
the money—but I hated to have my com- 
petitors think the works were run on a 
home missionary basis. However, I 
haven’t had a strike or a disturbance in 
ten years—not a riffle since The Ban- 
tam started in on her uplift game. My 
competitors have had their shop troubles 
off and on all the time—and a strike 
will eat up profits faster’n a hungry hog 
can chank acorns. I know, for I kept 
books on that sort of thing before the 
girl got busy. 

“Then, too, there’s a heap less break- 
age and loss and breakdowns under. that 
sort of shop spirit. Men don’t tamper 
with a transmission cable, just because 
they want the shop to shut down and give 
them a holiday, if they’re really on the 
Old Man’s side, clear under their vests. 
Believe me, young man, it all counts up 
in getting business, keeping business, and 
cutting costs on business. Well; here we 
are at The Works!” 

In all his experience, Darrow had 
never been through .a factory under so 
garrulous a guide, one who seemed so 
anxious that not a point or a process 
should escape explanation. Inwardly 
Darrow smiled—and thought of the 
unholy chuckle of glee that would es- 
cape from Daniel Battle if he could wit- 
ness this triumphal, personally-con- 
ducted trip. 

“Tt isn’t merely a killing,” mentally 
commented the spy; “it’s a wholesale 
slaughter, a massacre. He’s not only 
showing me all there is to show, but he’s 
drawing a diagram and furnishing speci- 
fications and formulas. I thought she 
did all the trusting for the family—but 
he can keep pace when once his confi- 
dence is gained. It’s so easy that I’m 
almost ashamed to take away the goods. 
It’s a shameful piece of business—but 
Uncle Dan can’t say. that, once having 
put my hand to it, I didn’t put it over.” 

When they ended their tour in the 
president’s private office, and Rufus 
Moderwell settled back into the big re- 
volving chair, Darrow was enjoying a 
mild inner glow of that brand of pro- 
fessional pride that a burglar might feel 
who, despising his calling, is still unable 
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to cheek a thrill of satisfaction at the 
turning of a neat “job.” 

They had just lighted their cigars and 
Darrow braced himself to listen in pa- 
tience to a line of half-boastful, half- 
humorous reminiscences of the building 
of this self-made man and his “works” 
—when the manufacturer suddenly 
leaned forward and inquired: 

“And now, young man, how do you 
like doing Old Dan Battle’s dirty work, 
anyhow? If there’s anything that I’ve 
overlooked, just mention it. Come to 
think of it, we did skip the laboratory. 
Your report wouldn’t look right without 
an account of that—come on!” 

In an instant he was on his feet, a firm 
hand gripping the arm of his dum- 
founded guest, who began to stammer: 

“Like it? I hate it! I loathe—” 

“And so that old fox,” interrupted 
Moderwell, ‘‘thought he could put one 
over on me! We’ve tried to make it 
pleasant for you and, just as a favor, I 
want you to make it plain to him that 
I’ve shown you everything. That’s why 
I’m taking you back to the experimental 
laboratory. He always thought that proc- 
esses were all there was to a manufac- 
turing business—couldn’t see that we 
worked with human beings and human 
nature as much as with steel! Right 
there was where we had our split. He 
isn’t human enough to understand that 
branch of the game. I’ll give him every 
secret process in the works and still beat 
him, hands down! I’d like him to know 
that. 

“Tell him where he’s losing out. Tell 
him to come up here and see for him- 
self how my men feel towards me. There 
are plenty of men on my pay roll—those 
that have been with me for years—who 
call me Rufe when we meet on the 
street. Daniel Battle would drop dead 
with shame if one of his foremen were 
to meet him on Broadway and call him 
Dan. . 

“And so I want you to put into your 
report all about how we treat our labor. 
The Bantam will giv you every last 
detail—and be glad to. Tell him where 
we make the cost saving that lets us cut 
the ground out from under his feet on 
contracts, whenever it’s a matter of 
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“IT wonder—” but he did not explain what he 
wondered, for the guest suddenly- appeared in 
the door—— 
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and Alice Moderwell slipped from the 
parental knees and resumed being a grown-up 
young woman. 
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price. Make it plain that any concern 
will place its contracts with a factory 
that doesn’t know what labor troubles 
are, in preference to one that would be 
lonesome without them. ‘And it might 
be well to let the proud old geezer know 
that a human being isn’t quite a machine 
—no matter if that human does wear 
jumpers done-in oil. Then—’” 

But the Message to Daniel was dis- 
continued at .this point, and Darrow 
found himself inside the experimental 
laboratory. The sight of Billy Dow— 
whose ability to hold a footing on two 
pay rolls marked him as a man of un 
common parts—had the effect of forc- 
ing the discomfited spy to pull himself 
together for the moment and put up a 
fairly plausible imitation of an interested 
visitor. But at last the ordeal was over, 
and as Moderwell led his guest to the 
gates he remarked: 

“I’m sorry to see that you cut your 
old friend Billy. He’s a good man—one 
of the best we have—only I don’t quite 
see why he should be on your pay roll 
and mine, too. However, when the show- 
down comes, I think Billy will still be 
with us. He’s partial to The Bantam 
and helps her work out some of her 
plans among the men.” 

Leaning limply against the massive 
stone post of the big gate, James Buck 
ingham Darrow looked his ,tormentor 
squarely in the eye and said: 

“Mr. Moderwell, I loathe this kind 
of thing. You think that’s because I’ve 
been caught at it, but it isn’t. It’s a fact 
—-although I don’t expect you to believe 
it. I had walked into Uncle Dan’s office 
to throw up my position, when he forced 
me into this thing without hearing what 
I had to say—reminded me of the years 
I’d put in abroad at his expense and in- 
timated that now was my chance to 
make good what my education had cost. 
Then I said: ‘This once—just for Uncle 
Dan—but never again!’ That’s what’s 
been the matter with me since I’ve been 
here.” 

“You mean,” interrupted the manu- 
facturer, with a teasing twinkle in the 
tail of his eye, “it’s been one of the 
things.” 

“IT hope you'll think me enough of a 
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gentleman,” continued Darrow, “‘to be- 
lieve that I realize something of the 
social crime to which this business has 
made me stoop. | wouldn’t blame you 
much,’’—and he made a lame effort to 
laugh—“‘if you had the family silver 
counted after I take my leave. I’ve spent 
the last two nights figuring out that 
that’s about my level.” 


“Look here,” exclaimed Moderwell, 
putting a hand on the young man’s 
shoulder, “I wouldn’t take it to heart 
like that. If it’ll make you feel any 


easier, I'll own up to the fact that with- 
in the last sixty days I had a man in 
old Daniel Battle’s office who took away 
with him a copy of the list of heavy 
contractors, the kind of stuff they’d been 
buying, and the prices they paid for it. 
And, son, I don’t give a whoop who 
steals my processes, so long as I can 
have a crack at their pet customers with 
the advantage of that sort of informa- 
tion to start with! If you’re going to 
steal trade secrets, young man, it’s a 
mighty good thing to know what’s worth 
stealing. Battle always seemed to me a 
little like a burglar making off with a 
cook book and leaving the family silver.”’ 

This figure appeared to please Ofd 
sroadhorns immensely; he _ laughed 
hoyishly, in spite of the grim, unsmiling 
face of the young man, who continued 
to stare solemnly. 

“Oh! cheer up!” suddenly exclaimed 
Moderwell, with the exasperation of a 
man whose friend fails to smile at a 
joke on himself. 

“There is just one thing for me to 
do,” thickly remarked Darrow, who 
seemed to be thinking aloud rather than 
addressing his host. “Only one way that 
I can start right again and ever hope 
to square myself! I’ll go straight to 
your daughter and make a clean’ breast 
of the whole business.” 

Instantly the jovial light of triumph 
fled from Moderwell’s face, his hands 
gripped Darrow’s shoulders and he ex- 
claimed : 

“Oh, no, you don’t! Not that! If I 
thought you would, I’d—I’d—I'd just 
about murder you on the spot. You don’t 
understand—”’ 

“Look here,” interrupted Darrow. “I 
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want to get right again with everybody 
—clean from the ground up—and most 
of all with her. I’ve deliberately used 
her hospitality, her confidence, even her 
interest in a noble work, to worm myself 
into your plant, to sneak her father’s 
manufacturing secrets. /t’s rotten! Can't 
you see that my only chance to get my 
own respect back again, to say nothing 
of setting myself right with her, is to—” 

‘lo put me wrong with her!” snapped 
Rufus Moderwell. “I told you you didn’t 
understand. Mebby I can’t make you, 
but you listen! That girl thinks I’m an 
impossible monument of business recti- 
tude and industrial holiness—just as her 
mother did before her. I never wanted 
it, never played for it. But I didn’t have 
to. They just figured it out on their own 
hook, that father was one of the chosen 
apostles of clean business; they not only 
cut the robe, but put it on me. I had to 
wear it or hurt them, hard. My wife 
died with her notions about me un- 
changed. And, by the Eternal! the girl’s 
going to do the same thing, so far as any 
outsider breaking the news to her is 
concerned! Why, if that girl knew what 
damned pirates we are in business, she'd 
just crinkle right up with grief. She 
lives on ideals. She’s got a conscience— 
that girl has—that would make any- 
thing in that line owned by the Pilgrim 
Fathers look like a toy.” 

“But I don’t have to tell her any- 
thing about you,” persisted Darrow. 

“No, you bet you don’t!’ cut in Mod- 
erwell. “It wont be necessary—not with 
her. She may look as if she was-on earth 
for the first time and would eat any- 
thing right out of hand and never ask a 
question or think a thought. But you're 
fooled there. Her laugh fools a lot of 
"em. It comes so easy they think there’s 
nothing else where the laugh comes 
from. But you give that girl a moral 
scent and she'll follow it to its hole. 
Suppose you carried out your fool plan, 
dressed in sackcloth and ashes and drew 
her a diagram of your crime against her 
hospitality, and all that—what would 
happen? She’d get a line on this spy 
business and all the other tricks of the 
game and you couldn’t stop her! 

“Then she’d ask me if I did that sort 


of thing, too, and—well; I don't lie to 
her. I never have. It’s my one moral ex- 
travagance. I’d have to own up. I could 
stand it—but it would put crimps into 
the heart ,of The Bantam to beat that 
corrugated roof over there. Oh! she’d 
get to the bottom of the whole business 
if she once got started on that line of 
moral uplift.” 

Darrow was silent, his clean-cut, sen- 
sitive face held under firm control, al- 
though the sudden change from despera- 
tion to hope—hope for a chance to set 
things right without a scene and all the 
self-abasement that seemed inevitable— 
made his knees almost fail him. Finally 
Old Broadhorns continued : 

“Tf I could play the game over again, 
there are some things I’d leave out. 
That’s one reason, young man, that made 
me take a notion to you right at the 
start—before I smelled a’rat. I thought 
you were above all that, had never got 
mixed up in the game as it’s played. 
Then when I got onto you, I saw that 
your hands were in the mud as deep as 
mine—but not your heart. Then I liked 
you just as well as at first, and perhaps 
a little better. 

“It takes several generations to make 
a real gentleman out of the rcugh stuff, 
and I’ll never be born enough times on 
this earth to be better than a No. 2 in 
that order. But a man is never too old to 
admire in somebody else what he can’t 
hope for in himself. I’m that way and 
The Bantam—she thinks you’re about 
as sound a specimen of the breed of gen- 
tleman as ever came our way. And I'll 
never dispute it, or want to, either.” 

Then he laughed, gripped Darrow’s 
shoulder a little tighter and shoved him 
through the big gate with: 

“Now go back to the house and stay 
there. Go as far as you like, son—but 
never a word of any such fool talk as 
you've proposed. I’ve got some rights 
where that girl is concerned.” 

And as Darrow found The Bantam 
in the bulb garden cutting dahlias and 
marigolds, he heard her laughing chal- 
lenge, ‘““‘What’s happened?” and met it 
with the gay answer: 

“Born again! Found a whole new 
world. Let’s try the river again to-day.” 
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HERE was nothing what- 

ever the matter with Denny x. 
Costello’s lungs. Anyone walk- 
ing down Greenleaf Street that May 
evening would have been convinced of 
that important fact. From the tiny vine- 
covered front porch of the Costello 
domicile the youngest member of the 
family sent up a series of wails and 
lamentations that ascended in crescendo 
runs and died down to choking sobs, 
only to start the whole thing all over 
again. 

Denny’s rather grimy face was marked 
with plentiful streaks where the tears, 
coursing down his cheeks, had left fur- 
rows of white, and his small hands 

clinched and unclinched convulsively 
about Maggie Costello’s dress, as she 
| knelt on the porch beside him, vainly 
| trying to stay his noisy grief. 

It was such a scene that Andy Burke, 
homeward bound from the day’s work 
in the comb factory, where he was a 
foreman, came upon as he swung along 
Greenleaf Street towards his own little 
cottage, farther down the street. He 
paused, listened a moment to young 
Denny’s vocal efforts, and then pushed 
open the gate and strode briskly up the 
little gravel walk to the porch. 

It is a very grave question as to just 
how much he might have been affected 
by Denny’s grief, had not Maggie been 
there beside the child; he had even been 
heard upon sundry occasions, when he 
was sure his words would not reach 
Maggie’s ears, to refer to her younger 
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brother as a “trouble- 
some brat.”’ 
Be that as it may, up to the 
porch went Andy. 

“And what’s the matter wit’ Denny?” 
he inquired solicitously. “Has he fell 
and hurted himself, now ?” 

Maggie Costello turned to him with 
flashing eyes. “The big bully!” she said 
vindictively. ‘That Doolin party that’s 
just moved in down the street opposite 
your place—the one they call Crumby 
and that they say is a fighter—has just 
went and give Denny an awful beatin’.” 

“Beat Denny, eh?” queried Burke 
with a great show of indignation, quite 
forgetting the numerous times the 


“fact that Denny was Maggie’s brother 


was the sole thing that had saved him 
such treatment at Mr. Burke’s hands. 
“And what did he go and do that for?” 

“Oh, I aint sayin’ Denny is. blame- 
less,” said the girl. ‘‘No doubt, he had 
some cause to punish Denny, but none 
to go and beat him up like this. You 
see,”’ she explained, “Denny swapped his 
old tin fire-engine for one of these sling- 
shots. He just did it at school this after- 
noon, it seems. And what with havin’ 
the sling-shot in his pocket and knowin’ 
they were forbidden to the kids by city 
ordinance, what must he do but try a 
shot with it; and as he come along the 
street here, the first thing that pre- 
sented itself to his eyes as a likely target 
was this Doolin party, who was out 
paintin’ his front fence. 

“So Denny pulls back the rubber of 
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his sling-shot and lets drive, and the 
little round pebble he was usin’ for am- 
munition catches Doolin behind the ear ; 
and Doolin drops his paint brush and 
lets out a howl and claps his hand to 
his ear, and then he sees poor little 
Denny standin’ there, half scairt to death 
at what he had done, him never havin’ 
any idea that he could hit Doolin, even 
if he tried. And Doolin jumps across 
the street and grabs Denny and welts 
him somethin’ fierce. ’T'was no way to 
do. I say it’s a shame if a professional 
fighter is goin’ to move into a neighbor- 
hood like this and beat up helpless kids 
that take innocent shots at him with a 
sling-shot and hit him as much by mis- 
take as anything else. There, there, 
dearie! Don’t cry like that any more!” 

“So Doolin hit him?” said Andy, 
running his fingers through his red hair. 

“Look at this mark on his cheek and 
this one on his neck,” said Maggie hotly. 
“Wouldn’t it make your blood boil 2?” 

“Tt would that,” said Burke. “Did 
yer remonstrate wit’ Doolin for it?” 

“T did not,” said Maggie. “I knew 
nothin’ at all about it till Denny come 
bellerin’ in here, his face white, and 
scairt half to death.” 

“And right you are, Maggie,” said 
Andy with a wag of his head. ‘‘This is 
a man’s job. L’ave this Doolin party to 
me. I'll settle wit’ him for what he’s 
done.” 

“Vou?” said Maggie, turning to him 
suddenly at these unexpected words, 
for Andy Burke’s reputation for courage 
was nothing very alarming in the vicin- 
ity. Then, as suddenly as it had come, 
the hope which had shone in her eyes 
died out again. “Aw, that ’ud do no 
good, Andy,” she went on. “You'd just 
get hurted, and no good done at all.” 

Mr. Burke drew himself up imposing- 
ly to the full extent of his five feet five. 

“T said l’ave this party to me,” he 
reiterated ominously. “What I wont do 
to him for this'll not be worth talkin’ 
about. I mane’ it, Maggie.” 

The girl stooped to wipe away a fresh 
burst of tears from Denny’s cheek. 

‘“‘Andy,” she said, “whoever gives that 
Doolin all that’s comin’ to him for this, 
I'll love forever and a day.” 
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Her face was turned away from him 
as she said the words, but their tone left 
no doubt of her sincerity. Burke felt the 
hot blood surging to his face. He quite 
forgot his rash promises, quite forgot 
the magnitude of the task before him. 
Here was a chance to make good with 
Maggie Costello—Maggie Costello, in 
whose train he had followed for the past 
few years with a doggedness only 
equaled by the seeming hopelessness of 
his case. 

“Maggie, listen to me,” said he grave- 
ly. “If that is the case, Crumby Doolin 
is as good as licked now. We’ll see how 
much these fresh fellys is comin’ into 
this neighborhood and tryin’ anything 
like this on us.” 

Very erect he marched down to the 
gate. Very erect, since the stimulus of 
Maggie’s words was still upon him, he 
walked down the street; but before he 
had proceeded far, his steps began to 
slow up, and the starch went out of his 
shoulders somewhat. 

He, Andy Burke, had promised to 
thrash Crumby Doolin, a man of half 
again his weight, and, moreover, one 
who already had acquired a most for- 
midable ring record. The farther down 
the street Andy went, the more plainly 
and baldly was the whole situation pre- 
sented to his now rapidly clearing mind. 

By the time he had reached his own 
gate, he was beginning to feel that the 
only thing he could do was to give up 
the whole matter and sneak away in- 
continently. Across the street he could 
see the big frame of Mr. Doolin, 
swathed in white overalls, still working 
away at the fence with a paint-brush. 
To Andy Burke’s troubled eyes he 
loomed truly colossal in the first dusk 
of early evening. He trudged up his 

own walk heavily, but instead of strid- 
ing at once into the house and shouting 
lustily for supper, as was his usual wont, 
he seated himself on the front steps, 
looking with fascinated eyes at that 
huge white figure just across the way. 

Then, just as he was about to drag 
himself disconsolately indoors, Mr. 
Burke saw something that made him 
suddenly sit up and take notice, with a 
renewed interest in life. 
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Down the opposite sidewalk came 
waddling a very sedate and very ugly 
bull dog. It paused close to the kneel- 
ing figure of Mr. Doolin by the fence 
pickets, sniffed once or twice at the 
overalls, and, apparently finding in 
them something not suited to its taste, 
uttered a low growl, while the hair 
along its broad back suddenly came 
bristlingly erect. It was as if the bull 
dog had instinctively discovered an 
enemy. 

The effect of this on Doolin was en 
tirely unlooked for on Burke’s part. The 
stooping figure arose hastily, backed 
away a step or two and glanced with 
very apparent apprehension at the bull 
dog, which was following slowly after 
him, uttering low growls as it came. 

Doolin backed slowly to the gate, 
turned in, and then suddenly bolted for 
the porch with an amazing burst of 
speed, the dog at his heels, making un- 
pleasant noises and snapping at the 
lower edges of Doolin’s white overalls. 
Straight up the steps ran Doolin, and 
tore through the front door, which he 
banged violently after him. 

“Oh, gee!’ chuckled Burke on the op 
posite steps, “and that dog is Hogan’s 
old Dandy, wot wouldn’t hurt a flea. 
Doolin’s afraid of dogs and Dandy 
knew it and was havin’ a bit of fun wit’ 
him. Say, if he’s that scairt of dogs—” 

Mr. Burke suddenly fell to slapping 
his knee resoundingly. After which he 
arose from the steps and went in to sup 
per, vastly relieved in his mind. 

No sooner had he finished his evening 
meal than he was hurrying over to Tim 
Sheehan’s house on a neighboring street. 

“Tim,” said he, “’tis your dog 
Flounce I want to be borryin’ for a 
coupla days or so. I’ll give yer a five 
spot for the use av him for that time.” 

“And what'll yer be wantin’ wit’ 
Flounce now, Andy?” Mr. Sheehan in- 
quired. “Yer’ll not be fightin’ him, will 
yer ?” 

“Fightin’ him nothin’,” Andy prom 
ised. ‘‘Listen here, Tim.” 

Thereupon he proceeded to talk long 
and earnestly to Sheehan in a lowered 
voice, and at the end of the recital Mr. 
Sheehan was chuckling delightedly. 


“Sure, yer can have him fer (¢hat,” 
laughed he. “Wait here till I bring him 
round to yer.” 

Sheehan went to the rear of the 
house, to return presently with a bull 
dog, straining at its leash. 

“And yer’ll be over to-morrer night at 
six and help me out wit’ it?” Burke 
asked. 

“T’ll be there, Andy,” Sheehan prom- 
ised. ‘And say, here’s a little bottle of 
carbolic acid I brought ye from the ken- 
nels. Twill save ye buyin’ some. Mind 
what I told yer; only after dark and 
don’t l’ave Flounce get a squint at yer.” 

“I’m on,” said Burke, and with the 
bottle of carbolic acid in his pocket and 
the dog’s leash in his hand, he took 
his departure. 

Arrived at his own home, Andy tied 
Flounce in a corner of the cellar. Then 
he went upstairs and donned an old suit, 
besprinkled it plentifully with the car- 
bolic and returned to the cellar. 

It was pitch dark there by now. Mak- 
ing his way to the corner where the bull 
dog was tied by his leash, Burke pro- 
ceeded by sundry throaty growls and 
whines, coupled with queer, sibilant 
noises he made by holding his hollowed 
hands to his lips, to work the dog 
into a veritable frenzy. Flounce whined 
and barked and strained at his leash in 
his efforts to get at his tormentor. For 
a good hour Burke kept this up, and 
then, retiring, he set his alarm clock at 
a most unseemly hour, arose in the cold 
darkness of the chilly spring morning, 
and again sought the cellar to renew his 
efforts, until the first gray streaks of 
coming dawn warned him to cease. 

When he returned from the comb fac- 
tory that night, Mr. Burke saw Mr. 
Doolin putting on the finishing touches 
of paint on the front fence. Andy 
chuckled as he strode into the house to 
find Sheehan, with the bull dog in his 
lap, awaiting him in the parlor. 

“Ye’ve done a good job, Andy,” the 
latter commended. “I let him have a 
whiff of carbolic before I untied him in 
the cellar and brought him up here, and, 
would you belave it, he growled at me 
somethin’ fierce—me that he’s known, 
too, since he was a pup, mind yer.” 




















“T aint goin’ to waste no time,” Burke 
declared. “I’m goin’ over there right 
now. The minute yer see me tap the 
bricks twice wit’ me foot, open the door 
and put Flounce out. L’ave me get the 
carbolic bottle and I’m off.” 

With a show of righteous indignation 
on his freckled face, Andy Burke made 
straight for the formidable bulk of 
Crumby Doolin, kneeling before the 
fence. As he went Mr. Burke covertly 
dropped a trail of carbolic, and when 
finally he stood by Doolin’s side he still 
held the vial concealed in his hand. 

“Excuse me for interruptin’ yer’ 
Burke began, “but I’d have a word wit’ 
yer, Mr. Doolin.” 

“Sure! Glad yer run over,” said Doo- 
lin affably. 

But affableness was not a part of 
Burke’s program. He scowled darkly. 

“Ye’ll have to answer to me for beat- 
in’ up that kid last night,” said Burke, 
in the tone of the villain in melodrama. 

“The kid I beat up?” Doolin re- 
peated, bewildered for the moment, the 
incident having entirely passed from his 
mind. “Oh, yer mean the one that 
swatted me wit’ the sling-shot. He didn’t 
get half what was comin’ to him, and 
yer'd say the same if yer’d taken the 
welt behind the ear that I got.” 

“Ye’ll not come into this respectable 
neighborhood and beat up the kids like 
that, Crumby Doolin though ye may be,” 
said Burke severely. “‘Ye’ll learn ’tis not 
safe before I’m done wit’ yer.” 

“‘Meanin’?” said Doolin, with a sud- 
den lifting of his heavy eyebrows. 

‘“‘Meanin’ yer’ll defend yerself as best 
yer can from what I’m goin’ to give 
yer,” said Andy, and at the same time 
he managed to spill a copious libation 
from the vial upon Doolin’s overalls. 

Doolin’s brows drew together. 

“Look here, what for are yer puttin’ 
that stuff on me?” he demanded. 

“The truth of the matter is,” said 
Andy pleasantly, “that ‘tis such dirty 
business beatin’ up a kid the way you 
done, that I feel I owe it to me dukes 
to disinfect ye before I swat ye.” 

Simultaneously with these brave 
words, Mr. Burke tapped the bricks of 
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the sidewalk twice with his right foot. 

Mr. Doolin’s fists went up. A grim 
light came into his eyes. But before 
Doolin could deliver a single blow, 
the front door of the Burke cottage was 
opened. Encouraged by a “‘sic ’em, boy,” 
from Sheehan, Flounce sped forth, 
caught up the carbolic trail with a whine 
of menace, and sped straight for Doolin. 

One whiff at the white overalls and 
Flounce had located his foe. He made 
a dive for them and took out a generous 
mouthful. 

Doolin’s arms fell to his side. A look 
of terror twisted his face. With a throaty 
yell, he made up the street at a wild 
run, Flounce snapping at his heels, and 
Andy Burke trailing after them, calling 
upon Mr. Doolin to come back and fight 
like half a man. 

Up the street they went, past the 
Costello cottage——where, with a side- 
long glance of joy, Andy noticed Mag- 
gie on the porch,—along the whole 
length of Greenleaf Street and so to 
the avenue beyond. 

Here, at the corner, Andy stopped. 
And after much prolonged whistling, he 
managed to call back to him the pant- 
ing and reluctant Flounce. 

It was something in the nature of a 
triumphant procession back to the Cos- 
tello cottage. Here, Maggie having dis- 
appeared from the porch, Andy tapped 
lustily on the front door. It seemed an 
amazingly long time before Maggie 
opened it, and then it was only a grudg- 
ing crack. 

“I done my best,” panted Andy. 
“He run. He wouldn’t stand up and 
fight. He seen I meant business and 
scooted. Maggie, don’t forget what yer 
promised to whoever done for Doolin.” 

For a moment Maggie surveyed him 
with flashing eyes. Then she laughed. 

“Oh, I sha’n’t forget my promise,” 
said she. “I’ll love the one that done for 
Doolin, all right.” 

The door was opened wider—just a 
few inches wider. 

“Come in, Flounce,” she invited ; and, 
as the dog slipped through the opening, 
the door was shut uncompromisingly in 
Andy Burke’s face. 
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SALARY WING 
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‘Pas is not fiction—excepting, of 
course, names and places. There is 
a girl, and a hero, and a villain, so it 
may pass as baseball fiction, even though 
no one makes a home run in the ninth 
inning with the bases full. Perhaps some 
of you saw the game, and if you did, 
you have probably wondered what be- 
came of “Grouch” Hallinan. 
“H. Hallinan” was the way he signed 
his contract. He 








the first, because of that and because of 
his natural quietness, he was nicknamed 
“Grouch.” 

The Colts’ star pitcher, then, was 
“Smoke” Calhoun, so called because he 
pitched with such speed that his fast 
ball was supposed to burn the air. Cal- 
houn had ranked among the leading 
pitchers for four years. He was a perfect 
physical animal, rather reckless, care- 

ful only in dress, 





and popular. A\l- 





pitched for the Aus- 
tin team in the Tex- 
as League in an ex- 
hibition game the 
Colts played during 
their training sea- 
son, and he gave so 
good an account of 
himself that, when 
the Colts’ pitching 
staff went to pieces 
late in May, “Pop” 
Meyers, the Colts’ 
manager, bought him 
in haste. He was a 
common-place look- 
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though he drew the 
largest salary on the 
team, he was seldom 
in funds, and was 
always surrounded 
by admirers who 
flocked around him 
in every city on the 
circuit. He was 
clever at story tell- 
ing, a “good fel- 


Hallinan joined 
the team during an 
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ing fellow, of me- 





Eastern trip. Cal- 





dium height, with a 

wonderful pair of shoulders, a deep 
chest and short, powerful arms. He 
pitched side-arm mostly, with scarcely 
any preliminary motion, and he pos- 
sessed a fast-shooting curve ball and 
great speed, which he attained without 
apparent effort. Heavy eyebrows and a 
dark complexion gave his face the ap- 
pearance of unfriendliness; and from 
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houn turned away 
and walked across the lobby of the hotel 
while “Pop” Meyers was introducing 
Hallinan to the fellows, and some one 
laughingly remarked that the star was 
jealous. At luncheon I asked Calhoun 
what he knew of Hallinan and how good 
he was. 
“I don’t know the fellow. Never saw 
him work,” responded Calhoun testily. 
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His manner offended me and I walked 
over to Hallinan after leaving the table, 
to get the information I wanted.” 

“Didn’t Calhoun tell you?” he asked. 

“No. Did you ever play with him?” 

“Yes. We came from the same town 
and used to play together. I thought 
perhaps he had either boosted or 
knocked me.” 

“You’re from Omaha, then?” 

“No—we live in D—, a 
small place not far from 
Omaha. I _ suppose 
Cal’ is ashamed of 
it.” 

The evening we 
reached home after 
the long ride from 
the East, we were 
waiting, grips in 
hand, ready for a 
hasty exit from the 
sleeping car as soon as 
the train drew into the 
station. I happened to 
be standing next to 
Hallinan, and to 
make conversation I 
asked, casually: 
“Where are you 
going to live, in 
town?” ' 

“T don’t = 
know. Some- &S 
where near the “S&S 
park, I guess,” he 
responded. 

“Has any of the boys 
told you of a good 
boarding place?” 

“No.” He hesitated a 
moment. “I’ll go to some 
hotel to-night and hunt one 
to-morrow.” 

“Come over to my place 
to-night and stack your 
things there until you get 
located,” I invited. 

“Thanks,” he said slowly, and as if 
hesitating. “But—I don’t know.” 

“I’ve plenty of room and it beats a 
hotel. What’s the matter?” I added, see- 
ing his hesitancy. 

“Well—I thought—I was afraid may- 
be some of the fellows might think I 
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was trying to stand in with the paper 
men.” 

I laughed. “Pop” Meyers, who had 
overheard part of the conversation 
broke in. 

“Stand in?” he snorted. “Stand in? 
Why kid, he’d sleep with his brother 
and rap thunder out of him in the paper 
if he made a bad break. Run on with 

him.” 


ye ge Pop was as frankly critical 


of reporters as he was of 

players, and those who 
heard him laughed. 
“Thanks,” said Hallinan 

gratefully. “I’ll come.” He 

stopped and added, as if with an 

effort: “It was decent of you to 
think of it.” 

That night MHallinan’s reserve 
was broken. I kept bachelor quar- 
ters then, over in an old quarter 
of the city, in a mansion that 
had been abandoned when the 
factories crept close. I had two 
bed-rooms and bath, and a 


lounging room with a great 
fireplace paneled in dark 


t oak, and beamed heavi- 
Sane _ ly. It had been used 
JY .™\ as the library in 


os WY 2 N the old man- 






sion, and when 
my books were 












= and the draw- 

= ' ings and etchings of 

= : my friends among 

the newspaper artists 

were placed to cover 

the shabby wall cloth— 

when the noises of the 

city were shut out and 

a fire crackled in the big 

fireplace— it made a 

home of a sort few bachelors in a big 
city ever experience. 

It was a book that broke the ice—a 

book of birds. A friend had presented 

it to me because he had done the color 

plates. When Hallinan opened the vol- 

ume, he exclaimed in admiration. Five 

minutes later, when I discovered he 

knew and loved birds, I was dragging 

down my Wilson and Bonaparte plates, 


There was no 
need to tell me 
who she was 
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and my Audobon, and all my own poor 
plates and sketches. We forgot we were 
reporter and player, and it was eleven 
o'clock before he ceased telling me of 
the prairie birds he knew. After sand- 
wiches and a bottle of beer, he came to 
the door of his room in pajamas, and 
said: 

“Say, I’ve had more fun to-night than 
since I left home. Thank you for bring- 
ing me over. Dandy place you've got.” 

We became rather good friends, and 
he came to the rooms sometimes in the 
evenings when the team was playing at 
home ; but it was not until the next tour 
of the East that the feud between him 
and Calhoun cropped out again—after I 
had almost forgotten it. Calhoun had 
stopped in my room in the hotel and 
was talking of the game of the after- 
noon, which he had won. Hallinan, not 
knowing Calhoun was there, came in. 
Neither spoke to the other, and in a 
sarcastic mood I remarked: “Mr. Cal- 
houn, don’t you know Mr. Hallinan? 
Mr. Hallinan—Mr. Calhoun.” 

Calhoun flushed a trifle and gave a 
sneering laugh. 

“Ves, I’ve known him a long time,” 
said Hallinan, slowly, “—and not much 
good of him. I hadn’t intended saying 
anything, but he’s been up to some of 
his underhand work again.” 

“Oh, forget it, Hal,” I urged, think- 
ing to restore good feeling. “You fellows 
are quarreling like a couple of kids. 
Shake hands and forget whatever 
troubles you.” 

“There are some things a fellow can’t 
forget,” answered Hallinan, slowly. 

“Tf you think I’ve been knocking you 
to Nettie, you’re mistaken,” sneered Cal- 
houn. “I’ve just as good right to write 
to her as you have, anyhow.” 

“Keep her name out of this,” ordered 
Hallinan, threateningly and _ with 
clenched fists. “Write home all the in- 
sinuations you can think of, but if you 
drag her into it I'll knock your block 
off.” 

“Oh, crawl back,” sneered Calhoun. 
‘“‘We’re grown men, not school kids. I’m 
not going to say anything about her. 
She’s as much to me as she is to you.” 
“If I thought so, I wouldn’t say a 


word,” Hallinan answered, watching 
him closely. Calhoun’s face flushed; his 
eyes fell, and after a few more words, he 
left the room. 

I was relieved and also rather dis- 
gusted, though I hoped the wordy clash 
had cleared the atmosphere. I at- 
tempted to ignore the matter entirely 
after Calhoun left the room, but for 
once Hallinan appeared to desire to talk 
of his own affairs, perhaps to relieve his 
mind. It was a commonplace enough 
story. Calhoun—handsome, far better 
dressed than any of the town boys, 
polished by contact with people of a 
larger world than _ theirs—returning 
home after a successful season, had tak- 
en a fancy to Nettie Baldwin, one of 
the town belles, who until then had 
seemed to care for Hallinan. A misun- 
derstanding, a burst of jealousy, a half- 
quarrel—and during the remainder of 
the winter Calhoun had been favorite. 

“That was more than two years ago,” 
said Hallinan. “He had the advantage 
and he knew how to put me in a bad 
light. I made a fool of myself getting 
jealous and they laughed at me. He had 
been around—met men and women—and 
he knew how to handle me and how to 
please her. I never would have said a 
word, only last winter, when both of us 
were home, he slighted her for another 
girl, and people laughed at her because 
they thought he had jilted her. And I 
couldn’t do a thing.” 

“How did you happen to break into 
baseball, Hal?” I inquired, in hope of 
turning the conversation. 

“At home, when Cal and I were kids,” 
he answered, slowly, “I always could 
beat him. I thought—well, I thought 
that maybe, if I went out and made 
good, she’d like it—she seemed to ad- 
mire him so much. You know, a country- 
town girl seems to like a man from any 
place else, one who has seen something 
—and I didn’t see much from father’s 
hardware store.” 

“Yes,” I answered sharply. ‘They 
seem to admire the drummers and the 
fellows who go to the city, but I notice 
when they come to take a husband they 
take him from the grocery or the hard- 
ware store.” 





























“Keep her name out of this!” 
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“T never thought of that,” he admit- 
ted. ‘Anyhow, I felt sure I could make 
good, so I decided to go out. I’ve known 
him ever since we were kids, and he was 
yellow and a quitter. He hasn’t shown 
it in the big league yet—but he will. 

“So I went out into the Texas, to get 
experience and—well, you know the rest 
of how I got up.” 


There wasn’t amy further clash be- 
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tween the two pitchers until the week 
before the end of the season. The two 
men merely ignored each other, and I 
think Pop Meyers secretly was glad, for 
he had a theory that each was striving 
to outdo the other. The team was sched- 
uled to play the final series of three 
games in Cinderton and then return to 
the home grounds and finish against one 
or two weak clubs. Everyone knew that 
the three games in Cinderton would 
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probably decide the pennant race. Three 
teams still had a chance to win—the 
Colts, the Mammoths and the Cinders ; 
and, although the Cinders were third, 
they were at that stage stronger than 
either of their rivals, for the Colts, who 
were second, and the Mammoths, who 
were first, had been crippled during the 
hard struggle for the championship. 
There were only two games between first 
and third places, and, naturally, interest 
in the close race was intense. The morn- 
ing we reached Cinderton I went to Pop 
Meyers and asked him who would pitch 
the opening game. 

“T wont tell you,” he responded short- 
ly. 

“Why?” I inquired. “I’ve an after- 
noon paper to send the news to, and it 
wants the pitcher’s name.” 

“If I tell you, I'll lie to you,” said 
Pop, rather more amicably. ‘So I’d 
rather not tell you at all.” 

“What’s gone wrong?” I urged, see- 
ing from his manner that he was wor- 
ried. 

“It’s this way,” he said confidentially. 
“The gamblers down here are getting 
inside information about our pitchers 
and they are using it in betting. Some 
one around this team is keeping them 
posted. They seem to know better than 'I 
do what the condition of the pitchers is 
and which one will work. I want to 
catch the man who is supplying them 
with news, and by Jiminy Kraut! (which 
was Pop’s strongest swear-word,) I'll 
double-cross them this trip.” 

I went down town to investigate gam- 
bling that evening, and placed myself 
in the way of Mortimer, the leader of 
the biggest gambling syndicate in the 
city. I had previously met him casually. 

“T hear Hallinan’s arm has gone bad,” 
he remarked, after we had been served 
at the bar. 

“It has been troubling him some,” I 
responded, as if indifferently. “But I 
guess it’s good enough.” 

“Say,” he remarked then, lowering 
his voice to a confidential tone, “you 
send it out that way, and tip the local 
newspaper boys that his arm is all right, 
and I’ll make you a present of the best 
suit in town.” 





I determined to get to the bottom of 
the matter, and ignoring his insulting 
offer of a bribe, I tried to draw him out. 
Hallinan had confessed to me the pre- 
ceding evening that his arm ached like 
an ulcerated tooth, and that he believed 
he had torn or wrenched the ligaments 
of his shoulder and would not be able 
to pitch again during the season. He 
had asked me not to mention the fact in 
the paper through fear the knowledge 
that he was crippled might enable 
Mackey, the Cinder manager, to use his 
pitchers to greater advantage. 

We won the first game, with Calhoun 
pitching in magnificent style, and lost 
the second, with Lefty Carter working 
in poor form. To win the third meant 
everything to each of the teams. The 
night before that final game I went 
downtown again. Interest was intense. 
Everywhere I was received with open 
arms, and always the object of the re- 
ception was the same: to find out wheth- 
er Hallinan or Calhoun would pitch for 
the Colts. Mortimer drew me aside at 
the first opportunity and inquired: 

“Did you send out anything about 
Hallinan’s arm ?” 

“No.” 

“Well, boy,” he remarked, “‘here’s our 
chance to clean up. With Calhoun pitch- 
ing, the Colts will win sure, and the 
crowd here thinks Hallinan is sure to 
pitch, so they’re backing the Cinders. 
Better let me bet a hundred for you.” 

“How do you know Calhoun will 
pitch ?” I inquired directly. 

“T know Hallinan’s arm is so bad he 
can’t work. Calhoun is at his best and 
Meyers will send him in sure.” 

“Where did you get this?” I asked. 
“Maybe some one is stringing you?” 

“T get this straight from the feed 
box,” he answered. 

I went back to the hotel, angry and 
worried. The first person I saw was Pop, 
smoking on the hotel veranda. 

“T hurried up to see you before you 
turned in, Pop,” I remarked. “I’ve been 
downtown with Mortimer. Some one has 
tipped him that Hal’s arm is gone, and 
he’s taking all bets that we will win. 
The suckers are betting him 6 to 5 that 
the Cinders beat us and he is taking 

















everything and says he knows Calhoun 
will work. Who is tipping him?” 

“Tt’s either me or you, or Hallinan or 
Calhoun,” Pop replied slowly. “I 
haven’t told, neither has Hallinan; you 
say you haven't; Calhoun was down- 
town with Mortimer this morning, and 
you to-night.” 

I started to lose my temper, thinking 
Pop was insinuating that I had been re- 
vealing club secrets to the gamblers, 
when he checked me. 
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“Keep your shirt on,” he ordered. “I 
don’t mean you. I’ve suspected Calhoun 
for some time, and have been watching 
him. I find that he owes Mortimer a 
bunch of money, and I believe he is do- 
ing the tipping. Here’s where we double- 
cross them. Let’s go down to the café. 
Calhoun is there. After we’ve been with 
him and his friends for a time, ask me 
who is going to pitch.” 

We went down stairs. Calhoun was 
there with a party of friends, drinking 




















“He'll pitch tomorrow if 
he breaks his arm off” 
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water to their hard drinks and enter- 
taining them as he basked in the warmth 
of their hero worship. They called to us 
to join them and, after introductions, we 
talked baseball and the probable out- 
come of the game of the morrow. Ten 
minutes later Pop kicked me on the 
shins and I asked: 

“Pop, have you decided on your 
pitcher ?” 

“Not yet—I’m waiting for Jimmy to 
come down. He’s working on Hallinan’s 
shoulder.” 

The conversation was resumed, and 
not five minutes later, Jimmy came 
down and Pop moved a little away from 
the table. It was evident that he wanted 
us to hear, while pretending not to, and 
I understood that the scene was manu- 
factured for a purpose. 

“Well, how’s his arm?” asked Pop, in 
the accusing tone he sometimes used 
with offending players. 

“It’s better, but not quite right,’’ re- 
sponded Jimmy. “I put a warm bandage 
on it after working with it.” 

“It’s good enough to work with, 
then ?”” demanded Pop. 

“Well, he could work—” Jimmy hesi- 
tated. 

“Could?” roared Pop, in the tone of 
voice he used on the field to recalcitrant 
players. ‘Could? You toddle up and tell 
him he wi/7 work. He’s got to. I’ve only 
got him and Cal I can rely on and six 
more games to go. He’ll work to-morrow 
if he breaks his arm off. Tell him I said 
so.” 

It was beautiful acting. Pop turned 
back to us purple in the face, just as he 
was when righteously angry. Jimmy 
hurried away—not understanding, poor 
devil, that it was only acting. 

“Hallinan pitches to-morrow,” re- 
marked Pop to me decisively. “You may 
tell your paper that. Sore arms aren't 
excuses at this time of the season.” 

“T’ve got to go write it for the paper, 
fellows,” I remarked, rising, and in a 
moment the party broke up. 

Fifteen minutes later, as I went to the 
elevator, I saw Calhoun in the telephone 
booth and knew who the guilty one was. 
I stopped in Hallinan’s room. It was 
late, but he was up. He knew all about 


the plot and we talked it over in low 
tones. He seemed gloomy. 

“Cheer up, Hal,” I remarked. “By 
this time Mortimer and his syndicate 
know who will pitch, or think they do, 
and the gamblers will be upsetting the 
entire town to bet that the Cinders win. 
They will have to cover all their previ- 
ous bets and it will take a bushel of 
money. Then think how they will feel 
when Calhoun is announced to pitch to- 
morrow.” 

Instead of replying, Hallinan dropped 
his face into his hands and sat silent on 
the side of the bed. I was surprised and 
for five minutes neither of us spoke. 
Finally he looked up and said: 

“Tust the same, I’d give a year’s sal- 
ary to be able to pitch that game and 
win it.” 

“Why ?” I asked. “It doesn’t make any 
difference to you, and what a trimming 
Mortimer will get! It is justice that 
Calhoun will have to be the one to trim 
him. He wont dare try to lose the game.” 

“She’s here,” said Hallinan mourn- 
fully. “She'll see the game, and she'll 
see Calhoun win.” 

Here was a new complication. He 
told me Nettie Baldwin was visiting her 
married sister in Cinderton, and that 
Calhoun had called on her. 

“He made it a point to tell me,” com- 
plained Hallinan bitterly. ‘Said she 
told him to be sure to tell me.” 

“Why don’t you call on her?” I in- 
quired. 

“Why, she sent Calhoun word she was 
here, and didn’t let me know,” he ex- 
plained lamely. 

I scoffed, and bit by bit drew the story 
from him. It was a little lovers’ quarrel, 
nothing more. Hallinan had been jealous 
of Calhoun. The girl had resented his 
jealousy and grown angry at his vague 
hints that Calhoun was not to be trusted. 
She had evidently flirted outrageously 
with Calhoun to revenge herself upon 
Hallinan; and he, not understanding 
women, had given up hope, sulked and 
widened the breach. I went to bed, mar- 
veling at the ways of lovers. 

I was downtown the next morning. 
The betting had taken a strong upward 
turn and the admirers of the Cinders 
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“I'd give a year’s salary to be 
able to pitch that game and win it” 

















were backing their team heavily. Morti- 
mer met me with a scoff. 

“These baseball guys are getting 
wise,” he sneered. “If I hadn’t been 
careful, I’d have laid a big bundle on 
the Colts to win, thinking Calhoun 
would pitch.” 

“How do you know he isn’t going 
to?” I asked. 

“IT know, all right,” he answered. 
“And I know Hallinan’s arm is bad, and 
that he’s only pitching because Meyers 
made him.” 

“Ves, it’s tough on him, but Pop evi- 
dently don’t think it is as bad as he says 
it is,’ I remarked, anxious to add to his 
confidence. 

Mortimer, with a party of friends, oc- 
cupied a box near the press box that 
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afternoon, and evidently they were 
pleased with themselves and with the 
world. During the preliminary practice 
I saw a tall, slender, anxious-looking 
young woman enter one of the boxes 
beyond where Mortimer sat. With her 
was another woman, and a party of men. 
There was no need to tell me who she 
was. Her gown and her fresh, eager, 
slightly sunburned face, and her evident 
excitement all revealed the country town 
belle enjoying all the sensations of a 
first trip to a great city. It did not re- 
quire any further evidence to convince 
me she was Nettie Baldwin, but my sur- 
mise was confirmed an instant later 
when her face flooded with color and she 
bowed stiffly as I saw Hallinan raise his 
cap and pass on. A moment later she 
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bowed and smiled as she recognized Cal- 
houn. Calhoun warmed up half idly, 
every nerve revealing that he knew, or 
thought he knew, he was not to pitch. A 
sharp word from Pop Meyers started 
him working in earnest. Hallinan was 
throwing hard, and only the lines around 
his mouth showed that every move of his 
arm was agony. He still was pitching 
when the umpire, after a brief consulta- 
tion with the managers, lifted his cap 
and announced : 

“Ladies and Gentlemen: the batteries 
for this game will be Martin and 
Jackson for the Cinders, Calhoun } 


**Come in,” I 
called _sleep- 
ily. Hallinan 
poked his head 
into the room 
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and O’Grady for the Colts.” 

I was watching Mortimer. “Crossed, 
by G—,” I head him exclaim ; and then, 
turning quickly to one companion, he 
said: “Telephone them to hedge. Take 
any odds to cover up.” I saw Calhoun 
start as his name was uttered, and argue 
protestingly with Meyers; then he 
glanced half fearfully toward Mortimer 
and walked out to the pitcher’s slab. 

Hedging the bets was impossible. Be- 
fore Mortimer’s man had time to tele- 
phone, the Colts had fallen upon Mar- 
tin’s pitching and batted out three clean 
runs in the first inning. Henderson, who 
was hurried to the rescue, stopped the 
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Colts and the game rushed on with the 
score 3 to 0 to the end of the sixth in- 
ning. Calhoun was pitching well, but it 
was evident that he was worried. Each 
time he went onto the field, to the bat, 
or to pitch, he was compelled to pass 
close in front of where Mortimer, pur- 
ple with anger, was sitting. And each 
time, the gambler made a trumpet of his 
hands and shouted something at him 
that sounded like a threat. 

I saw that Nettie Baldwin was lean- 
ing over the railing of the box; her face 
was aglow with excitement, her 
hands clasped tightly and every 
muscle tense and alert. Twice 
when Calhoun was in the play she 
clapped her hands with glee. Over 
at the end of the bench, squatting 
in the dirt, disconsolate and un- 
heroic, sat Hallinan, the picture of 
gloom. Occasionally he glanced 
quickly toward the girl, but each 
time turned as quickly away. 

Calhoun pitched badly in the 
seventh inning, but he escaped 
without permitting a run to count, 
and as he came off the field I saw 
Mortimer shield his mouth behind 








his big hand and call: “You settle to- 
night.” 

Calhoun started as if he had been 
struck. He hurried to the bench and 
spoke to Meyers. An instant later Pop 
was shaking his fist under the nose of 
the big pitcher and talking wrathfully. 
The other players stood around listen- 
ing, and one threw his glove high in the 
air with a gesture of disgust. Meyers 
spoke suddenly to Hallinan; and he, 
galvanized into life, raced to the gate 
through the stands, hastening out to 
warm up. 

It was plain Calhoun was shaken by 
Mortimer’s words. He was afraid to win 
the game for fear of the big gambler, 
afraid to throw it because of his fellow 
players and the wrath of Pop Meyers; 
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and he was trying to get himself taken 
out. The Cinders, quick to seize upon the 
situation, were yelling with renewed 
hope and striving by noise and 
taunts to increase the panic that 
was raging in Calhoun’s being. 
The “streak of yellow” which 
Hallinan said existed, was be- 
coming plainly visible. 

The first batter drove the first 
ball pitched safe to left. Calhoun 
was loitering, wasting time and 
evidently striving to rally him- 
self as the din increased and the 
crowd caught the hope of the sight,” 
Cinder players. The Colts de- he said 
layed, ran in to encourage Cal- 
houn; it was in vain. His nerve 
was gone. The next batter drew four 
balls without getting one near enough 
to the plate to hit. The third batter 
smashed a single to center; one run- 
ner scored, and with men on first and 
second, no one out and the victory in 
jeopardy, Pop Meyers flashed his hand 
upward, signaling Calhoun out of the 
game. With the hostile crowd roaring 
and jeering, his own fellows disgustedly 
tossing the ball around and the men on 
the bench cold and unsympathetic, Cal- 
houn came off the field. Mortimer leered 
at him as he passed; the girl watched 
him with the only sympathetic face in 
the multitude, but he did not raise his 
head. 

Hallinan, his face set, trotted slowly 
over, impassive to the howls of the 
crowd. Something in the determination 
of his attitude inspired the team with 
hope. Cool amid the excitement, he 
walked up to meet the catcher—who 
came toward him, as if to consult on 
signals. I saw like a flash the desperate 
remedy he intended to try, for, weeks 
before, we had talked it over. Hallinan 
and Big Bangs, the center fielder, had 
argued that, in a critical situation on the 
ball field, the base runners are more 
easily excited into taking rash chances 
than the defensive team can be—that 
the prospect of victory excites a player 
more than the expectation of defeat. 
They had talked of a c@rtain play, and 
asserted that it could be made. 

Hallinan and the catcher stood con- 





ferring, while the crowd screamed at 
them to “play ball.’ Neither seemed to 
pay the slightest attention. The short 
stop and second baseman stood, 
lounging idly. Hallinan nodded 
his head affirmatively, and, turn- 
ing like a flash, threw the ball 
straight over second base. Bangs, 
racing from center field at top 
speed, met the ball, sprang over 
the base and before the aston- 
ished runner could move he was 
touched. 

A howl of disappointment 
arose from the crowd; the rally 
was broken and Hallinan, labor- 
ing desperately, prevented any 
scoring in that inning. He came 
off the field, his face white with pain, 
and sank upon the bench. He pushed 
away the trainer who wanted to mas- 
sage the muscles, swathed himself in a 
sweater and nursed his arm until the 
next period of agony. 

That ninth was the most intense in- 
ning I ever witnessed. Hallinan scarcely 
could throw to the plate. He winced 
with pain at every move, and his face 
grew -gray with suffering. The first bat- 
ter, over-eager, hit a long fly to center, 
and Bangs caught it. Then two hits in 
succession put runners on first and sec- 
ond. Kirke, one of the heaviest hitters in 
the game, was next and he came deter- 
mined to finish the game. He sent a ter- 
rific line drive straight at Hallinan— 
who threw himself desperately in front 
of the ball. It struck his hands, broke 
through, struck his chest and rolled on. 
He dived desperately in pursuit of the 
rolling sphere, recovered it, and while on 
his knees threw to second, forcing the 
runner there. One run scored on the play, 
making the score 3 to 2, with two out 
and a man on first. It looked as if Hal- 
linan had saved the day, but Menden- 
hall, the Cinder shortstop, sent a two- 
base hit to right and with runners on 
second and third, another hit meant de- 
feat for the Colts. 

I realized what the next moments 
meant to Hallinan. His face was deathly 
white as he rubbed the ball into his 
glove, deliberately and _tantalizingly 
striving to make Reece, the Cinders’ best 
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hitter, nervous. I knew he had nothing 
left but his nerve and courage. He could 
not curve a ball, he had told me, with- 
out wrecking his arm, and he began to 
pitch slow twisters to Reece—who took 
a vicious lunge at the first ball and 
fouled it off. Two balls sailed past, one 
inside, one outside the plate; Reece took 
a mighty swing at the next—and there 
was a crack that sounded as if the ball 
would clear the fence. Linder, the left 
fielder, sprinted desperately toward the 
foul line, but it was evident he could not 
reach the ball. At the last moment it 
curved, crossed the line and struck a 
foot or two outside, and as the umpire 
bawled ‘“Foul—strike two,” I yelled 
with relief. 

It was the crisis. | knew the next 
pitched ball meant the end. Hallinan 
never would dare pitch a wide ball and I 
wondered what he could do. He glanced 
toward the box where the girl was sit- 
ting and a half smile crossed his face, 
but as he stepped toward the slab his 
face hardened. With one swing of his 
injured arm he whirled the ball straight 
over-hand and snapped the arm and 
wrist down with terrific force. The ball 
came like a flash, broke, darted down 
and out and cut over the outside edge of 
the plate with wonderful speed. Reece 
lunged. The ball thudded into O’Grady’s 
mitt. The game was over. 

In spite of myself, I was on my feet, 
cheering like the maddest of fans— 
and then, suddenly, I stopped. Two 
players and Jimmy the trainer were sup- 
porting Hallinan off the field. He was 
gray with agony. The trainer lifted his 
pitching arm, and as he writhed, Halli- 
nan said: “Easy with the wing, Jimmy. 
She went, the last time.” 

The tall girl was standing at the front 
of the box looking down, watching him. 
He did not raise his eyes as they led him 
past and with a look of disappointment 
she turned to join her party. 

In the hotel that evening, I found 
Hallinan, his arm bound to his body, his 
face white, tossing his belongings into 
his steamer trunk. 

“How’s the old soup bone?” I in- 
quired. 


“Gone. Snapped the tendons the last 
time when I pitched that curve.” 

“How did you manage to make it 
curve?” I inquired. 

“T had to,” he said simply. “I kept 
saying to that ball: ‘You’ve got to 
curve. You’ve got to curve.’ And she 
did.” 

He was silent for a few moments, and 
then remarked: “It will never be of any 
account again. The Doc’ says I’ve torn 
the shoulder muscles loose. It’s me back 
to the farm—or rather to the hardware 
store.” 

“Hal,” I remarked, “I saw the girl at 
the game to-day. Have you called on 
her ?” 

“No,” he said hopelessly. “I saw her 
and I intended to see her to-night, but 
now the arm is gone it isn’t any use.” 

“T always thought you were game,” I 
blurted out. ‘This is the first time I ever 
saw you show the yellow.” 

“Yellow?” he exclaimed. “What do 
you mean?” 

“You're afraid to go see that girl. 
You’re going to let Calhoun take her 
away from you without a fight. I'll bet 
a hat if you don’t go to see her to-night 
she’ll be so hurt she’ll take him out of 
pique. I don’t think she cares whether 
you can pitch or if you don’t know a 
three base hit from a bunt.” 

“You think so?”’ His tone was a little 
more hopeful, but full of doubt. 

“Yes. Go out and show her your bum 
arm and you'll be her hero whether you 
ever are one again or not.” 

He blushed and I went on: 

“Tf you’re yellow enough to let that 
crook have her—” 

“T’ll go,” he said. “Help me dress.” 


It was after midnight when a knock 
on the door awakened me. 

“Come in,” I called sleepily, turning 
on the light. Hallinan poked his head 
into the room. 

“Say,” he said. “It’s all right. And— 
and—say, she said she’d like to have 
you be best man—this fall.” 

And that’s what became of “Grouch” 
Hallinan. 
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PRING was very slow about creep- 
ing up into the hill farms that year. 
Most of the neighbors had not started 
plowing until after May fifteenth. Some- 
thing, some supernal power, seemed de- 
termined to hold back all that was kind- 
ly, that was generous, in Nature, and to 
press with chilling, killing hands upon 
her fertile bosom. And as it was in 
Nature, so it was in men. However, at 
last the ancient languor seized the land; 
the mold gave out its warm incense to 
the soft blue skies; the flowers sprang ; 
and the birds sang celestially clear on 
the earth as they did in the heavens. 
There was, in this halting and then 
slow starting of Nature that spring, a 
curious allegory: an allegory concerning 
the Rikersons. 





Being old and alone on the farm, the 
couple had formed the habit of eating 
their last meal of the day at about five 
o’clock in the afternoon. Then, if the 
day were chilly, the old man smoked his 
pipe before the fire of “summer wood,” 
dry sticks of alders burning brightly 
in the fireplace ; while out in the kitchen 
the old woman rattled away, taciturn 
and automatic, at cleaning up the dishes, 
washing them, drying them, piling them 
in the pantry. Then, when she had done, 
she brought in the lamp, adjusted her 
spectacles, sat down to*some intermina- 
ble piece of sewing; the old man pulled 
his chair over to the light, read silently 
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The Lonesomest Man in 
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through a rural weekly paper and men- 
tally sneered at most of the items as he 
read. 

He did not believe in this new style 
of farming, wherein men sowed their 
land with lime and drained it with 
sewer-pipe and planted crops only to 
plow them under while yet green— 
“green manure,” they called it. He 
thought it all nonsense. But then he 
thought pretty much of everything in 
life was nonsense. 

At times he wondered, vague and 
skeptical, what had come over his life; 
what was the matter with him; what 
made him feel so. Like so many other 
lonely men, he narrowed his existence 
down to what he called “a matter of 
brass tacks’”—only to find himself sud- 
denly and amazingly, on occasion, lost 
in dreamy, convoluted thoughts of a 
metaphysical turn, cloudy considerations 
of life and death and what it all meant. 

At such times he was wont to sit star- 
ing absent-mindedly, cracking his big 
knuckles, first on one hand, then on the 
other. The farm he had long ago let 
run to nothing; he kept up merely the 
garden of vegetables and a patch of 
corn for the horse. A Frenchman down 
the road cut his hay on shares. By the 
countryside the old man was considered 
a difficult customer—hard to get at, 
hard to understand, hard to please. 

The old woman was his third wife. 
He had married her when he was thirty- 
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four and when she was thirty—an old 
maid, according to New England stand- 
ards. His other two wives he had mar- 
ried when he was young and they were 
very young, mere girls. Each had died 
in childbirth—which was a common oc- 
currence in those days—and the children 
had died without knowing the air of 
this planet. This old woman had given 
birth to twins, Millie and Lillie, twenty- 
four years ago. Millie had died at the 
age of four. 

This particular spring evening, old 
man Rikerson pushed back from the 
table, after he had done eating, and 
walked, stiff and erect, out onto the 
porch. The air was soft and sweet with 
lilacs blooming against the deserted par- 
sonage across the way. Through his strict 
nostrils the old man sucked in a long, 
deep, soothing breath. Then he sat 
down, lighted his pipe, and gazed away 
toward the south, where the sloping hay 
fields, now light lemon green, rolled 
softly over the hills into the dark edge 
of the woods along the brook side. 
Puffs of wan greens, streaks of yellows, 
flecked and dotted the forests. There 
seemed to be a faint hallooing and boom- 
ing of millions of vernal voices, tiny, 
remote, indistinct: yet filling the world. 

Indoors, his wife raised a din with the 
dishes. 

He leaned back, relaxed and silent, 
surveying the scene and _ thinking: 
“Spring at last! If there’s a killing 
frost on September ninth, I’m afraid my 
corn wont have a chance to get ripe.” 
Yet he felt a carelessness like the care- 
lessness of youth; for the spring was 
having its way with him. 

Indoors, his wife, as if faintly stirred, 
began slowly droning a mild old song. 

He reflected that she had had “a 
voice” once, when she was young. He 
began to think back to those days, in 
spite of himself, in spite of his mental 
rigidity, in spite of his acceptance of 
himself as old and skeptical and hard- 
driving. 

Suddenly, into this reverie, there was 
projected a young man. He came hastily 
around the corner of the house, as if 
he had thought no one was on the porch. 
Seeing the old man, he stopped, awk- 


wardly. He was a broad, swinish-headed 
youth, with a peculiar cast of melan- 
choly in his pale blue eyes. The hard 
bones of his skull pushed out bleakly 
against the skin of his forehead and the 
scalp behind his ears. Though his body 
was built as if to incorporate a mulish, 
goatish obstinacy, yet the expression of 
his face—predominatingly the expres- 
sion of his eyes—showed that something 
—a tragedy perhaps—had beaten his 
nature down. His head rolled restlessly 
from shoulder to shoulder in a rumina- 
ting, cow-like manner. His voice was flat 
and soft and conveyed the impression 
that under no condition of any sort 
whatsoever did he mean harm to any- 
one. 

“Evenin’, Judge,” he said, timidly. 

Erectness came into old man Riker- 
son’s back at once. ‘Good-evening, 
Edgar.” 

There was a long silence, during 
which Edgar sat down on a step and 
looked out across the road to the left, 
where he could easily discern over the 
brow of a hill the white tombstones of 
a tiny cemetery. Finally, he remarked: 

“Days are gettin’ longer.” 

No answer. 

“Stays light until after seven now.” 

Still no answer. This silence upon the 
old man’s part was not meant as rude- 
ness, and the younger one knew it. 
Rikerson’s brain was busy with the mem- 
ories of what Edgar had meant in his 
home, two years ago. The younger man 
took off his battered black felt hat and 
began twisting it anxiously in his big, 
red, hairy hands. 

“T”—he kept his eyes fixed on the 
cemetery, not daring to look up—“I 
was over to the Falls day b’fore yes- 
tiddy,” he blurted out. “I made up my 
mind I’d have to tell you. Guess who I 
seen!” He licked his lips and went on 
with his speech in a stubborn, yet rapid 
fashion. “I seen Aer—I seen Lillie— 
she’s workin’ in the pin factory—” 

“Edgar!” roared the old man, in a 
tone which Lillie’s mother could easily 
have heard, if she had not been at work 
on the tinware. Then, with an oath: 
“Haven’t I told you never to mention 
her name around here?” 
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The younger man thrust forward his 
swinish head. ‘‘Don’t you swear at me,” 
he said, lifting his soft, flat voice a trifle. 
‘‘She’s sick and she needs help. She can’t 
go en workin’ in that place. I guess I was 
just about as much knocked out by what 
she done as you were. Her baby—don’t 
you swear at me, Judge—her baby’s sick, 
too. It’s a downright rotten shame, that’s 
what it is. If you could see how white 
and worn-out and weak she looks, with 
her eyes burnin’ in her head like she had 
the fever—I bumped into her by acci- 
dent—she fainted right in the door- 
way—” 

The old man started up as if to go 
into the house. The young one put a 
heavy hand on his shoulder. “Wait a 
minute, Judge,” he said, forcing him 
back. “It’s the God’s honest truth, that 
feller was on his 4vay back to marry 
her. He was killed in a train wreck. 
Lillie says so and I believe her. Now, 
that was before the baby was born. Now, 
you /isten to me, Judge. She wouldn't 
come’ back for me. I—I asked her to. 
She wouldn’t. She couldn’t. She says, 
how could she come back with me—and 
you livin’ right here all the time and 
havin’ nothin’ to do with her?” 

He looked up at the grim, impassive 
face. The relentlessness he saw in it 
heightened a desire in himself to be re- 
lentless. 

“Why haven’t you answered just one 
of her letters? Why haven’t you written 
just one kind word to that girl? What 
for do you let her old mother do all 
the work around this place when she’s 
crazy anxious to come back and do it 
all herself—” He suddenly stopped. 

The kitchen noises had stopped. 

“Clear out,” said Rikerson, briefly. 
“T don’t want her to see you.” 

“Well, will you—” began the other ; 
then he heard the old woman’s footstep, 
and disappeared. However, she passed 
the dining room door and went into the 
sewing room beyond. She was still 
humming methodically at a tune. What 
was it? Rikerson caught himself listen- 
ing. Then she began the words: 


Throw out the life-line; throw out the 
life-line 
Some one is sinking to-day. 
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The old man shifted his gaze across 
the road to the cemetery an eighth of a 
mile away. After a minute of waiting 
he called in a gentle voice: 

“Martha!” 

The singing stopped and his wife ap- 
peared on the threshold. She did not ask 
him why he had called her. Long ago 
they had passed beyond the loquacious 
stage, until now there was an actual 
thrift of words between them. She mere- 
ly looked up at him sidewise—a plain- 
featured, stoutly-built, ordinary old 
woman with pursed lips and eyes burn- 
ing neither too brightly nor too dully. 

“Let’s take a walk,” he supplemented. 

“Why, Eben!” she exclaimed, in a 
fluster. “Wait till I tidy up a bit.” She 
hurried into the sewing room; the “‘tidy- 
ing up” consisted in putting a white silk 
kerchief around her neck and a white 
“fascinator” over her head. 

He marched stiffly across the lawn at 
her side and they took the road together. 
As they reached the gate of the grave- 
yard, he turned: “Let’s go in for a little 
while.” She followed a bit nervously. 


There was that miraculous magic in 
the sunset air which made it seem not 
air alone, but rather a quintessence dis- 
tilled from earth and fire and air and 
water. The earth was in it, certainly— 
pungent, as if thrown up, sky-high, in 
dusty particles by flower-seed, grass-seed, 
grain-seed bursting through the sod; 
and the heat of the sun’s new fire was 
in the air—not a stupefying heat, but 
the warmth that invigorates cold veins; 
and a faint moistness, an aromatic dew, 
permeating, as if given off from a giant 
alembic filled with innumerable per- 
fumes, filled the air. The air itself 
seemed completely renewed, cleansed by 
the oxygens of winter. : 

New life again! New life again! The 
whole world seemed to shout. 

The old man reached the burying- 
ground and paused. Curious—he thought 
—the middle ground between Life and 
Death here in this garden of the dead. 
He felt in himself that all the essences 
of life were at work here—at work in 
the grass, in the roses, in the perfumes 
of the juices of every growing thing— 
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all the essences of life without any of 
life’s sordid practicalities. On the other 
hand, all the practicalities of death were 
here; and yet there was no feeling of 
death in this spring air. 

As he stood thus, gazing calmly across 
the graves, his wife looked at him. He 
hasn’t any feelings except his own sel- 
fish feelings, she thought to herself. 

In a fashion almost ceremonial, they 
walked in among the tombstones. He 
kept thinking: ‘‘The spring, late as it is, 
is here again; it is in my blood; I can 
feel it. My God, my God, is it possible 
that we can be born again? Dost thou 
lavish upon the earth this annual miracle 
that we may see and know?” 

3ut the old woman was thinking 
other, practical thoughts. She was saying 
in her heart: “I have thrown my life 
away.” 

She pointed silently at a thin, oblong 
shaft of marble, chronicling the death 
of a man one hundred and forty years 
before. 

He inclined his head and read the 
trite old epitaph: 

Here you may see as you pass by: 

As you are now, so once was I. 

As I am now, so you must be. 

Prepare for death and follow me! 

He felt he must cry out, must explain 
that he was not the hard, unresponsive 
thing which everyone thought him to 
be ; he wanted to tell people, passionate- 
ly, that he realized all these other things 
about life—that, as the epitaph tacitly 
said, he would be going this way but 
once—that he must fill this passage with 
generosity. He wanted to admit the need 
of being kind toward human frailty. 
But he could not. His long austerity 
choked the words back. His iron pose 
kept him mute as iron. 

His wife looked at him, not in malevo- 
lence, but with a stupid sort of matter- 
of-fact feeling bred of long association 
with him. That epitaph ought to please 
him, she thought. He had always said 
there was a great deal of nonsense in 
the matter of life and of living. Well, 
the man who had written that verse cer- 
tainly considered the affair of life non- 
sensical enough. As for herself, she had 
thrown her life away. And two tears 


emerged from her eyes, those eyes neith- 
er dull nor bright, and ran rapidly down 
her worn old cheeks. 

Slowly they moved on, not without a 
majestic dignity, that silent old couple. 
The dusky air seemed deepening into a 
soft blue, like the blue of the air in a 
dream. By no means dark as yet, the 
air in that quiet grave-garden did really 
seem bewitched with a dream quality 
—a hush, a gentleness, a spiritual rest- 
fulness—which, slipping imperceptibly 
into the minds of the old people, 
lulled them as if they lay in the light 
twilight of a long sleep. There was 
no anguish here, no thoughts of living 
pain and struggle: the mind here went 
on peaceful long errands back and forth 
through sweet-scented years, leaving the 
heart always soft and serenely joyous. 

As they passed the graves of his two 
young wives, the old man decently re- 
moved his hat and Martha meekly 
bowed her head. The fragrance of the 
white roses on those mortuary mounds 
was redolent of the wonderful youth, 
the mystic death, of his brides of long 
ago. At the memory, the old man fal- 
tered and his eyes grew misty. Strange 
stirring power of such incense! 

Yet, suddenly taking his old wife’s 
trembling hand and bending further 
over, he kissed it; and placed his arm 
behind her back and led her further on, 
strolling carefully through those tiny, 
grassy hills. At the action, she felt glad 
in her heart. 

Once he paused. They read together 
the lines on the white marble over a last 
year’s death—that of a young artist, a 
modern in that ancient hostelry: 


A summer night descending, cool and 
green 
And dark, on daytime’s dust and 
stress and heat. 
The ways of Death are soothing and 
serene, 
And all the words of Death are 
grave and sweet. 


It is true, thought the old man. Yet, 
why should I wait for death? I am 
almost a dead man now; why should 
not the ways of whatever life remains 
to me be soothing and serene? What 
have I done that they are not so? What 
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am I to do? I realize all these messages 
that have been put before me. I am not 
hard, as people think. It is something 
else that holds me back—something 
greater than I am. I am not hard, as 
people think— 

She had not wanted her daughter 
buried with the others of his family, so 
the little grave stood apart, set off with 
conch-shells and white fieldstone. Upon 
it violets were blooming, edged with 
rows of dusty-miller and love-in-the- 
mist. She turned to say something, by 
way of explanation ; but, abruptly giving 
up the idea, left him and knelt by the 
side of Millie’s grave. 

Before he realized what she was do- 
ing he heard her sobbing, this quiet, re- 
pressed old woman who seldom spoke 
and who never had shown any emotion. 

“Martha—oh, Martha—now, don’t! 
Don’t,” he said, heavily. 

He came and put his hand on her 
shoulder. She burst into tears and more 
sobs, her shoulders heaving passionately 
as if-some tortured spirit within her 
breast was struggling for release. 

He fumbled clumsily for her cheek, 
and patted it with awkward strokes. 

“What is it, Martha?” he asked. “Tell 
me—wont you?” 

She mumbled something indistinctly. 

“What is it—dear—I didn’t hear 
you.” It had been years since he had 
called her by an endearing name. 

She raised to him her old face, streaked 
and drawn with woe. ‘You’re—so— 
hard! So—hard!” she cried. “Can’t you 
see what you’re doing? You’re making 
everybody around you think that living 
aint worth while. You’re making us all 
think that our lives are just thrown 
away.” 

“What do you mean, woman?” 

“My life is just thrown away. Lillie’s 
life is just thrown away. Why can’t I 
have my own little Lillie back here with 
me? The only thing I’ve got on earth 
that makes me think possibly living is 
worth while! Lillie, my own poor mis- 
guided little girl!” 

The sincerity of his astonishment was 
plain in every line of his face. ‘Martha! 
You talk that way about—about that 
kind of a creature! I am not hard, but I 








am moral and I am a Christian. I have 
a heart as well as any of you—but duty 
is duty. We must maintain our principles 
in life—or without principles our lives 
—all life—would go to smash.” 

She bent further over the grave and, 
in a sort of disconsolate wail, replied: 
“It looks to me as if our lives had gone 
to smash, Eben. I don’t see that your 
morality or Christianity has saved you 
or me or anybody else from going to 
smash. I come to the conclusion that all 
[ want out of life is a little love—and I 
aint getting it.” 

“Where could you get it ?”’ he inquired 
grimly. 

“From Lillie—that’s where.” 

He opened his set lips far enough to 
let out a despondent hiss: “That Jeze- 
bel.” Then the old doubts came over 
him: What was being moral? What be- 
ing Christian? Whither had these things 
—as he had interpreted them—carried 
him? If there actually were principles 
in life, there didn’t seem to be much 
reward in acting up to them—or, per- 
haps, he had acted up to the wrong set 
of principles? Martha was right: some- 
how or other, in spite of his doing his 
duty, things were going to smash. But, 
perhaps, that was nothing extraordinary 
—perhaps all lives went to smash in 
some fashion. Spiritually, if not physic- 
ally. Who could tell? He couldn’t. He 
did not know. 

His wife startled him: “Maybe your 
idea of Christianity aint Christ’s idea at 
all,” she was saying, in her homely fash- 
ion. 

Well, he reflected, bitterly, there was 
nobody here to tell him whether it was 
or not. —‘‘That ground’s damp,” he re- 
marked, aloud. He looked with melan- 
choly solicitude at her bowed shoulders ; 
women were such sentimentalists! Yet, 
his own eyes were still moist from the 
magic of the season and the place—and 
those moist eyes traveled beyond the 
bowed shoulders to the violet-clad grave. 
If Millie had lived—what would she 
have done? Gone straying off after pas- 
sion? Or cooped herself up under a hard 
shell of principle?—As who had done? 
He? At first he rebelled at the thought. 
Then he partially admitted its truth. 
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The old man, still kneeling, with a prayer half-muttered on his lips, felt in a blind, tragic way that he 
had been wrong 
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How could the thought have gotten into 
his head if the truth hadn’t already been 
there? He was cooped up under a hard 
shell of principle. But with this girl 
gone wrong—in God’s name, was ever 
a man tried so sorely before >—Yes, no 
doubt. Thousands of them. Millions of 
them. 

He was surprised at his wife, usually 
so taciturn, so expressionless. He was a 
little appalled at her. 

“You'll live to see the day you'll wish 
you had forgiven Lillie,” she blurted out, 
still kneeling. 

Like an anarchist, talking about 
love! “This isn’t the kind of neighbor- 
hood that forgives—or forgets,” he re 
minded her. 

“If you get any joy of life out of this 
neighborhood you're welcome to it,” she 
began. Then she looked up and saw the 
queer expression in his moist eyes. She 
had not noticed it before. He assuredly 
was a “difficult” man, she thought. No- 
body knew just what went on back of 
those staunch eyes of his. She wiped her 
eyes and considered him a moment, pen- 
sively. 

“She’s put a blot on my name,” he 
began. 

“She? A blot on your name? Answer 
me: Who could put a blot on your name 
except you yourself ?” 

Then she reached out and took his 
hand. ‘‘Eben, kneel down here alongside 
of me—and Millie,” she commanded. 
Slowly, he obeyed, as if still arguing 
with himself. “Now, please, please, 
Eben—as you loved me_ twenty-five 
years ago—please don’t argue. Don’t 
think. Don’t do anything but close your 
eyes—and pray—and keep hold of my 
hand—and feel! Feel! Throw every- 
thing else aside and let your true feel- 
ings lead you! Don’t you fee/ that the 
one thing in the world worth while is 
love? Don’t you? Don’t you feel that 
your heart and my heart are just starved 
for one little mite of love? Don’t you 
feel that our just working and living 





day after day, empty-hearted, is really 
nothing but a mockery of life, Ebén? 
If Christ came into this cemetery right 
now, don’t you think He would curse us? 
But He don’t need to come—we are 
cursed enough as it is. I think—” But 
she could not finish. Plaintively, piti- 
fully, she began again her, soft, monoto- 
nous sobbing. 

And the old man, still kneeling, with 
a prayer half-muttered on his lips, felt 
in a blind, tragic way that he had been 
wrong. He still would have tried to re- 
cover his footing, but spiritually, as well 
as actually, he was on his knees ; and the 
scent of violets from that little grave 
worked into his senses until his senses 
swam ; and all the multitude of messen- 
gers of the spring beat at his heart with 
tiny hands until his heart opened to 
them, submissively. In the purple twi- 
light thus they knelt a long, long time, 
while the old woman prayed, half-aloud, 
a worn, pathetic prayer. 

Then, when he arose, he said: ‘‘Come, 
mother,” and lifted her up. And he put 
his arms around her neck and kissed her: 
first on her forehead, then on her tired 
eyes, then on her withered lips. For now, 
he knew that this blundering, hard- 
worked, half-mute woman had spoken 
the truth: there was nothing left to him 
but the possibility of a little love. Love! 
Though it came late, like the spring! 

Back up the sandy road, through the 
deep twilight they went, hand in hand. 
When they reached the porch, she sank 
down on the step with a sigh. But the 
old man started around the house 
toward the barn. 

“What you goin’ to do, Eben?” she 
called. 

His words, soft and humble, sounded 
really beautiful through the dusk : 

“Lillie’s over at the Falls. I’m going 
to drive down and catch the eight-forty. 
I’m going to get Lillie and bring her 
back with me. I hope she’ll forgive me. 
If she can, I hope she’ll love me till I 


die.” 
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ADEMOISELLE AMIE awoke 
with a start and sat up in bed, lis- 
tening. For a moment she could not tell 
what had disturbed her early morning 
nap. Then she heard an insistent scratch- 
ing in the hall, followed by a plaintive 
mew. 

“Mon Dieu, but that Heliotrope is an 
enfant terrible!’ exclaimed Mademoi- 
selle gingerly, crossing the floor in her 
bare feet. As soon as she opened the 
door, a large cat, once white but now 
grimy with marks of a nocturnal jaunt, 
sprang into the room, arched her back 
and rubbed affectionately against her 
mistress. But Mademoiselle would not 
respond to the overture. Instead, she 
looked at her pet with an eye of disci- 
pline, and pointed sternly to the wood- 
box. Heliotrope, sensing disgrace, 
jumped up and began an industrious 
process of restoring her fur to its origi- 
nal purity. 

Mademoiselle went back to bed, but 
she could not sleep again. She watched 
the cat’s ablutions, noting how complac- 
ently the creature flaunted the fact that 
she had passed an exceedingly adventur- 
ous night. Again Mademoiselle was re- 
minded that, while she and her pet 
enjoyed an intimate companionship, 
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“The bell 
has rung; 
my prince 
is gone...... 
But such a 
nice young 
man” 


Heliotrope, 
after all, had 
the more va- & 
ried existence. ww 
For Helio- 

trope had experiences. And Mademoi- 
selle, with all her longing for adven- 
ture, lived a monotonous round of cut- 
ting, fitting and finishing garments for 
other people to wear in their quests. In- 
deed, her work kept her so busy that she 
seldom ventured far from home, living 
in her one room like a nautilus in its 
shell. 

The room had once been a store, and 
the door which opened directly to the 
street, with large show windows on 
either side, was a constant reminder of 
the original use of the place. Mademoi- 
selle had divided it into three parts—the 
left side for business, the right for lei- 
sure and the rear for such mundane 
necessities as sleeping and eating. 

In the window on the work side was 
a blue and gold placard, announcing: 
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Then, lest the uninitiated wonder 
what the specialty might be, fashion 
plates flanked both sides, picturing ladies 
in marvelous hobble skirts, empire coats 
and plumed hats. Mademoiselle’s sewing 
machine was placed conspicuously, to 
get the best light; in the corner was a 
headless fitting form decorated with a 
rakish pink bow; in the center was a 
rocking chair and a work table piled 
high with garments. 

It was here that Mademoiselle spent 
the greater part of her life, but she could 
look across to the curtained cosy-corner 
where the things she loved best were 
displayed. 

The wall of the tiny boudoir, as 
Mademoiselle liked to call the left side 
of the room, was decorated with pictures 
from French history: Napoleon, in a 
vivid colored chromo, was in command 
of an army, which, according to Made- 
moiselle, never went to Waterloo; Marie 
Antoinette played perpetually in her 
Petit Trianon; Joan of Arc watched her 
father’s flocks, and Voltaire smiled sar- 
donically from a magazine illustration. 
The little shrine, containing a golden 
statuette of the Virgin, was a family 
relic, brought by Mademoiselle’s grand- 
mother from Dijon. But the most im- 
portant article, and the thing Mademoi- 
selle treasured most, was her book-case. 

Here, yellow-backed French novels 
jostled “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” and 
Oliver Optic leaned affectionately 
against Henry Ward Beecher. For 
Mademoiselle was a book lover, as well 
as a reader; she had the collector’s in- 
difference to content. Every Saturday 
night she allowed herself the privilege of 
a walk across 125th Street,the great thor- 
oughfare of Harlem; and the hour when 
she stood hanging over a table of musty 
volumes at the second-hand book shop, 
weighing the relative merits of a red and 
blue binding, and deciding between a 
clean paper back and a slightly damaged 
cloth, was the happiest of her week. 
From the reading of her literary mis- 
cellany, Mademoiselle had developed a 
unique assortment of ideas on all pos- 
sible subjects and a never-failing inter- 
est in everything under the sun. 

On this particular May morning, 


Mademoiselle waited for daybreak, 
imagining the many things in the world 
more interesting than finishing Maggie 
Murpky’s first communion dress. The 
week before, she had added “Don Qui- 
xote” to her library ; and for several days 
her mind had been on his adventures. 
This may have been the reason for her 
looking so enviously at Heliotrope. 
Heliotrope knew something of the world 
outside. True, it was a sphere feline, 
but, in Mademoiselle’s philosophy, a 
cat’s world is as interesting to a cat as 
a man’s world to a man. 

“Ma fot! but that Don Quixote was 
a great man,” she mused. ‘He was so 
venturesome. That’s the trouble with 
folks; they sit still and let the great 
world whiz by. It would be better to 
have one good day than a week of Sun- 
days, even if you had to allez au diable, 
afterward. 

The boldness of her thought caused 
Mademoiselle to give an apologetic 
glance toward her statuette of the Vir- 
gin. 

“Even the Blessed One,” meditated 
Mademoiselle, “she had a trip to Egypt. 
And me! I’ve lived near the subway 
that plunges thousands of miles under 
the ground and never been once inside. 
I’ve never seen the great statue of lib- 
erty in Sweegel and Swooper’s store, or 
the lake in the Hippodrome where an 
army bigger than the dear Napoleon’s 
can swim.” 

A streak of light across the floor her- 
alded the dawn. Mademoiselle went to 
the window and peered out. Something 
in the earthy smell of the season, in the 
red flush of the sky, in the lure of early 
daylight, filled Mademoiselle with a de- 
sire to fare forth. 

“Dame!” she shrugged her shoulders. 
“But why should I not? What is keep- 
ing me?” 

She glanced at her new volume of 
“Don Quixote.” An impulse to imitate 
his quest for adventure, to go out, any- 
where, risk anything, for the joy of hav- 
ing an experience, possessed her. 

“And why not? New York is one 
big place. Much can happen to a lady. 
Tiens! I will go to-day.” 

Once the gulf of decision was bridged, 
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Mademoiselle was as happy as a child in 
anticipation of a picnic. She put on her 
best black dress and decorated it with 
the pink bow usually worn by the head- 
less bust. Then she hastily prepared a 
light breakfast and called Heliotrope to 
sit in the high chair opposite her place 
at the table, for sociability. As soon as 
the dishes were washed, Mademoiselle, 
filled with recklessness, marched to the 
window and turned her sign so that it 
faced inward. When she donned her 
shabby black jacket and sailor hat, Heli- 
otrope ran toward the door as if to 
accompany her, but Mademoiselle was 
firm. 

“Mais non, ma chérie! A kitty’s place 
is in the house. If you were a nice, wool- 
ly dog instead of only a cat, you could 
go, like the faithful Sancho in our book, 
and help me make the adventure. But 
not for you. Au revoir!” ¢ 

Never before in Mademoiselle’s thirty- 
five years had she willfully broken the 
routine of her days. There had always 
been the restraining influence of finan- 
cial lack, ever since she could remember. 
It would not have required so many 
hours of patient labor to earn enough 
for her simple needs had Mademoiselle 
been less tender-hearted. But when a 
pretty shop girl or a tired mother came 
with the eager “how much ?” she charged 
what she thought they could spare, in- 
stead of what the work was worth, al- 
though she could ill afford to be so 
generous. On this particular day, how- 
ever, she felt rich, for in her pocket was 
a bright silver dollar, paid her unex- 
pectedly on an old bill. 

Once started on her quest, she hardly 
knew where to go first. She stopped at 
the corner, looking up and down the 
long avenue—which seemed unfamiliar, 
bereft of its noisy traffic. In the midst 
of her hesitation she was inspired. 

“Tdiot! Simpleton! Why did I not 
think of it before? I'll go and see my 
Lizzie.” 

With this announcement she made a 
quick turn ‘and started up toward the 
steep hill in the direction of Washing- 
ton Heights. Many blocks to the north 
was an old graveyard that Mademoiselle 
visited once or twice a year. It was here 
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that Lizzie dwelt. Mademoiselle had 
been her friend since a lonely Sunday, 
years before, when in wandering around 
the cemetery, she found a neglected 
plot. The old stone, marked. ‘“Lizzie— 
A Spinster—Aetat XL,” had appealed 
to Mademoiselle’s sympathy. Everyone 
else was characterized by some relation- 
ship or endearing epithet, but Lizzie 
was as solitary as Mademoiselle herself. 
With impulsive sentimentality, Made- 
moiselle immediately had taken a lit- 
tle from her savings and bought of a 
French florist an immense mortuary 
wreath with leaves of purple tin, as 
imperishable as the tablet on which she 
placed it. Since that day, Mademoiselle 
had regarded Lizzie as her most inti- 
mate friend. 

The gate was unlocked and Mademoi- 
selle made her way to the corner which 
everyone else had apparently forgotten. 
There was always some gardening to be 
done and Mademoiselle busied herself 
pulling dried weeds and throwing out 
twigs ‘and stones. When she was tired 
from this exertion, she sat down to rest 
and enjoy the morning breeze. 

Suddenly a sound as of digging came 
to her ears. She leaned forward, puz- 
zled. It was hardly possible that some 
one was making a grave at that hour. 
Besides, she had seen no evidences of a 
funeral near the entrance. She rose and 
peered around but she saw nothing. Aft- 
er tense listening she at last located the 
sound behind a clump of bushes, near 
the old stone wall, back of Lizzie’s lot. 

She tip-toed toward the spot, and then 
started with surprise; for her eye fell 
upon a young man, industriously exca- 
vating a hole, under a bush of gorgeous 
lilac blossoms. He was intent upon his 
task and obviously in a hurry to bury 
something. Mademoiselle watched him 
unobserved; then curiosity overcame 
discretion and she gave an imperative 
little cough, followed by a cheery: 

““Good-morning, Monsieur.” 

The man jumped back, startled, and 
then eyed Mademoiselle defiantly. He 
was evidently in bad humor, for he 
scowled darkly and did not return 
Mademoiselle’s friendly greeting. Made- 
moiselle stood still. 





























She was a dainty bird-like little thing, but there was a dignity in her attitude. Her bright eyes met 
his steadily and sweetly 
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‘I'm doing the Captain Kidd act,” said the young man. “Savvy? No? Well, Madam, I’m buryin 
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“What yer want?” he demanded, 
gruffly. 

Mademoiselle shrugged her shoulders 
indifferently. “Nothing but that you 
should tell me a polite good-day. It 
would cost you nothing.” 

The man dropped his trowel. “Well, 
I’m damned! If you aint the nervy runt !” 

He looked at Mademoiselle curiously. 
She was a dainty, birdlike little thing, 
but there was a dignity in her attitude. 
Her bright eyes met his steadily and 
sweetly. She might have been a kinder- 
gartner teaching a wee laddie his morn- 
ing greeting. The man’s expression 
softened under her gaze; he gave an em- 
barrassed laugh. 

“Well, good-mornin,’ Bright Eyes,” 
he said, not unkindly. ‘“*How’s the world 
treating you?” 

“That is much better.’”” Mademoiselle 
nodded approval. “The world, Mon- 
sieur, always treats me well. I do not 
permit it otherwise.” 

The pupil stared at the quaint figure 
before him. “Well, I never! Say, Birdie, 
what yer doin’ here?” 

“Visiting a friend. And you?” 

The man hesitated. “Well,” he an- 
swered, brusquely, “I wasn’t going to 
put an ad. in the morning papers, but 
since you got me here, I might as well 
tell you. I’m doin’ the Captain Kidd 
act, like the one at the Star Theatre. 
Savvy? No? Well, Madam, I’m buryin’ 
meh cash.” 

“Maybe it is safer so,” Mademoiselle 
responded as calmly as though burying 
a fortune were a daily occurrence. “Do 
you not need it?” 

The man could not fail to respond to 
her friendliness. 

“Naw, I don’t need it. It can’t do me 
no good. If I told you, could you keep 
mum ?” 

Mademoiselle drew herself up, majes- 
tically. ‘Monsieur, I am not a grapho- 
phone.” 

“Well, Birdie, the truth is, I’m plan- 
nin’ to bury my wad and then jump off 
the ferry. Meh life is ruined. I aint got 
nothin’ to keep me on ¢erra cotta, no 
longer.” 

“You poor man!” There was a sympa- 
thetic caress in Mademoiselle’s voice. 


“And has a great misfortune come to 
you, so young ?” 

“Yep.” There was a silence, broken 
only by the renewed digging. “Yep. Meh 
goil died on me. I was saving this for 
her trousoo, as you Frenchies say, and 
for to get married. But now she’s gone 
and I don’t need it. I saved all that.” 

He pointed to a small leather bag. 
Mademoiselle was all interest at once. 

“Did she die?” 

“Yep. She kicked the bucket all right. 
And now, I don’t want to live no lon- 
ger. It’s only an aggravation. To-night, 
it’s the briny deep for me—” 

“Oh Monsieur, don’t be extravagant,” 
interrupted Mademoiselle. ‘‘A life is so 
precious—to throw it away! Perhaps if 
you saved it, you could be happy again.” 

The man shook his head. He appeared 
now to be quite overcome by the pathos 
of his situation. Mademoiselle drew clos- 
er and put her hand on his arm. 

“Do not die,” she commanded, gen- 
tly. “There are many others who are 
lonely, too. I, for instance, I have no 
one but Heliotrope and Lizzie.” 

Mademoiselle’s voice was appealing. 
The man, whose looks had been so surly 
at the beginning, became mild under her 
comradeship. Mademoiselle, seeing that 
she was making progress, continued : 

“What a pity she died. Was she young 
and pretty?” 

Her companion made no reply. Made- 
moiselle, realizing that it was difficult 
for him to discuss his sorrow, added 
tactfully: 

“And what a shame for you to bury 
your money. When you are dead, no one 
will thank you for dying.” 

“Say, that’s so. There’ll be no monu- 
ments for little Willum.” He appeared 
to give the matter serious consideration. 
“T might spend some of it to save it.” 

He opened his bag and Mademoiselle 
saw that it contained rolls of paper, ap- 
parently wrapping coins, as well as 
several packs of paper money. “Hold 
them,” he said, putting a pile of green- 
backs into her hand. “We'll bury the 
chicken feed, and spend the rest.” 

Mademoiselle perched on a rock and 
watched the man as he deftly deposited 
the bag in the hole. 
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“It must have taken a long time to 
save all that,’’ she commented, wistfully. 
“What a sweet little house you could 
have bought. Why don’t you buy a cot- 
tage and rent it?” 

‘‘Naw. I aint interested in houses, no 
more. I’ll get rid of some of this to 
oblige you, though my mind was sot on 
buryin’ it.” 

He glanced at Mademoiselle, and 
then, as if overcome by an impulse both 
pleasing and startling, he said: 

“Say, Birdie, let’s have a racket. I’d 
like to have one good bender before I 
jump off, and you look as though it 
wouldn’t hurt you, neither.” 

Mademoiselle flushed with pleasure. 
“If it would not seem inconsiderate to 
the memory of your dear one.” 

“Forget it! She wasn’t that kind of 
a goil. Say, now that I’ve made up my 
mind, I’m a dead game sport. Let’s feed 
our faces foist. Any particular joint you 
want to see?” 

Mademoiselle pondered. “On 125th 
Street,” she began, timidly, “is a place 
where I have often-seen gentlemen in 
white caps and aprons, making, in the 
window, the delicious American pancake. 
Many times, I have wished to taste them. 
I think it is called by the name of 
Childs.” 

“Aw, say, you insult meh! This aint 
no ten cent racket. I’m out to lose one 
hundred and fifty dollars. Do you see? I 
was thinking of Delmonico’s or Rec- 
tor’s.” 

“But you asked me my choice. I do 
not know the places you say and the 
Childs I have seen—it is most beautiful. 
So many times I have smelled it.” 

“All right,” he conceeded. When he 
had covered the bag with dirt, he rose 
and brushed his clothes with a brilliant 
red handkerchief. “Come on. We’ll take 
the car. It’s time to feed the animals, 
O. K.” 

Breakfast was a sumptuous repast of 
fruits, sausages, potatoes, eggs, buck- 
wheat cakes, coffee, and several side 
dishes which the host announced suit- 
able for such an unusual occasion. Even 
the illuminated sign, ‘‘Watch Your Hat, 
Coat and Umbrella,” did not dampen 
Mademoiselle’s enthusiasm for her fel- 
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low men and her joy in the day. After 
giving a magnificent twenty-five cent tip 
to the waitress and exchanging cigars 
for tooth-picks at the cashier’s desk, 
Mademoiselle’s escort suggested that 
they go down town. 

“You know,” he whispered, confiden- 
tially, “the eelight thinks that Harlem 
is kinder tame, sort of common, don’t- 
yer-know. I’m for goin’ to some pleasure 
palace like the Regal Moveys or Coney. 
Say, what would you think of Coney?” 

Mademoiselle clapped her hands, 
gleefully. 

“But this is my day!” she cried, with 
zest. “I am like the blessed Quixote for 
adventures. And you are an angel, Mon- 
sieur.” 

“Say,” interrupted her companion, 
“would you mind calling me Buddie? 
It’s a long time since I was with a lady 
and that mister kinder chills meh spine.” 
He looked at his watch. 

“Humph. Only ten o’clock. Coney 
aint very sporty in the A. M. Say, how’ll 
we get there? Anything on your mind? 
Remember I’m no cheap Johnny. What’s 
the use of working while father’s got 
his health?” 

Mademoiselle hesitated. ‘Monsieur 
Buddie, did you ever—well—” The de- 
sire seemed almost too bold for utter- 
ance. 

“Spit it out, Birdie.” 

“Monsieur, before I die, I would ride 
once in an automobile. I would like to 
go fast, fast, fast, like they go down the 
hill on Amsterdam Avenue.” 

Her companion regarded her with ad- 
miration. ‘Say, you’re all to the good. 
That’s just my idea. I’d like to try one 
of them taxies myself. We’ll get in and 
let the plunks run up like blazes.” 

He had started to use a much stronger 
term, but seeing that Mademoiselle 
winced at strong language, he put in, 
sotto voce: “All right Birdie.—I’ll talk 
like a Sunday School if you wont stand 
for cussin.’ ” 


The ride in the great orange taxicab 
exceeded even Mademoiselle’s exagger- 
ated supposition of what the bliss would 
be like. Accepting Buddie’s hint, the 
chauffeur let the car speed down town 
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at a rate which should have landed 
them all in jail. Mademoiselle sat on 
the edge of the seat, leaning forward, 
with her hands clasped ecstatically. Aft- 
er the slow progress across Brooklyn 
Bridge, when they had turned into the 
long boulevard, 
she began to urge 
the driver to in- 
crease the pace, 
exclaiming im- 
peratively: “d/- 
lez, alles, allez 


vite, monsieur.” 





Coney Island 
was in a state of 
unusual repose, a 
but Mademoiselle 
adored the ocean, \ 
which she _ had \ 
not seen before 
in many years, 
and she was con- 
tent to rest on 
the beach. At 
noon they wan- 
dered to Bright- 
on Beach and en- 
joved a shore 
dinner with such 
delicacies as 
clams, fish and 
lobsters. Made- 
moiselle an- 
nounced that the 
table looked ex- 
actly like the one 
painted on the 
bill-board near 
her home, except 
that the catsup 
and Worcester- 





shire sauce were { 


not yet in evi- | 
dence. Ss 
If the ocean 

suggested to Buddie his announced in 
tention of seeking a watery grave, he 
made no comment. He listened to Made- 
moiselle’s gay chatter, growing more 
genial as the hours passed.. Clearly he 
was enjoying himself and Mademoi- 
selle as well. He heard her artless con- 
fidences, asking a number of interested 





— — 


questions. Mademoiselle told him of her 
room, her work, of Heliotrope and Liz- 
zie. 

“Why, Monsieur Buddie, I may not 

again leave my house for days and days, 
and I shall remember this—this what 
you call it?— 
bender ?—as long 
as I live. I prayed 
the Virgin to send 
me a happening. 
;ehold! The 
Blessed One sent 
you. To-night I 
shall ask her to 
make a_ special 
good for you.” 

Buddie gave 
an embarrassed 
smile. “I’m afraid 
she wont waste 
SF no love on me. I 
aint in it with 
religion no more. 
| Say, Birdie, 
| you’ve had a 
kinder tough 
time, fixin’ up 
everybody but 
| yourself. What 
do you say to 
buying a dress, a 
kind of sooveneer 
of the day?” 

Mademoiselle 
sprang to her 
feet. “Mon amt, 
four moi? La 
grande toilette? 
| All m y days, 








. \ sje - 
She finally Mon ieur, I have 
emerged prayed for a pink 
from the garment. Every 


dressing 


vear at Easter I 
room. ; 


hope to change 
the black to pink. 
It is so beautiful 





a color.” 

Buddie appraised her critically. “You 
wouldn’t look half bad with a little 
trimmin.’ Females is so dependent on 
things. Come on, we’ll go back to Brook 
lyn.” 

“Why no Sweegel and Swooper’s ?” 
begged Mademoiselle. “Every time I see 
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that sweet picture, ‘Meet me by the 
fountain,’ I declare to myself that some 
day I will meet one there.” 

Buddie evaded the question. ‘‘By’n’ 
by. You can tog out nearer just as well. 
I was thinkin’ of Central Park for this 
after, and the Hippydrome to-night. 
Does that get you?” 

“You read my mind, mon ami,’ de- 
clared Mademoiselle, impressively. “It is 
a day of wonders.” 


It was a gorgeous pink suit, with hat 
to match, that Mademoiselle finally se- 
lected, with the aid of Buddie, several 
floor-walkers, all the clerks in the de- 
partment not busy at the moment, and 
several interested customers. Mademoi- 
selle asked the advice of all and chat- 
tered volubly while the purchase was in 
process. She won a chorus of sincere ad- 
miration when she finally emerged from 
a dressing-room, transformed for the 
moment, from a little, middle-aged fig- 
ure, to a gay young girl. 

“Tt’s like the fairy story of ‘Cinder- 
ella,’”’ she told Buddie, on the way to 
Central Park. “And you, my dear friend 
Buddie, are both the Prince and the 
Fairy God-father.” 

“Humph! That fits me, all right.” 
But Mademoiselle’s new clothes seemed 
to inspire him with awe and he did not 
talk much during the trip. He waxed 
communicative again as he followed 
Mademoiselle’s suggestions about “do- 
ing’ the park. Who could have resisted 
a visit to the Zoo, a ride on the Merry- 
go-round, inspection of greenhouses, and 
refreshments of ice cream, peanuts and 
soda water? 

Toward the latter part of the after- 
noon, Mademoiselle asked again, most 
wistfully, to visit the great store which 
had captivated her imagination for years. 

“Tt is not that I would buy,” remarked 
the representative of the eternal femi- 
nine, “but I would see.” 

Buddie reluctantly consented. Made- 
moiselle did not notice the reserve which 
suddenly came over him—she was too 
eager over this, the crowning feature of 
her adventurous day. He was inclined 
to make her hurry by the shop windows 
and Mademoiselle was disappointed that 


he did not respond to the lure of the 
bargains. She was about to ask him if 
he were tired, when he clutched her arm, 
and she saw that he had grown suddenly 
pale, with the morose, hunted look again 
in his eyes. 

“Look here!’ he said hoarsely. “You 
look straight ahead, but listen for all 
you're worth. Slip your hand down; I’m 
going to put this wad in your glove 
so! I see and old friend and I may speak 
to him, but he aint the kind I want 
you to get acquainted with. Savvy? Stop 
looking so scared. Smile, like you did. 
When you leave me inside the store, you 
go and buy, as quick as you can, a dif- 
ferent dress, more suited to your age— 
a dark one.” 

Mademoiselle started to protest but 
he pressed her arm roughly. “Remem- 
ber now—a darkish dress! And then you 
find a place where no one will see 
you, in the lady’s place, and you put 
away the pink suit you’ve got on, and 
leave it there. Mind, don’t you have 
nothing sent, and don’t speak no more 
than you have to. When you come out, 
take the other door, on the side; don’t 
hurry and don’t look around. Go ahead 
till you come to a car. Let the conductor 
tell you how to get home.” 

Mademoiselle was greatly alarmed 
but there was a command in Buddie’s 
voice which she dared not resist. The 
whole day suddenly seemed dream-like ; 
some one had put a pin in the balloon 
of happiness, and it had burst ; perhaps 
the end of the world would come. Bud- 
die had hardly finished speaking when 
they entered the store, Mademoiselle 
walking with frightened little hops, her 
escort, with a jaunty air of assumed non- 
chalance. Suddenly, he whispered: 

“Don’t look around. Good-by, Birdie.” 

In a moment he was swallowed up 
in the great crowd of shoppers and 
Mademoiselle felt like a lost child. Only 
the little roll of bills in her glove made 
her sure of the reality of the whole 
experience. Her eyes filled with tears. 
It was so lonely in the big place and 
she felt so uncertain of her ability to 
carry out Buddie’s instructions. Then 
she straightened up. 

“Poltronne! Coward!” she muttered. 
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‘““A brave one to have the adventures! | 
am afraid of nothing, this morning, and 
now the heart of me is bumping the 
bumps like Coney Island. 7zens/ I will 
not be a silly.” 

She marched upstairs like a soldier ; 
a glance at elevator and “escalator” 
filled her with superstitious awe. Then, 
as calmly as though buying suits were 
the habit of a lifetime, she bought a gray 
one, and a hat with black plumes. She 
felt it a point of honor to spend all of 
the trust fund given her, so she selected 
a pink dressing sacque which she thought 
she could smuggle home, under the coat. 
There must be something in the color 
she loved best to remind her of Buddie 
and the happiest day of her life. 

But when she had discarded the pink 
suit, a grayness, like the new dress she 
would have to wear in its place, came 
over her spirits. 

“T am like the Cinderella, truly,” she 
thought. “I was a pink Cinderella; and 
now the bell is rung, my prince is gone 
and. in a minute, even the things that I 
have will go. C’est fini.” She swallowed 
an obtrusive lump in her throat. 

The immediate hazard of a trip up 
town alone engrossed her attention for 
the next half hour. It seemed to the 
untraveled woman that she passed 
through a whole series of hair’s breadth 
escapes before she found the right car, 
and was huddled in a corner to wait un- 
til the end of the route. 

She gave a cry of delight when she 
finally saw her own door, with its prim 
little cheese-cloth curtain. Heliotrope 
rushed forward with a welcoming purr, 
and Mademoiselle took the creature in 
her arms and kissed her again and again. 

“Von Dieu! But home is best. And 
Heliotrope, you are my one treasure.” 

She took off the gray dress, which 
somehow offended her sense of loyalty 
to the late lamented pink one. To make 
amends for her day of play, she began 
industriously with Maggie Murphy’s 
white gown. The descent. however, from 
wild excitement to humdrum domesti 
itv. was too swift. Mademoiselle could 





not concentrate her attention upon the | 
fussy little ruffles which were to adorn 
her creation, and in despair she threw it 
down. To bring the day’s events closer, 
she donned the pink dressing sacque 
which she had worn under her waist, 
and, taking Heliotrope in her lap, tried 
to describe to her this first quest in 
search of an adventure. 

In the midst of her monologue, she 
heard Willie Murphy calling an extra. 
It occurred to her that the extravagance 
of a newspaper would be a fitting climax 
to her day. She called shrilly for a 
Journal. Then, seated in solemn splen- 
dor in the boudoir, where the pictures of 
Napoleon, Joan, Marie and Voltaire 
shed their beneficent influence, she ex- 
amined her purchase. 

On the front page was a picture. She 
held it close to make sure. Yes, it was the 
face of her Buddie! But he was not in 
a grandfatherly mood. Instead, he faced 
the public with a defiant glare. Above 
the portrait, great red letters an- 
nounced : 


KID CASEY EASILY CAPTURED 


Che column to the right read: 


Kid Casey, the elusive bank Raf- 
fles and safe-blower, was seen to-day 
on 6th Avenue. Detective Berry, 
knowing that the man was wanted 
in Chicago, Pittsburg and St. Louis, 
followed Casey and made the arrest 
as he came out of one of the depart- 
ment stores. The thief, when first rec- 
ognized, was with a young woman in 
a noticeable pink dress, thought to be 
his accomplice in many of the reck- 
less burglaries he has recently com- 
mitted. The woman escaped. Casey 
accepted his capture stoically, and is 
held without bail. The police regard 
his capture as one of the most im- 
portant in many years. 

Mademoiselle gave a gasp of aston- 
ishment. For a few moments the paper 
shook in her hands, as she realized the 
meaning of the news. Then she looked 
at Buddie’s picture and tears filled her 
eyes. She shook her head, incredulously. 

“But such a nice young man!” she 
said to Heliotrope. 

















By 
JOHN A. MOROSO 


Author of “The Barrel of Barbera,” 


Illustrated by W. J. SCOTT 


O clever a man with files, drills, ex- 

plosives and generalship, in the gen- 
tle art of relieving banks of their con- 
tents, as William Blythe, alias Sir 
Richard Calverly, alias Anthony Mar- 
cus, etc., had no intention of spending 
fifteen years in Sing Sing, if his brains 
and the powerful assistance of his 
friends outside could prevent. 

Until his arrest for the attempted 
clean-up of the Anglo-American Bank, 
he was considered the master yeggman 
of the Twentieth Century. His capture 
was the result of a fluke, and not at all 
because of negligence on his part or the 
part of any of his associates. James Tier- 
ney, an ordinary plain-clothes man at 
police headquarters, had stumbled into 
the job, blindly, ignorantly and stupidly, 
as befitted a “bull” who was known 
among his associates as “Solid Ivory.” 

When the distinguished, well-dressed 
Mr. Blythe was brought to Sing Sing, it 


was hard for the deputy wardens to be- ° 


lieve that he was a yeggman. They 
thought that some mistake had been 
made in the papers and that, instead of 
being sentenced for bank burglary, he 
had been sentenced for the more polite 
method of stealing other people’s money 
from bank safes—misappropriation of 
funds. Of course, in the long run, a 
yeggman and a man who breaks a bank 
by juggling accounts accomplish the 
same purpose, but generally the inside 
bank robbers “throw all the side.” 
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In the heavy 
cover of one of 
the books, No. 
4837 found five 
excellent files 


Mr. Blythe bowed politely when the 
deputy warden addressed him, and acted 
the gentleman for every step of the short 
but bitter way which rids a man of a 
name and makes of him merely a num- 
ber. 

He enjoyed thoroughly the shower 
bath given to him, for he was English 
to the core. He was so polite to the 
“trusty” who picked out his prison garb, 
that he managed to get a suit that really 
fitted him. His hair was scant and the 
cropping thereof amounted to little in- 
convenience. 

On the left sleeve of No. 4837 was 
pinned a round, shining disk of tin. This 
signified that he started his fifteen years 
spotless of any monitorial report. He 
was innocent as a babe, so far as break- 
ing the prison’s regulations was con- 
cerned. His first offense would cause 
the removal of this badge of honor. He 
might be repentant and start all over 
again, and at the end of five years he 
would be rewarded with a stripe on 
his sleeve, but never again could he wear 
the white badge of unbroken excel- 
lence. 

The interest and amusement in the 
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elegance brought to the prison by the 
person who was once William Blythe 
soon wore off. There were hard days at 
first for No. 4837, but he met them 
with patience and suavity ever. As the 
weeks wore into months, the white badge 
remained on his sleeve, undimmed and 
untarnished. He became the model pris- 
oner, and being of scholarly bent, he 
was made the librarian “trusty” when 
No. 3314 was unshackled by the kindly 
hands of Death. 


A year passed, and the white badge of 
purity and convict virtue still shone on 
the arm of No. 4837 as he directed the 
rearrangement of the books in the li- 
brary. Few prisoners keep the little disk 
three months, for their patience breaks 
under curses, and the stoutest heart be- 
comes sponge when a man finds him- 
self caged like a beast in the zoo. 

The new librarian, when he found that 
the work of rearrangement of the books 
was going to prove a long and a hard 
task, asked permission to put in an extra 
hour every day. He pointed out that the 
library was hardly more than a clutter- 
ing mass of all sorts of books that had 
little Pretty nearly every 
charitably inclined Sunday school or 
Sunday prison committee had 
sent in boxes of volumes. He wanted to 
get rid of these. He could sell them off 
by correspondence, get rid of the waste, 
and in its place bring in volumes that 
would be attractive and helpful to the 
prisoners. There was no room for be- 
lieving that there could be harm in such 
a benevolent suggestion. 

No. 4837 was delighted when his re- 
quest was granted. He weeded out the 
worthless books, hundreds of them that 
had never been asked for, and hundreds 
that were shoddy material inside and out. 

The librarian’s next important step 
was to get in touch with a book ex- 
change. If he could secure one quarter 
the number of volumes with selected 
titles for the mass of truck he was ready 
to send out, he would consider it a fine 
bargain—so he told the deputy warden 
directly in charge of his tier of cells. 

He wrote letters to many book pub- 
lishers, seeking their advice—the letters, 


usefulness. 
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of course, being signed by the prison of- 
ficials ; the replies, too, were received by 
them, read carefully, and turned over to 
him. Finally came a bid from Maxwell 
and Martin, publishers, who had taken 
over an old book exchange business in 
New York. The old book house had been 
established forty years. The publishers 
who had bought its business were new, 
but they appeared to be well rated. A 
trade was made and promise of delivery 
of a case of selected volumes, weighing 
approximately 185 pounds, was secured. 
Che cast-off books of the prison library 
were to be shipped immediately on re- 
ceipt of those which were to take their 
place. 

No. 4837 received several sample vol- 
umes from the publishers entering into 
the trade. They were duly examined by 
the prison inspectors, marked “O. K.” 
and sent to the librarian. In the heavy 
cover of one, No. 4837 found five ex- 
cellent files, and in the back of another 
a very thin envelope of white powder. 
In scill another were several long, thin 
hooks of the finest tempered steel. The 
covers were quickly made whole and the 
samples put on the shelves. 

The morning after the arrival of the 
samples, No. 4837 polished his disk of 
virtue and smilingly remarked to a dep- 
uty that he was proud of having kept it. 

“T figure it, old man,” he said, “that 
every day of good conduct means time 
off as my sentence grows to a close.” 

“That’s what,” replied the deputy. 
“Y’got the right dope.” 

During the three weeks which the 
publishers required to fill their part of 
the bargain, the stee] bars in the cell of 
No. 4837 were filed until they were held 
only by threads. During the same time, 
the librarian packed away the books he 
was to send out in good sized boxes, 
stoutly made. With stencil brush and ink 
pot he directed three of the four cases. 
The fourth case was still empty the day 
of the arrival of the new books. It was 
to be filled that afternoon; early in the 
morning a drayman would call for the 
lot, moving one box at a time because 
of the winding and at times steep road 
that joined the prison with the freight 
station in Ossining. 
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Between four-thirty 
and five o’clock the next 
morning, when the in- 
spector on duty in tier 
38 peered into the cell 
of No. 4837, a white 


powder was puffed 
against his nostrils 
and into his eyes 


from a paper cornu- 
copia. He dropped 
to the floor with- 
out a sound, and 
No. 4837 tore aside 
his bars and 
stepped into the 
dimly lighted cor- 
ridor. He slipped 
off his night shirt, 
pulled off the uni- 
form coat, vest 
and trousers of 
the _ prostrate 
guard, swapped 
garments, and in 
two minutes the 
senseless man 
was cuddled up, 


as if asleep, in- He dropped 
side the cell. The to the floor 
bars were re- Withouta 
sound 

placed ; they 

were held fast 

with a composi- 

tion of _ resin. 


bread-dough and glue; and No. 4837 
walked down the tier, swinging a bunch 
of keys. 


II 


The passing of McCafferty, as the 
head of New York’s Central Office, 
meant also the shifting of those men who 
had been his friends and his hardest 
workers. It seemed that every man 
amounting to anything as a detective— 
save Jimmie Dunne—had been dislodged 
from the office and shot out into the 
wilds of Staten Island, Long Island and 
Westchester. 

James Tierney had been McCafferty’s 
most reliable man. The “Shoo Fly” 
squad—the police within the police— 
chosen to spy out the thieves and grafters 
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in the department, 
had never been able 


to put over anything 
on Tierney, for the 
simple reason that he, 
like his chief, was as 
honest as the day was 
long. Perhaps it was 
in derision, aimed at 
this stolid honesty, 
that the nick-name 


“Solid Ivory” 
stuck to him 
through the 
years. He was. too 
honest. He “went 
up in the air” with 
the others when 


the shake-up came, 
and when he 
landed it was far 
out in the pampas 
country — Car- 
narsic. 


In an uncomfortable station house in 
this bleak section of Greater New York, 
Jim Tierney took up his stupid duties as 
a precinct detective. Far away, down in 
the lower East Side of New York, was 
the little flat he called home, where his 
mother constantly lamented the change 
of the fortunes of her son and moaned 
over the long journey by elevated and 
trolley he had to make daily to and from 
his post of duty. 


Tierney sat in the Carnarsie station, 
with his chair tilted against the wall, his 
feet on the rungs and his morning paper 
just unfolded before him. The first 
glance at the first page made him bounce 
to his feet. 

“Holy Mike!” he 


out !” 


shouted. ‘“He’s 
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“Who’s out?” asked the desk lieuten- 
ant, not raising his eyes from the “blot- 
ter” before him. 

“Sir Dick,” replied Tierney, the paper 
fluttering in his hands as he trembled 
with the excitement of a prospective big 
job. 

“Who’s Sir Dick?” asked the heuten- 
ant, drowsily. 

“Har!” exclaimed Tierney, in disgust. 

Then he realized that he was no longer 
a headquarters man and that he was in 
exile. Of course, the lieutenant would 
not know Sir Richard Calverly, B. B. 
(Bogus Bart). They didn’t even bother 
to read the papers in Carnarsie. The 
whole bunch was moribund. 

“Dead ones!” moaned Tierney to 
himself, as he resumed the reading of 
the account of the es ape of Convict No. 
4837. 

A suffocating powder, he read, had 
been used to drug the guard. It was 
new dope, evidently especially prepared 
for just such work. Sir Dick had been 
the librarian and had managed to reach 
the library in the guard’s uniform just 
before four men called for a box of 
books that was to be shipped away. The 
men were his confederates. 

Sir Dick had addressed an empty 
box to a firm of publishers, had climbed 
in and had pulled down the top cover, 
holding it fast with small steel hooks. 
He had been lugged out in the box and 
was out of sight of the prison before his 
escape was discovered. Once around the 
bend of the road, the empty box and the 
team were abandoned for a fast automo- 
bile, and the whole party was off at 
sixty miles an hour—‘“gone a-glimmer- 
ing,” as Tierney breathed to himself. 

The guard of Tier No. 38 had been 
missed and search made for him. Then 
the cells of the tier were opened, and 
what was supposed to be Convict No. 
4837 was found huddled in his night 
shirt on- his cot. The substitute guard 
shook him, but could get no response. 
He told himself that the convict was 
sick and went for the prison physician 
after the other men had been tabbed off 
and started for assembly and the morn- 
ing wash-up. The physician was asleep 
in bed and it took time for him to get 


dressed. Every second was valuable to 
the truckmen starting away with the sup- 
posed box of books. 

The physician reached the cell and 
found that the man in it was the guard, 
and that he had been drugged. He also 
found, tucked under the cot, a cast-off 
blouse and pair of trousers of the dead 
blue-gray color used by the Sing Sing 
convicts. 

The alarm was sounded and every 
man slapped back in his cage for the 
time being. The truck that had taken 
away the box of books was traced and 
found without truckmen—the horses 
grazing by the roadside, with only an 
empty box for a burden. Automobile 
tracks showed how the flight had been 
taken up. 

“Yow!” exclaimed the one-time pet 
of McCafferty. “Yow!” 

Tierney started to read the account 
once more. It fascinated him, for he had 
landed Sir Dick and had been given 
full credit for the important capture, 
both by his old chief and by the news- 
paper men. 

He swapped papers after a second 
reading, and found that a friendly re- 
porter had managed to get into his ac- 
count the story of how “Solid Ivory” 
had landed the master yegg of the cen- 
tury. He felt grateful for this. 

The department ’phone on the lieuten- 
ant’s desk tinkled. 

The lieutenant mumbled into it and 
hung up the receiver. 

“Tierney, they want you at headquar- 
ters right off; beat it,” he said. 

Tierney’s heart leaped with a great 
bound. He became dizzy with hope. He 
flushed and paled and fumbled in his 
locker for his greening derby hat. 

When he got his full senses back, he 
turned and darted out of the station 
door. He ran to catch a trolley, bound 
in the direction of the Rockaway Ave- 
nue “LL.” station. Tierney reached head- 
quarters and appeared before Jimmie 
Dunne, the desk man. 

“What’s it, Jimmie?” he asked ea- 
gerly. 

‘“There’s a Wall Street guy wants to 
see you,” was the reply. 

Tierney’s heart sank to his flat feet, 
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and the joy of the chase was. lifted out 
like the smoke from a 


of his being 
snuffed candle. 

“Who's he? What’s he want?” he al 
most snarled. 

‘‘Here’s his card. He’s a friend of the 
commissioner and y’got a month’s leave 
of absence.” 

Tierney read: 
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HALLOWELL, FOLSOM AND MEADE, 
BANKERS 

rRIPLE SYNDICATE BUILDING 

a move on,” suggested 
“They’re waitin’ on 


“Better get 
Jimmie Dunne. 
yuh.” 

Tierney, uncomprehending, left head- 
quarters and hustled downtown. 


“Holy Mike!” he shouted. ‘“ He’s out!” 
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Below the Dead Line, where Tierney 
began his career as a precinct man in the 
old Oak Street station, he was at home. 
He lost no time in presenting himself 
at the offices of the bankers, and soon he 
was in consultation with Mr. Meade. 

“You are the man, and the only one, 
ever to get hands on this convict who 
has just escaped,” began Mr. Meade. 
“He is the most dangerous man the 
world over, as far as bankers are con- 
cerned. Not a one of us will feel safe 
until he is in Sing Sing again. We are 
one of ten firms who want you to or 
ganize a private detective force to give 
us special protection against bank rob- 
bers and all manner of crooks. We 
want you to get this man Blythe, or Cal 
verly, or whatever his name may be. 
Will you take the job?” 

“But I gotta job,” suggested Tierney. 

“Don’t bother about that,” replied 
Mr. Meade brusquely. “Send in your 
resignation. It will be accepted. We will 
incorporate you for one hundred thou 
sand dollars. 

The banker pressed a butten on his 
desk and, as a clerk entered, said: 

“Send Mr. Low here.” 

Mr. Low popped in like an automa- 
ton. 

“We want you to incorporate Mr. 
Tierney for one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, Mr. Low,” said the banker. ‘Please 
incorporate him.” 

“To-day ?” 

“Ves, now.” 

James Tierney, Incorporated, left the 
financial section and trudged home to 
tell the remarkable news to his mother. 

In two weeks time the legend, “James 
Tierney, Incorporated,’ shone in gilt 
letters on the doors of a suite of offices 
in the Triple Syndicate Building. The 
suite was richly furnished and con 
tained a modern safe, for his money and 
his records. Mr. Tierney had the use 
of any or all of the one hundred thou- 
sand dollars capital provided for him. 

He had spent a hard day assembling 
his staff of men, and it was supper 
time. He left his desk and went to a 
window near it. He gazed out idly and 
then downward to behold the great red 
steel skeleton of a new skyscraper rear 


” 
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ing its girders slowly toward his window 
sills. 

The new structure already was twenty- 
one stories high, and Mr. Tierney’s office 
was on the twenty-second story of his 
building. He leaned over and studied 
out the floor plan of the new building. 
He saw that it would leave a narrow 
area-way between his windows and the 
windows of the new skyscraper. 

“Lots of time, I guess,” he muttered, 
as he turned away and prepared to start 
for home, “but I don’t like windows 
that close to the windows of a detective 
agency.” 


II] 


The last of the workers on the steel 
frame of the Debenture Building had 
left the stockade built about its base. The 
short day of late autumn had brought 
dusk with the five o’clock whistle. 

Fires were banked under the boilers 
used to give power to the giant derricks 
up on the twenty-second floor. The 
watchman’s cabin, inside the great un- 
walled structure, was snug and warm. 
[he watchman himself was at peace 
with the world, after having mixed him- 
self a hot toddy. 

Through Nassau, Wall, William, 
Broad, Fulton and Liberty Streets trick- 
led the few lawyers, brokers, clerks and 
stenographers who had remained late at 
their tasks. In another hour, the finan- 
cial section would be as silent as the 
tomb. 

At eight o’clock, the main arteries of 
pedestrian travel below the Dead Line 
were deserted, save for occasional po- 
licemen, special watchmen, and a stray 
and late home-hurrying commuter on his 
way to one of the North River ferries. 

Two husky men, wearing workmen’s 
caps and each carrying a bundle of tools 
conspicuously, walked briskly east on 
Liberty Street, crossed Broadway and 
turned south on Nassau. They stopped 
at the watchman’s gate in the stockade 
at the base of the new Debenture sky- 
scraper and banged on the door. It 
opened. 

“What d’yer want?” asked the watch- 
man. 
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“I’m one of the ironworkers on the 
job,” explained the spokesman for the 
two. “I lost me watch when | was slip- 
pin’ out of me overalls.” 

It was a simple explanation and, as 
McGuire was the night watchman, he 
had no means of making sure that the 
two men were impostors. Therefore, like 
all his kind, he gave the men the benefit 
of all possible doubt and admitted them. 

The door closed behind the three. 

Two big, strong arms suddenly pin- 
ioned those of McGuire, and as he 
opened his mouth to yell, a rolled hand- 
kerchief was deftly stuck within it. In 
five minutes the watchman was trussed 
up like a fat turkey ready for the oven, 
and locked up in his own cabin under 
his own pallet, a bit of furniture he 
sported surreptitiously. 

“Now, Jerry, take the keys and be 
ready with your story if any cop comes 
along,” ordered the taller of the two 
men. 

“T am there,” replied Jerry, fishing 
up the keys from his own pockets. 
“I frisked him as sdon as we got 
his hands tied.” 

“Open up the runway from 
the street and close it as soon as 
the van drives in,” was Jerry’s 
next order. 

“T gotcha, Steve ; I gotcha.” 

Both worthies carried union 
cards, to show in case they 
were questioned, and _ their 
story would be that McGuire 
was off on a drunk. 

A pickpocket, by 
night or day, be- 
low the Dead 
Line, would 
have caused 
imme di- 
ate police ac- 
tivity; but 
yeggmen 
taking along 
a moving van 
in which to car- 
ry off their loot were 
comparatively secure. The 
van came by way of Brook- 
lyn over the ferry which con- 
nects the foot of Wall Street with 
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the Brooklyn shore at the base of the 
Heights. New Yorkers prefer to move 
by night because the inquisitive eyes of 
neighbors are not given the opportunity 
to take insolent inventories of the Lares 
et Penates under way. A moving van in 
any part of the city at any hour of the 
day or night gives rise to no suspicion. 
One might as well suspect a milk wagon 
at three in the morning or a trolley car 
at four. 

The van came along slowly, going 
west, as if to the Liberty Street ferry. 
Suddenly it dropped from sight, down 
the inclined runway and into the stock- 
ade of the Debenture skyscraper. The 
doors swung behind it and were locked 
by the gentleman known as Jerry. 

The driver turned the van and hopped 
from his seat, joining another man who 
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had meanwhile slipped out from inside 
the vehicle. 

Steve, who appeared to be the super- 
intendent of this moving operation, 
warned Jerry at the gate to play the 
watchman, show his card and stick to 
the drunken story if McGuire was asked 
for. He then took the other three men 
to the temporary elevator used for the 
workers on the structure, signed to them 
to get aboard with him, and in a minute 
the whole party was at the top of the 
towering mass of steel. 

Twenty-two floors above the sidewalk 
in a deserted section of the city made 
the work these men were to perform 
more secluded in its nature than if it 
were in progress in a country village. 

The heavy, loose planks, flooring the 
structure, made an excellent runway 
across the short space to the windows of 
the Triple Syndicate building. 

Steve was the first to cross, the others 
holding fast the ends resting on the 
steel girders. A long rod of chilled steel 
was slipped under the window sash. 
There was a slow pressure downward 
and the fastenings of the sash gave away. 
The window was open. 

The other men crossed and entered a 
room of one of the suites. The planks 
were pulled farther in for safety and 
work was started. 

Quietly, swiftly, piece after piece of 
furniture was taken to the window and 
passed along to the top of the unfinished 
Debenture Building. Each piece was 
then taken to the elevator shaft. 

Two hours of expert work as movers, 
and every scrap of furnishing in the suite 
was out, even the rugs. The safe re 
mained. 

Steve looked at it. 

“The Boss said to take it if we could,” 
he said to his co-workers. 

“Nix,” was the whispered chorus. 

“He said if we couldn't take it we'd 
have to crack it, and what he says goes,” 
added Steve. 

“Better get the van away first,” one 
of the party suggested. 

This was decided on and the fur- 
nishings of the suite were soon stored 
in the van below after four or five trips 
of the elevator. 
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Jerry, by careful watching and timing, 
sent out the van with its load of swag, 
and once more the gates of the run- 
way closed. 

The cracking of the safe was a simple 
matter, with such a clear road for a get- 
away. Even should the explosion be 
heard, the police would not look for the 
cracksmen in a building without walls, 
to say nothing of safes. 

Steve produced his drills, a bottle of 
the “juice” and a fuse. Tarpaulins were 
taken from the new building and the 
safe was carefully covered. 

“Zoomp !” 

The plastering fell and the window 
sashes rattled. The door of the safe 
dropped off. 

Steve and his assistants cleaned it out 
in five minutes and were gone. 


IV 


James Tierney was for showing his 
patient old mother just what it meant to 
be an incorporated man. The old woman 
was shy of making any such great ex- 
cursion away from her snug kitchen and 
her little flat. She was content to be told 
about the grandeurs and_splendors 
among which her beloved son worked. 

“It’s not f’r the likes of yer old mither 
to be visitin’ aroon amid such payple as 
J. Paypoint Morgan, Misther Thomas F. 
Ryan an’ the rest,” she protested. ‘“They 
would be laughin’ at me old bonnet an’ 
me bombazine skirt.” 

“Any man who laughs at me old lady 
gets a crack on his bean,” James as- 
sured her. 

They had many a discussion of the 
subject before Mrs. Tierney finally con- 
sented to go downtown very early with 
her son, before the millionaires were out 
of their beds of gold, and before the 
money-makers began to fill the streets. 

So, just as the buildings were being 
opened by the superintendents’ hirelings, 
one fine, crisp October morning, Mrs. 
Tierney, instead of taking off her bon- 
net on her return from mass in Father 
Evers’ church, went to a mirror, looked 
at herself carefully and then smiled to 
her son that she was ready. 

The old lady was secretly delighted, 


























“Pinch me, mother; I’m sleepin’ It's time for me to be gettin up” 
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for while luxuries did not appeal to 
her she thought that the best the world 
might offer was none too good for her 
boy. He was the apple of her eye, the 
heart of her body and the light of her 
soul. 

Tierney had trouble getting her 
through the early morning crush at the 
Brooklyn Bridge, for she wanted to stop 
for a bit of gossip with the old women 
who have paper stands there. He dragged 
her on, however, and finally into the 
heart of the business section. 

The old woman shivered. 

“Talk av the crowded East Soide,” 
she said. ‘“‘Phwat has the East Soide got 
on this. Look at thim buildings, Jim. 
They’re high as heaven from the street 
and as deep as hell from the top. An’ 
they’re all packed wid humanity, type- 
writer gurruls, like Minnie Malone, an’ 
millionaires and such. 

“Look at the little streets, Jim. They’re 
packed wid shadows, loike the valley of 
death. The sun can’t reach thim. Let’s 
be going home.” 

Tierney saw that his mother was dis- 
turbed. There was an eerie streak in the 
two of them, and he wondered if her 
feelings meant any bad luck. But he 
was not for backing down. 

“Here’s the very building, mother,” 
he said and he took her in. 

Mrs. Tierney refused at first to use 
an elevator, but the man in charge prom- 
ised to take it up very slowly and, as 
she recited the litany of the saints in a 
very high voice, and as her knees trem- 
bled, she was literally taken nearer 
heaven. 

A short walk along the main corridor 
of the twenty-second floor and mother 
and son stood before a door, the glass 
panel of which shone brightly. In large 
gold letters was the legend: 


* JaMEs TIERNEY, INCORPORATED. 


Mrs. Tierney peered at it and spelled 
it out very deliberately. 

‘““That’s me,” said her son, whipping 
a bunch*of keys attached to a chain 
from his rear trousers’ pocket. 

He opened the door. 

“Come in, madam,” he said with mock 
politeness, his back to the interior of 
his suite. As he bowed, he noticed a let- 
ter at his feet. He picked it up just as 
his mother exclaimed : 

“But, me darlin’ boy, where’s all the 
foorniture ?” 

Tierney wheeled and stood speechless. 

The place had been stripped of every- 
thing save the broken safe, the shattered 
steel door of which lay on the floor. 

The window near the safe was open 
and the plank bridge was still there. 
He ran to it and examined it. 

Then he looked through the window. 
The first of the ironworkers were get- 
ting on the job and they were wondering 
what had happened as they beheld the 
bridged area-way and the open window. 

Tierney again turned his gaze to the 
interior. He looked dazed. 

“Pinch me, mother,” he said. “I’m 
sleepin.’ It’s time for me to be gettin’ 
up.” 

“Phwat’s the matter?” she demanded. 
“Ye’re as wide awake as I am!” 

Tierney’s face was white. He choked 
as if trying to smother a volume of 
curses. Then the blood rushed to his 
cheeks and temples. 

He tore open the letter he still held 
in his hand and ‘read: 


James Tierney, Incorporated: 

Congratulations, and as a token of 
esteem for a year in Sing Sing. My 
compliments. 


Richard Calverly, Bart. 
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OM CRAIG looked like a worn-out 

business man when he came up into 
the North country, though he was not 
much past thirty. There were little lines 
and a tense look about his mouth, and a 
wistful sickness in his clear gray eyes— 
eyes that were almost too clear. 

He seemed to have no business, and 
neither did he appear to be on a vacation 
for his health. Wherever he went, people 
looked a bit more closely at him than at 
ordinary men, for there was a certain 
fighting shyness about him, an aloofness, 
a nervous desire to be by himself that 
was not natural, and which, with the 
strange and almost beautiful clearness 
of his eyes, attracted attention. 

Some guessed instinctively that he 
was grappling with something which 
was not disease, for he bore none of the 
signs of physical blight; others won- 
dered; many talked. But Tom Craig 
confided in no one. The few words he ex- 
changed with those about him were no 
more than the strictest courtesy de- 
manded. 

He watched people closely, especially 
women, and there were a few who no- 
ticed that a strange smile, which might 
have been of itony or contempt, crept 
subtly about his lips when he was look- 
ing at the other sex. The clerk in the 
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King Edward, at North Bay, observed 
this most closely, and made his guess. 

Craig remained at North Bay for a 
month and then went on to Sudbury. 
He visited the nickel and silver mines 
and looked over a few claims, but with 
no idea of investing. A dozen times he 
dropped off at wilderness stations along 
the line of the Canadian Pacific between 
Sudbury and Port Arthur, and wher- 
ever he stopped, people soon came to 
ask themselves why he had stopped. 

He was a person without a motive. 
He asked no questions, sought no in- 
formation, came quietly, paid his bills 
quietly, and departed so unostentatious- 
ly that he left mystery, and at times 
suspicion, behind him. He shunned the 
larger places, and at Nipigon hired a 
guide to canoe him fifty miles back in 
the wilderness. When he returned there 
was a different look in his eyes, his face 
was tanned, his lips were not so tense. 
But even his guide had not learned who 
he was, where he had come from, or 
what his business in life might be. 

For six months he drifted slowly 
westward, lying over for nine hours at 
Blind Indian River, that he might pass 
through Winnipeg in the night. Early 
in the autumn he got off at Regina, 
walked directly to the office of the 
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Commissioner of the Royal Northwest 
Mounted Police, and showed that most 
important person in the province a let- 
ter which gained for him an audience 
that lasted for more than an hour. 

When the two came from the com- 
missioner’s private office, the Big Man 
shook hands with him, spoke a few 
low words, and Craig was a “rookie” 
in the force. He spent three weeks in 
barracks learning to ride and shoot, and 
was then detailed to a patrol that was 
on the look-out for cattle-rustlers in the 
prairie country. He straightened up. The 
tired and worn expression left his face. 
He rode hard, and his muscles tough- 
ened. But the look of age, the look of 
a strange sickness, still haunted far back 
in the depths of his eyes. 

Late in the winter he was transferred, 
with a Corporal, to a new post that had 
been established at the headwaters of 
the Gray Beaver, two hundred miles 
straight north of civilization, in the 
Reindeer Lake country, west of Hud- 
son’s Bay. There was a little cabin-fresh- 
ly built, and in this he and Corporal 
Scottie McTabb lived alone, patrolling 
the wild country north, west, and east 
of them for a hundred miles or more. 

When the first days of spring came, 
Scottie McTabb knew this much about 
him: His name was Thomas Craig. He 
had been in the service nine months. He 
was an American, and before he came 
into the North he had been a doctor. 
Scottie learned this when he was down 
with a fever. There is small joy in liv- 
ing alone with a man as uncommunica- 
tive as a clam, two hundred miles from 
the last outpost, and the monotony of it 
began to wear on Scottie. 

But one day there came a change, 
which was dynamic in its suddenness. 
Craig set out on a two-days’ trip north- 
west. It was a different man who re- 
turned. There was luster in his eyes. His 
cheeks were filled with a new flush; his 
voice was different ; his step was differ- 
ent; the grip of his hand was different, 
when he greeted Scottie McTabb. The 
little Scotch corporal waited, conjectur- 
ing at this new spirit, and it was while 
he was frying bacon for supper that 
the thing came out. 





































“Scottie,” said Craig, puffing hard at 
his pipe, “I hit the outlet of Silver Fox 
Creek coming back. It’s not more than 
ten miles from here, is it?” 

“About that,” said Scottie. 

“There’s a Frenchman—a trapper— 
lives there. His name is Croisset, and 
he’s married to an English woman. He’s 
a half-breed—small and as black as an 
Indian. Know anything about ’em?” 

“No.” 

Craig rose to his feet and paced back 
and forth across the cabin, puffing out 
blue volumes of smoke. 

“They’ve got a girl,” he said, at last, 
and there was a curious tremble in his 
voice. “She ran in while I was there, 
with her arms full of red bakneesh. I 
didn’t notice anything much except her 
eyes and her hair. I’ve dreamed of such 
eyes, but [I’ve never seen them before. 
She’s about eighteen, I guess—a_ wild- 
flower of the forests, with her hair in 
a great long braid—” 

He stopped, and laughed a little con- 
fusedly. 

“She struck me as being very pretty,” 
he finished. 

Scottie straightened and looked at 
Craig. 

“She’s more than that, aint she, 
Craig?” he asked, laughing. “Come to 
think of it, I believe I do know some- 
thing about them. There was a Breed 
lived down on the Beaver two years ago, 
with an English wife, and they used to 
talk about his girl at the post. A raving 
beauty, that’s what she was. Her name 
was Marie.” 

“Yes,” said Craig, quietly, “her name 
is Marie.” 

Scottie almost allowed the bacon to 
burn in his astonishment. 

“You don’t say!’ he gasped. Then he 
laughed, and winked broadly at his 
companion. “I’m glad they’ve moved up 
near us, Tom. That little girl will do 
you good. That’s what you need to make 
you sociable—a woman.” 

He was about to turn when the look 
that shot into Craig’s face held him. 

“She’s only a girl—a little girl,” he 
said; and there was that haunting re- 
pressiveness in his voice and manner 
again that irritated Scottie McTabb. He 

















put down his bacon and stood over 
Craig, his blue eyes firing up with sud- 
den determination. 

“See here, Craig,” he demanded, 
gently, ‘“you’ve got to come over with 
me! You’re putting me on the blink, do 
you understand? If you’re a murderer, 
out with it, and I’ll help you. You aint 
agreeable, and it’s because there’s some- 
thing on your mind. I’m not curious. I 
don’t give a cuss for other people’s se- 
crets. But why not let me in on this? 
Company’s good for one, you know. It 
might help. Let me in. What’s up?” 

His hand dropped on Craig’s shoul- 
der, and a yearning crept into Craig’s 
eyes. Scottie was the first to come at him 
in that way. There was comradeship in 
the little Scotchman’s eyes. 

Craig’s face flushed as he answered. 

“TI believe it—would help,” he sajd, 
slowly. “Anyway, it will help to excuse 
me for being so beastly out of sorts. 
You see, Scottie—old man—it’s one of 
those things a man thinks he ought to 
keep to himself. It’s just the oldest— 
and the newest—story on earth: a wom- 
an, the other man—the crash. The plot 
is nearly always the same, with only a 
few variations. Sometimes there’s a scan- 
dal, a murder, or a suicide. The fourth 
variation is when a man doesn’t make a 
fool of himself. I didn’t. Understand ?” 

“Ves,” said Scottie, but he went on, 
relentlessly: “She was your wife?” 

Ta 

Scottie’s hand tightened on the other’s 
shoulder. 

“Let’s hear about it.” 

“It’s brief,” said Craig, ‘because 
there’s nothing new. I was a doctor, with 
a fair practice, and my fortune to make. 
And she—she was just what you called 
the little girl over there—a beauty. We 
were happy, almost like a couple of 
kids, until we moved to a bigger city. 
And then—mebby you can understand 
it, Scottie—she was so beautiful that she 
began to attract attention, and she came 
to like it. Automobiles, fine clothes, 
dreams I couldn’t materialize, a few 
parties, and then the other man, and 
his bunch of money. When I found it 
out I wiped the slate clean, perhaps a 
little too quietly. That was two years 
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ago. Six months after I left, she had her 
divorce, and they were married. They 
were in Europe the last I heard.” 

“Any children?” asked Scottie. 

“No.” 

The little corporal drew Craig to his 
feet and pulled him out through the door 
into the day that was fading into night. 
The smells of spring were in the air. The 
fat poplar buds were bursting. From the 
top of their ridge they could look down 
upon miles and miles of the quiet wil- 
derness. For a moment Scottie pointed, 
without speaking. There came to them 
the distant mooing of a bull moose, call- 
ing for a mate; behind them, in a dense 
clump of black spruce, an owl chortled 
in sleepy awakening. There was some- 
thing of majestic peace in the day’s end. 
Craig felt his lungs filling with the pure 
air, and the glory of the solitudes filled 
his soul with a strange rest even before 


- Scottie spoke. 


“See what you’ve come to, Tom,” he 
said, at last. “I was worse than you 
when I came up here, for I was dying 
of bad lungs. Look! Aint it glorious? 
You've got that, and she—why, she’s 
gone to hell,” he said, simply. 

For an instant Craig’s hands clenched. 
But there was the touch of a brother in 
Scottie’s hand as he said: 

“Let’s go in and finish the bacon.” 


II 


Later, Craig went out alone, and 
smoked. The confession that he had 
made to Scottie, the revelation of heart- 
ache that he had sworn to keep to him- 
self, had ‘already helped him, as the 
little corporal had predicted. But he 
knew that after a little he would regret 
having made that confession, for Scottie 
would see less and less of manhood in 
him now if he did not straighten up, like 
a tree that has.been bent and twisted 
by storm, and face life anew. For Scot- 
tie could not understand, no man could 
understand, and he was already sorry 
that he had weakened. 

What if he should tell Scottie that in 
his bitterest hours he could not bring 
himself to see the Woman as she was, 
but always as she had been once upon a 
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time in a fairyland of long ago? Scottie 
would call him a fool. 

Fact and reason could not shatter 
this thing that was in him. More than 
once during those last six months he had 
seen her cheeks flushed with the flush of 
wine, her eyes sparkling with the tri- 
umph of conquest, her beautiful body 
throbbing with the new and maddening 
spirit that had taken possession of her. 
Scottie, and most other men, would have 
seen her like that, and would have 
cursed her. But it was different with 
him, perhaps because he was an idealist 
and had worshiped at the foot of a 
shrine which no shock could destroy. 

He saw her again to-night, as he had 
seen her a thousand times in his wan- 
derings, back in the little village where 
paradise had opened its gates to him. 
He saw again the glorious flush in her 
cheeks, but it was the flush of their hap- 
py frolic in the orchard back of their 
little home, where the sunbeams and 
the white petals of the apple blossoms 
danced in the lustrous gold of her hair. 
He saw the laughter ahd the triumphs 
in her eyes, but they were of love and 
purity. He could not tell Scottie these 
things. ‘They were of his own madness, 
and no man would understand. 

A week later he was near the outlet 
of Silver Fox Creek, and something 
turned him in the direction of Pierre 
Croisset’s cabin. It was early in the aft- 
ernoon, and the sun was warm, and the 
air was filled with the pleasant perfume 
of earth and shrub and tree bursting 
into life. He had come within a quarter 
of a mile of Pierre’s home when a sound 
stopped him. It was the low growling 
of a dog, very near to him; and then, 
as he listened, there came a girlish peal 
of laughter, so clear and sweet that he 
smiled in sheer sympathy with it. 

He drew quietly nearer to the sound, 
and suddenly he found the sunlit glow 
of the Silver Fox almost at his feet. 
The girl’s laugh rippled up to him 
again, and he peered down through a 
break in the balsam. Marie Croisset 
was so close that he could have tossed 
a pebble upon her bare head. In the 
center of the stream was a rock, upon 
which she had lured a huge, tawny- 


haired sledge-dog. From her canoe the 
girl was teasing him. 

Craig chuckled softly as he looked 
down upon their play. The girl’s beauty 
stirred him strangely. It was half a 
child’s beauty, half a woman’s. Her 
slender body seemed a part of the canoe ; 
her movements were like music as she 
balanced herself after each reckless 
feint toward the rock, or swift dip of 
her cedar paddle. Her round, brown 
arms were bare to the elbow, and sud- 
denly she plunged one of them deep into 
the water and sent a cascade of spray 
over her comrade on the rock. 

Craig caught the cry on his lips. For 
a moment she lost her balance. The 
canoe tipped ; she gave a shrill little cry, 
and then, after another moment of sus- 
pense in which Craig was ready to jump, 
the frail craft straightened. The girl’s 
heavy braid had slipped over her shoul- 
der into the water, and as she bent her 
head so that the drip of it would not 
wet her, she pointed a playful finger at 
the dog. 

“Now see what you've done, Trig- 
ger!’ she cried. “I must go ashore and 
dry my hair, and you—you must swim !” 

She swung the canoe quickly to the 
sandy shore, almost directly under 
Craig, and sprang out with the lightness 
of a fawn. Then her fingers slipped 
with feminine swiftness through the 
glistening strands of her hair, and be- 
fore Craig could move, it fell in a dark 
and rippling glory to her hips, enriched 
by the pale glow of the sun that was 
already sinking behind the forests. 

He caught the laughing beauty of her 
face as she turned, its deep, wild-rose 
flush, the glow of her eyes, the taunting 
loveliness of her red lips as she laughed 
at Kazan on the rock; and with that 
vision of her breaking like a ray of sun- 
light into his darkened soul, Craig 
slipped quietly away. 

He was curiously excited, and he 
found himself thinking strange things. 
It was not exertion that had made his 
heart beat a little faster or that had 
brought the warm glow into his face. 
His thoughts moved swiftly as he went 
toward Croisset’s. He had looked upon 
a miracle. He had found beauty, and 
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purity, and happiness, in the heart of 
a wilderness; and in spite of him there 
rose another face before him—the face 
of one who was delving to the depths 
of life itself, in her search for the happi- 
ness which had come to this girl whose 
only companion outside of her cabin 
home was a dog! 

For an hour he smoked his pipe with 
Croisset, while Croisset’s wife prepared 
an early supper. And then Marie came, 
running breathlessly with Trigger at her 
heels, her unbound hair still leaping in 
riotous beauty about her. When she saw 
Craig standing before her, straight and 
smiling, his hand reaching out to her, 
there came a swift change in her face. 
The red blood surged into her cheeks ; 
the laughter left her eyes; and Craig, 
looking deep into them as he held her 
small, trembling hand, saw something 
in their shy loveliness that was not of 
the child—but of woman. 

It was late when he left. The moon 
had risen, and the wonderful world 
about him was bathed in its soft radi- 
ance. Croisset and the girl went with 
him to the beginning of the trail at the 
edge of the clearing. He shook hands 
with Pierre. The half-breed was relight- 
ing his pipe when he took Marie’s hand 
again and looked once more down deep 
into her eyes. They met his own, a 
little frightened, a little questioningly, 
lustrously beautiful and pure in the 
moon-glow ; and Craig saw in them that 
something—indefinable—more marvel- 
ous than life—which his soul had been 
crying to see in another woman’s eyes 
since the dawn of desire within him. 
And now he knew that he had never 
seen it, not even in those first days of 
the Fairyland, years and years ago. 

“Good-night, little Marie,” he whis- 
pered. 

And that night, for the first time, his 
voice rose in song as he went homeward 
through the forest. 


Ill 


Twice each week, and then three 
times, Craig went to Croisset’s cabin 
now. And each time that wonderful 
thing that he had found in the girl’s 
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eyes grew larger and more beautiful for 
him, until at last it walked with him, 
like a spirit, when he was alone, sooth- 
ing the old pain at his heart, filling up 
the gnawing emptiness, covering over 
with sweetness and purity and love the 
ghastly ruins of what had once been. 
And still, as the weeks of spring drifted 
into summer, he spoke no word of love, 
and told Marie nothing of what had 
happened in the days gone by. He 
dreaded the moment of telling the story 
of his broken and twisted life. 

And at last the day of it came. They 
had climbed to the top of the Sun Rock, 
half a mile from the Croisset cabin, and 
a hundred feet beneath them the vast 
solitude of green swamp and forest and 
sunlit lake reached out mile upon mile. 
Marie sat at his feet, gazing out upon 
the wonderful world, with her chin rest- 
ing in the cup of her hands. 

“Marie,” he said, suddenly, “I like 
your other name best—the Indian name 
which your father sometimes calls you. 
It’s going to be my name for you. Me- 
lee—what does it mean?” 

He saw the color deepening in the 
girl’s cheek. She looked up at him, and 
there was a mischievous glow in her 
eyes. - 

“It is Cree,” she said. “An old Indian 
first called me that down at the mission, 
where I went to school.” 

“T know,” he persisted, “but what 
does it mean.” 

The color grew deeper. She did not 
look up again. 

“Do you see—off there—where the 
sun is setting?” she asked. “Out there 
—somewhere between the forests and 
the mountains—is what the Crees call 
the Valley of Silent Men. It is the 
Indian Heaven. There was a time, ages 
and ages ago, when the Crees had no 
Heaven, and at that time there lived a 
great chief who had a daughter so good 
and so beautiful that the Great Spirit 
himself fell in love with her, and came 
down upon earth to take her for his 
wife. But the old chief loved her, and 
wouldn’t give her up, until at last the 
Great Spirit promised that in return for 
his daughter he would create a great 
Happy Hunting Ground in which all 





























of the chief’s people would come to life 
and live forever after death. The chief 
gave up his daughter, and so, when his 
people die, they now go into the Valley 
of Silent Men. The girl’s name was Me- 
lee.” 

Craig’s hand touched her shoulder. 

“The old Indian down at the mis- 
sion was right, Me-lee.”’ 

She felt the warmth of his hand, and 
trembled. 

“Why?” she whispered. 

“‘Because—because you are the purest 
and the most beautiful creature in the 
world, Me-lee,” he cried, softly. “And 
I love you—love you—” 

His arms gathered her close, and 
then in the shame and the joy that 
swept through him like sudden fire, he 
knew that the time had come when he 
must tell her all that he had told Scot- 
tie back in the cabin—and more. He 
kissed her lips again and again; he felt 
the throb and quiver of her body against 
him, and heard the sobbing tremulous- 
ness of her breath as her face nestled in 
sweet surrender against his own. He 
knew that she loved him—loved him 
as no other woman had ever loved him 
in his life, and when he lifted her face, 
and found her beautiful eyes humid 
with the tears of her happiness, he 
could only hold her closer, fighting to 
find a beginning for the thing which 
he wished to say. 

It came hard, slowly at first, with 
Me-lee’s pure eyes looking up into his 
own. And into those eyes, as he went 
on with the terrible story, there came 
the dark, startled pain of one who 
has learned that she is not first, the look 
that Craig had dreaded to see. But in 
an instant something else took its place, 
a look of wistful intentness, of pain 
for him—and her hand stole up to his 
face, and stroked it with the gentleness 
of one who understood, and who grieved 
because of his grief. Craig could look 
no longer into her eyes, and as he went 
on he gazed unseeing over her head in- 
to the world beyond. He left nothing 
unsaid. And at the end he felt Me-lee 
press closer to him, and with the sweet- 
ness of a child she raised her lips to his, 
and twined her arms about his neck. 
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IV 

After that, in the days that followed, 
Me-lee seemed to Craig something more 
than child or woman. In her eyes, in her 
gentle touch, in her wistful quickness 
to respond to his moods, he saw that 
she was fighting for him—and not for 
herself. Stranger to the world from 
which he had come, she saw his wounds 
and lived to heal them. It was wonder- 
ful to Craig. It was as if he had been 
close to death and she was nursing him 
back to life. Never did he see in her eyes 
what he might have expected to find 
there—the troublous visioning of the 
other woman. The time came when 
Craig knew that, if to sacrifice herself 
would give him greater happiness, Me- 
lee would send him back to the life and 
the woman he had once known. At last 
he had found love as he had dreamed 
that love should be. 

It was mid-summer when a messenger 
came up from Nelson House with word 
for Craig. He was wanted there at once. 
There was no explanation. He was 
wanted on a matter of importance. 

Scottie carried word to Me-lee, while 
Craig started south the next day. It was 
evening of the third day when Craig 
reached Nelson House. There were 
lights in the factor’s quarters, and Craig 
went there at once. Blood, the Hudson 
Bay Company’s agent, greeted him mys- 
teriously. He wrung Craig’s hands until 
they ached, and almost immediately ex- 
cused himself a little excitedly. He was 
gone five minutes, and Craig sat down, 
wondering what was in the wind. 

He heard Blood returning. And then 
the door to the big, lighted room which 
was the factor’s “den” opened and closed 
softly, and he heard a quick, gasping 
breath. His back was turned, and he 
whirled about. 

“Good God!” he cried, springing to 
his feet. 

Five steps away, her arms reaching 
out to him, her beautiful face filled with 
a longing and a joy which he had never 
seen there before, stood the woman who 
had once been his wife. 

“Tom!” 

Some strange thing leaped into his 
head, and dazed him. He staggered 
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toward her with a wild, low cry, seeing 
her through half blindness, and her 
name fell from his lips in a great sob. 
For a few insane moments reason left 
him. He felt her arms almost choking 
him in their embrace. Her lips were kiss- 
ing him. He heard her repeating his 
name, over and over again, and he 
caught her to his breast madly. 

“Tsobel—” 

The sound of her name brought him 
back, and with a still stranger cry he 
thrust her away from him, and stood 
facing her with a face as white as death. 

‘““Tom—Tom—” she moaned, quail- 
ing before the terrible look which she 
saw in his eyes now, “I’ve been search- 
ing for you—hunting for you—for 
months and months. Oh, my God! Tom 
—Tom—you'll take me back! I didn’t 
know how I loved you—until after— 
that. You'll take me back—you'll take 
me back—” 

Her arms reached to him pleadingly, 
but his fingers did not unclinch. He no- 
ticed now that she was dressed in a 
white, shimmering gown that made her 
look like an angel. She was older; there 
were the faintest lines about her mouth, 
but she was more beautiful than ever. 

“Forbes—” He spoke the name in a 
hard, cold voice. 

“He is dead,” she said. “He died 
six months—after—after—we were 
married Tom—lI’ve suffered—more than 
I can ever tell. I’ve been punished. Oh, 
Tom, I’ve been punished—” 

“And he left you his money?” 

Her eyes lit up at the eagerness of 
his question. 

“Ves—yes—I am rich, Tom. And. it 
is yours, all yours! Oh, you will for- 
give me—you will forgive me—you will 
take me back—’”’ 

Her arms were about him again; her 
white bosom throbbed against him, and 
she crushed her face against his breast. 

He did not speak. His arms hung at 
his side. For a time he stared hard and 
unseeing at the wall. Then, so tenderly 
that a red flush of triumph surged into 
her face, he kissed her and pushed her 
away from him. The harshness was gone 
from his face. She saw a wonderful 
peace in his eyes. 


“He left you—plenty of money?” he 
asked, gently. 

“Enough to last us always,” she cried. 
“Nearly—nearly a million!” 

Her white fingers were clasping and 
unclasping in the filmy lace at her breast. 

“We can travel,” she went on, ex- 
citement glorifying her eyes. “We can 
go where you have always wanted to go. 
You need never work again, Tom—nev- 
er—never.” She emphasized the words 
almost shrilly. 

He held out his hand, and led her to 
the door. It was a white, pure night. 
Over the top of the earth the polar star 
gleamed like a mellow moon. The Great 
Dipper shone like a constellation of 
suns. Under the glorious sky the wilder- 
ness lay black and silent and peaceful. 
She looked into his face, and marveled 
at its quiet happiness. 

“You have made me suffer—terribly,” 
he said, in a low voice, “but I do not 
lay it up against you. No, I ‘do not 
forgive you to-night, Isobel—because I 
forgave you long ago—up there,’’—and 
he pointed into the North. “‘I am glad he 
left you the money. It will be a reward 
for your suffering. I hope you will be 
happy—always. And I—” 

“And you—” She trembled. 

“See!” he cried, pointing again to the 
dazzling star. “Up there I went, 
wrecked and shattered, soul and heart 
gone—and I found peace. A woman— , 
a girl—gave them back to me. What 
would you have me do?” 

“We will pay her,” whispered the 
woman who had been his wife. 





“Yes, we will pay her,” he repeated, 
and his face was illumined with the 
joy of the thought. ‘And what do you 
think would be fair payment for the 
saving of a man’s soul?” he asked. 

“Ten thousand—twenty thousand— 
more—more, if that is not enough.” 

He was tightening his belt. 

“T am going to pay her—on Christ- 
mas day,” he said, quietly. “We are go- 
ing ‘to be married then. Good-by, Iso- 
bel, and may God bless you—always!” 

Like a shadow he slipped away into 
the white gloom of the night, into the 
North. 
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OME years ago, 

when Frederick Del- 
mar was transferred to 
a better land, his 
widow seemed to say: 

“Let me be a siren!” 

And it was so. 

For, though Louise Del- 
mar was not beautiful, she 
was as insistently femi- 
nine as a queen bee. Every 
movement, from _ the 
drooping of her shoulders 
to the light swinging of 
her fancifully shod feet, 
was like an electric flash 
proclaiming her sex. Her 
eardrums transmuted all 
the varied noises of the 
world into the perpetual 
hum of adoration. 

I remember one even- 
ing when she came up 
onto our veranda at To- 
rexo Park followed by 
the eldest Townsend and 
Lawrence Dodge as cir- 
cling satellites. To Hen- 
ry’s perfunctory remark 
that he was glad she 


with a glittering smile droop and cling and 
drift about in her 


that exploded like a 
rocket in his face. Her 
helpless hand went out, imploring 
the eldest Townsend to put her into 
a wicker chair; her caressing fingers 
slid along Lawrence Dodge’s sleeve as 


partner’s arms 





. : I was ashamed that vA 
had come in, she replied a woman should / whole bunch of them. I 
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\ she pointed to the spark- 
@ \ ling necklace of lights on 
7, the river; and when I 
) presented Peyton Ran- 
dolph, who had been 
=x dining with us, she 
~ met him with an 


——_ 


-\jJA intimate, 


j \ \ = 4 — 
} \ \ -se5y/ personal glance 
| =- from under her 
/ - 2 
/ | suddenly lifted 
; lids which switched 
, on the current for one 


of his stories. 
“There’s a view 
|! from the Gordon villa 
| above Tangier,” said 
he, “that reminds me 
of this. It isn’t so ro- 
mantic, but it’s more ex- 
citing. One night when I 
was there, a caravan 
stopped down below us. 
The camels began to 
bubble with fright, and 
there was a yell of ‘Braksh! 
Braksh!’ I knew that meant 
murder, so I went down 
the hill in half a dozen 
jumps and rushed the 


didn’t have my gun, but you 
know those people wont 
stand before a white man— 
that is, if they see he is a gentleman. I 
just cursed them up and down—if you 
will excuse my saying so, Mrs. Harley 
—straightened things out for ’em, and 
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THE SIREN 


went back to the Gordon’s villa. Of 
course, they were all scared to death— 
didn’t think I’d ever come out of it 
alive: and Mrs. Gordon’s pretty daugh- 
ter was in a dead faint—but I oughtn’t 
to have spoken of that. ‘Didn’t you 
think I’ could manage a camel train?’ I 
said, just like that. ‘Don’t you know that 
one white man is a match for a cara- 
van?” 

Lawrence Dodge, who had drifted 
into the Park from the line where the 
Fringe of Society brushes the Coast of 
Bohemia, laughed appreciatively at the 
tale, but the eldest Townsend, whose 
chief occupation is investing his surplus 
for the benefit of the lower classes, and 
who has high ideals of what constitutes 
a gentleman, joined in uncomfortably. 
It was a patently impossible adventure, 
a conversational four de force, but Mrs. 
Delmar took it quite seriously, and curl- 
ing up in a Burne-Jonesy fashion, at- 
tacked Peyton Randolph with her whole 
battery, from drooping hair and soulful 
eyes to silk-clad ankles. It was practiced, 
charming and pretty. sure of its effect. 

I confess that I have never been able 
to see how men can be charmed willingly 
that way, but then, I am a woman; and 
after all one does not ask if the moons 
of Saturn hold their subservient places 
willingly or not—the obvious fact is that 
they continue persistently to revolve. As 
I watched, I saw Peyton Randolph be- 
gin to swing slowly in the outer circle 
of Louise Delmar’s influence, coruscat- 
ing. as it were, tales of impossible adven- 
ture. He glittered and gleamed with 
fanciful narrative the rest of the even- 
ing, and when I heard Lawrence Dodge 
murmur, “Blatherskite!” I couldn’t real- 
ly blame him. It must have been a trifle 
aggravating after he had given a care- 
fully veracious account of a hunting 
trip in the Canadian woods, to have a 
soft, Southern voice tell a tale of such 
care-free gorgeousness as entirely to out- 
class mere fact. Couldn’t we have some 
sort of a social Pure Food and Drug 
Act to keep people within the rules? 

After their first meeting, Peyton Ran- 
dolph rushed along in Mrs. Delmar’s 
train, uncomfortably jostling the other 
members of it. Her ultra femininity 
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drew him like a five cylinder engine. She 
twined; she floated; she leaned; every 
word and pose said unmistakably, ‘‘I am 
a woman, and you, a man, are the most 
interesting object in the universe to me!” 
She was one personified Cling, and the 
enslaving power of her was incredible. 

I remember how, when we dined at the 
Lees’, Louise Delmar came so late that 
we were all at the table, and stood help- 
lessly at the dining room door with great 
reproachful eyes and fluttering fingers, 
unable to find her perfectly evident seat 
till Peyton Randolph sprang from his 
chair and led her to it by the hand. 

Another time I came upon them in 
the rhododendron walk, and not a leaf 
fallen in the path but she had to be 
half lifted over it. And as they drifted 
away, I heard the man’s voice: 

“T met that old Turk again during 
the siege of Pekin. It was at a temple 
door. There was a woman’s shriek—’”’ 

Louise Delmar made an interruption 
that I can’t write without a new punc- 
tuation mark—a Point of Admiration— 
nothing already invented will do. Evi- 
dently she was still a believing audience 
and inspired him with a listening ear. 

And one day, when I had sent Henry 
off for a day’s fishing in his carefully 
stocked trout stream, with a lunch bas- 
ket on his arm like a small boy, he came 
stamping back after only an hour and 
threw himself wrathfully into a chair. 

“Josephine,” he eried, “what made 
me such a fool as to ask Randolph out 
here! And why in thunder doesn’t some- 
body marry Louise Delmar again and 
take her away!” 

This was so unlike Henry that I 
knew something serious had happened ; 
and from his standpoint it had. 

He had stolen through the under- 
brush that overhangs a_ particularly 
promising pool, rigged his pole and 
chosen his fly; he had got a worthy 
trout just taking notice, when there was 
a sound of laughter, a breaking through 
the bushes as of a herd of buffalo, and: 

“Oh, here’s Mr. Harley! Then this 
must be just the best place to fish!” 
cried Mrs. Delmar, while every trout 
flirted its sophisticated tail and went 
home to lunch 
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Randolph broke down the bushes to 
make a place for her to sit, took out— 
oh, followers of Isaac Walton!—a can 
of angle-worms, baited her hook, threw 
it in with a fish-terrifying splash, and 
then dropped on the grass beside her. 
Louise Delmar sang a bit from ‘“Car- 
men” to the effect that, 

If thou me lovest not, I love thee, 

And if I love thee, then beware! 
and picking a spray of purple vetch, 
twined it ostentatiously in her hair and 
raised her soft eyelids to get its effect 
on her escort. That effect was immedi- 
ate. Peyton Randolph responded to her 
lure by a story about a man he had once 
killed by mistake. The story seemed to 
have the same effect on her that the 
purple vetch had on him, and they mu- 
tually blandished each other till Henry 
sternly unslung his pole and prepared 
to leave. 

“Then,” said he, “they called over 
and asked if I didn’t want some of their 
bait. Worms—me—for trout!” 

Of course it was an unintentional 
insult, but one hard for an angler to 
forgive. It sent Henry home fuming 
and left those two to allure and charm 
each other in peace. 

I couldn’t make myself believe that 
either of them was really deceiving the 
other, though I had seen how Mrs. Del- 
mar menaced the social balance of pow- 
er, because her hand was against every 
woman while it caressed every man. As 
Anne Lee said once, she would have 
made eyes at her own infant son if she 
had had one. 

“Did you ever see anyone she didn’t 
practice on?” Anne demanded. “Doesn't 
she drop little butterfly kisses on the 
hair of that ten-year-old Bates boy? 
Doesn’t she pose,@ la Madame Recamier, 
with young Forbes’ hand in hers? I 
always pull down the hood of Tommie’s 
carriage when I notice her coming.” 

To see these two social sharpers caught 
in each other’s nets was nuts for Torexo 
Park. It had listened to Peyton Ran- 
dolph’s stories and his F. F. V. accent, 
first with admiration and then with 
smiles; it had been charmed with Mrs. 
Delmar’s silky ways and then had grown 
cynical because they led nowhere. And 





now, would any of them show forbear- 
ance toward the woman who had phi- 
landered with their brothers and sweet- 
hearts and husbands? Or hold back their 
hands from the man who had made him- 
self seem more gallant, brave and brainy 
than they were, and by unfair means? 
Certainly no one did! 

“The Lorelei had some excuse for her 
charming,” said Wallace Lee, vindictive- 
ly. “She needed food. But Mrs. Delmar 
kills for sport.” 

There was a stiffening of mouth cor- 
ners among his hearers, for this sounded 
like the Burnt Child Squawking, but 
Minnie Martin said, quickly: 

“Anyone can kill, as you call it, if 
she plays outside the rules of the game.” 

“What do you mean by outside the 
rules?” demanded the youngest Town- 
send, suspecting there might still be 
things for him to learn. 

“Well! Do you expect me to tell you? 
You’d say I was jealous—and perhaps 
I am. But—well, I will! It’s an easy 
game to cheat at and Mrs. Delmar 
cheats. She passes off eyelashes on you 
all for heart; she destroys any natural 
discrimination you might happen to be 
born with so that you can’t ever recog- 
nize the real thing when you see it; she 
is vitiating the masculine taste of the 
whole Park and spoiling our market— 
there!” 

There was uncontrollable laughter, 
for Minnie Martin was the most con- 
stant and best beloved little coquette in 
Torexo. 

“Oh, I know why you laugh!” the 
girl cricd, flushing. ‘You call me a flirt, 
and perhaps I am. But I don’t dangle 
my fingers in the hair of any of you, 
or climb up into your faces every time 
I sing you a Schubert song, or almost 
faint in your arms if a sliver, breaks the 
skin of my finger, or hold out my help- 
less little hand to you for protection at 
every turn in the path! We girls—the 
rest of us—play inside the rules. We 
may play well or ill, but we all see 
marriage ahead of us whether we admit 
it or not—yes, we do! I fully intend to 
marry if anyone ever asks me! But 
she—” 

She was interrupted by another shout 
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of laughter, for not a youngster in the 
Park but wanted to marry Minnie Mar- 
tin, and the youngest Townsend looked 
at that moment as though he were trying 
to hold himself back by the collar. But 
it was an honest and straightforward 
attack; and coming from the most suc- 
cessful little witch in Torexo, it was re- 
ceived with seriousness. Still, people 
took the situation lightly. ‘Look how she 


fools the man!”’ cried the women. ‘See 
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how he deceives her!’’ said the men. 
The truth is that we were all growing 
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maliciously curious to see how a game 
would come out where both sides 
stacked the deck and played with 
marked cards 

“Some one ought to open her eyes,’ 
said Henry, one night after Louise Del- 
mar and Peyton Randolph had dined 
with us—or rather with each other at 
our house and in the presence of our 
other guests. : 

“T wonder if it’s up to me,” he solilo- 
quized, as he struggled with his collar. 

“Now, Henry,” I cried, snapping the 
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comb through my hair, “if there’s any- 
thing in the world that isn’t up to you, 
it’s that. You instruct Louise Delmar! 
Why, her thirty plus years of vocational 
charming have given her experience that 
puts yours, my dear—your fourteen 
years of matrimony, your business suc- 
cess and your globe trotting, down to a 
fraction of one per cent.” 

“Josephine,” he said, mildly, ‘“aren’t 
you just a little catty?” 

“Not a bit! I’m merely trying to pre- 
vent your becoming an object of mirth!” 

I didn’t succeed, though the laughter 
only went as far as we two. 

“I felt responsible because we intro- 
duced Randolph to Mrs. Delmar,” he 
told me, afterward. “Naturally, she 
wouldn’t expect a friend of ours to be 
a trifler with the truth, so in spite of 
what you said, my dear, I asked her to 
play golf with me yesterday.” 

“Poor Henry, that was a sacrifice! I 
saw you start together but I thought it 
was merely an evil chance, not unselfish 
design.” 

Now, there’s a good deal of Henry, 
both vertical and circular, and as they 
went over the fields I had seen Louise 
Delmar perform what might be called 
“The Dance of the Thistle Down,” 
about him. She seemed to blow up 
against him, and puff on ahead, and 
eddy behind, and once she wafted her- 
self to the edge of the swamp, picked a 
great, loose-leaved, droopy, pink marsh- 
mallow, and clinging to Henry’s shoul- 
der, fastened it in his button-hole, pat- 
ting his hand as she slipped back to 
earth. 

“Can’t you keep your hands off my 
property?” I cried, mentally, as I 
watched. 

“Oh, that was nothing,” said Henry, 
contritely. 

It appeared that Mrs. Delmar her- 
self had made the opening for Henry’s 
warning, by saying, as he made the first 
tee: 

“Mr. Randolph told me of wonderful 
links way up near the source of the Yel- 
low River, that prove golf to have come 
from China.” 

Henry stopped fingering the wet sand 
and looked up at her reproachfully. 


“Can you imagine a Chinaman play- 
ing golf? Why, he couldn’t even dress 
the part!” 

“But Mr. Randolph saw the course.” 

“My dear Mrs. Delmar, how do you 
know ?” 

“Oh, he told me himself.” And she 
foozled, outrageously. 

Henry kept silent while they played 
three holes and then attacked again. 

“Peyton Randolph is really a little 
aside from one’s ordinary experience,” 
he began. 

“Yes, isn’t he!” cried Mrs. Delmar. 

“Of course I don’t mind those hypo- 
thetical wanderings and doings of his.”’ 

“Oh, aren’t his travels the most inter- 
esting things! I’ve heard lots of people 
talk about places they’ve been, but never 
anybody who could make it so perfectly 
fascinating.” 

“Yes, as fascinating as Munchausen!”’ 

“Oh, as fascinating as anybody!” 

Four holes later Henry got his cour- 
age up again. 

“Mrs. Delmar,” he said, stopping his 
brassie suddenly in the air, “the outward 
and visible sign of inward and spiritual 
unworthiness, is a die!” 

“Oh, how beautifully you put it, 
sighed she. 

I tried not to exult over Henry’s fail- 
ure, because my fourteen years of matri- 
mony have taught me the unwisdom of 
such a course; and besides, it was get- 
ting serious when a man of whom we 
were really fond, in spite of his first- 
person-singular dramatics, was being 
dashed against a siren’s rock. Really, it 
wasn’t fit, and I resolved to speak to 
Peyton Randolph myself. He might be 
a Blatherskite, but he was a good sort 
in spite of it; and I suspected that he 
wasn’t half so sophisticated toward 
feminine wiles as he pretended to be. 
So on the night of our midsummer 
dance, I segregated him by the simple 
device of sitting out a number. A man 
has to ask his hostess to dance, but most 
are glad to escape when she weighs 
twenty pounds more than they have a 
right to expect, and I knew that I es- 
tablished gratitude in his mind when I 
led him to the veranda that overhangs 
our sunken garden with its bobbing lan- 
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terns and its iridescent fountain. | was 
glad to find Louise Delmar in full view, 
languidly drooping on a chair-arm be- 
side Lawrence Dodge. 

She was picturesquely wrapped. in 
blue-green lace put together in the most 
casual way. One was forced to consider 
the hooks with anxiety and the stitches 
with distrust, and wonder what guaran- 
tee there was that it would stay fast on 
the shoulders. It was as though she had 
cried, ‘‘What charming lace!” and an- 
nexed it with a safety pin. 

A blue velvet band, suitable to a 
débutante, was slipping from her hair; 
the rosette was off one slipper, and it 
was flattery to say that she wore cleaned 
gloves; but her eyes were giving contin- 
uous performances and she was at high- 
power fascination. 

“It’s a bit pathetic, isn’t it?’ I said, 
nodding toward the enthralled Law- 
rence Dodge. 

“Ves, it is!” he cried, wrathfully. “I 
have told Mrs. Delmar that the time 
she devotes to young cubs like that is a 
wicked waste that can never be re- 
paired.” 

This didn’t seem a propitious begin- 
ning, and I steered the conversation 
firmly around to the subject of deluded 
youths and the harm the bruising of 
their young affections did them. 

“But think,” said he, gallantly, “how 
it uplifts a man to love a noble wom- 
an!” 

This ought to have silenced me, but 
it didn’t. I thought I had seen my duty 
and I was after it with a club. 

“What an old-new legend that of the 
Lamia serpent is,” I began. “Sometimes 
I feel that I can see her in the flesh— 
glittering, blue-green, and writhing like 
—well, look over there.” 

Louise Delmar had just surged 
toward Lawrence Dodge like a tidal 
wave. 

“Did you ever see anything more 
graceful!” he cried, hastily adjusting 
his glasses; and then, as the music be- 
gan, he went on: “Will you excuse me? 
Mrs. Delmar has promised me _ this 
dance.” 

I didn’t need anyone to show me my 
defeat as 1 waited in the shadow to get 
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my complaisance back. The music beat 
and stopped and beat again, and through 
the blowing curtains I watched Peyton 
Randolph waltzing with Louise Delmar. 
Oh, well, thought I, there was nothing 
more to be done about it! My homeo- 
pathic strategy hadn’t worked. It would 
probably take a surgical operation to 
cure him, and Louise Delmar herself 
was sure to perform it pretty soon. Her 
trembling hand would drop into his 
when he wanted to touch a mere imper- 
sonal chair arm; a tress of her hair 
would b'ow across his eyes when he was 
trying to look to the open sea; she would 
feed him a bit of cloying sweet when he 
craved acid; and suddenly he would see 
her as a vain, selfish woman, playing 
the most dangerous man-and-woman 
game in the world, as a drug fiend takes 
opium or a gambler hangs over the 
roulette table. I grew angry as I watched 
them dancing. I was ashamed that a 
woman should droop and cling and 
drift about in her partner’s arms— 
ashamed that a gentleman of parts and 
breeding should be merely a swashbuck- 
ler with words, who never swashbuckled 
in fact. As she clung to his shoulder 
and breathed softly in his face, I 
thought that the awakening couldn’t be 
far off. It would be painful to them, of 
course, but I told myself that I was 
foolish to be so much concerned at their 
play-acting. 

I was just rising to go back to my 
guests, when Peyton Randolph and 
Louise Delmar swung to the corner of 
the room, and, with a sweeping dash, 
were out through the high window; they 
slipped down into the sunken garden, 
where he snatched a cloak from behind 
a marble seat and wrapped it round her, 
and then hurried past the strolling 
couples through the alternate lights and 
shadows of the trees. 

People ran after them as they sped up 
the white steps at the gate, and a mo- 
ment later was heard, not the hiss and 
chug of an automobile—the simple, 
matter-of-course means of transporta- 
tion in these parts—but the more ro- 
mantic thud of galloping horses. The 
whole dance stampeded through the gar- 
den and streamed out into the road after 
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them with flashing of satin slippers and 
fluttering of laces and bubbling laugh- 
ter; and then the hoof beats died away 
towards the station and there came the 
whistle of the midnight train. Really, it 
was so well managed, such a young 
Lochinvar sort of a scene, that my heart 
went up several beats. I wished I could 
have dressed Henry to the part of angry 
father, and had him pursue them on his 
polo pony. 

But why had they done it? Nothing 
in nature could seem on the face of it 
less necessary. They could have been 
married a dozen times a day with no 
one to forbid the bans. Did Louise Del- 
mar think that Lawrence Dodge or the 
eldest ‘Townsend or any of her other 
carefully acquired admirers were des- 
perate lovers who might do bodily injury 
to a successful rival? Had Peyton Ran- 
dolph hypnotized himself into thinking 
that he must steal away this treasure by 
night? Could it be a bit of conscious 
stage-play by them both? What a joy 
to a Siren and a Blatherskite—this 
gaudy culmination of their affair! The 
scene was set perfectly; the actors felt 
their parts; and the audience applauded 
the climax. But what would happen 
when they saw each other stripped of 
their green-room make-up ? 

“Think how ridiculous we shall look 
in the newspaper accounts,” said Henry, 
angrily, after our guests had gone. 
“Can’t you see the headlines? ‘Peyton 
Randolph, of Kentucky, steals the belle 
of Torexo Park! Romantic elopement 
from the Harley’s dance! Couple met 
month ago in house from which they 
eloped.’ And they'll finish up with a 
fake interview with me! Serves us 
right. We’ve been nothing but scene 
shifters for those two!” 

“I’m not worrying about us, Henry. 
I’m unhappy about them.” 

“About them! Well, as a general rule, 
eloping couples are supposed to be mod- 
erately content.” 

“Oh, I’m not worrying about them 
now. I’m thinking of the time when 
they'll find each other out.” 

My worry had to wait some time, for 
the rounding out of their romance took 
Mr. and Mrs. Peyton Randolph to 


Rome, where Minnie Martin happened 
to meet them. And this is part of what 
she wrote to me. 


I don’t understand it. They’ve been 
married eight months, and still when 
he talks about their ugly little 
rooms as though they were the 
Villa Borghese, she agrees. He men- 
tioned their maid as a trained Paris 
product, and she didn’t seem even 
embarrassed when a fat peasant 
woman, straight from the plow and 
wearing a Cardigan jacket, brought 
in the tea. And he spoke of her as 
though the whole continent had been 
stripped bare of adult males to fol- 
low in her wake, while she sat there 
and languished at him. Perhaps all 
the money he has made has dazzled 
her eyes. He’s talking about invest- 
ing in some vine lands in the hills— 
said it was a good thing and that he 
might give Mr. Harley a chance to 
get in on it. But anyway, there’s no 
doubt about one thing—they’re bliss- 
fully and ridiculously happy. Really, 
I don’t understand it! 


I read the letter to Henry, and he 
took a crumpled paper from his pocket 
and dropped it in my lap. 

“Came by the same mail!’ he said. 

“It’s only three hundred Peyton Ran- 
dolph asks you for,” I commented, after 
reading it, “and that only till his divi- 
dends come in.” 

“Dividends!” snorted Henry. 

“Oh!” said I. “So it isn’t the money, 
and Minnie Martin is wrong?” 

“She’s missed her guess,” said he. 
“But, of course, Minnie Martin couldn’t 
understand—yet !” 

“Why not?” I asked—but he didn’t 
answer. 

“Josephine,” he said, after a while, 
“you must have found a lot of things 
about me in fourteen years that you 
don’t like. And you, my dear, are quite 
different from what I thought; and 
yet—” 

“And yet?” I questioned. 

“We might have found out much 
worse things about each other.” 

“Well ?” 

“You might have been a Siren and / 
a Blatherskite, Josephine.” 

“And yet?” 

“It wouldn’t have mattered, my dear 
wife!” ; 
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HROUGH water so smooth and 

weather so serene that any thought 
of danger would have been as jarring as 
a discord in a piece of perfect melody, 
the S. S. Lone Star was sliding south- 
ward, with the low, undulating coast of 
Florida stretching like a band of dim 
purple along the dim blue of the cloud- 
less sky. There were four men sitting 
together on deck, in a place remote from 
the casual passenger. 

“T can’t say I know about it, though 
of course I’ve heard hints and rumors,” 
said «he doctor. “I’ve often cussed my 
luck in not being on board, that trip. 
Seaforth was a first-class man of the old 
school—distinctly of the old school, 
however—and what he didn’t know 
about the psychology of queer states of 
mind would fill more books than the 
Germans have filled with what they 
think they do know—and that’s going 
some, believe me! What a chance for 
observation of a great case I missed by 
not being with you!” 

“You signed with us the next year, 
didn’t you?” asked Captain Cortright. 

The doctor nodded, and was about to 
speak again, when one of the other men, 
no less a person than the superintendent 
of the line to which the ship belonged, 
broke in: “Come, now, let’s cut out all 
the reminiscences, and the theorizing, 
and get at the story. Even the office, 
you know, doesn’t know it all. It’s up 


to you, Captain, for you’ve promised it.” 


“Here goes,” said Captain Cortright. 
He sighed and threw his cigar over- 
board. “I’ll be glad to get it off my 
mind—I think you'll understand why, 
before I get through.” 

And this is the story: 


It was ten years ago, almost to the 
week. It was just about where we are, 
almost to the spot. And I’ve carried it on 
my mind a year or two over the limit of 
what seems healthy. 

I joined the ship as first officer, after 
working for the line in various capaci- 
ties. Bain was my captain—John Bain, 
“Farmer John,” as he was called. He 
was a farmer’s son; he owned a farm in 
the Connecticut valley, and some day he 
was going back to a farmer’s life for 
good and all. So he constantly said. He 
meant it, too. The trouble was, he meant 
it as the confirmed smoker means it 
when he swears off, without taking into 
the accounting the full power of his 
habit. For the sea is a habit, my friends 
— if it isn’t something even more power- 
ful. Perhaps, it is a hypnotism, a be- 
witchment. Upon my soul, I often think 
so! 

3ain was the patriarch of the line. 
For fifty years he’d followed the sea. 
For half that time he’d been a comman- 
der. For fifteen years he had been on the 
same run. Twice a month he took his 
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ship out of New York, going to Galves- 
ton. Twice a month he took his ship out 
of Galveston, returning. He left and ar- 
rived to the dot of time, like an express 
train. He ran up and down the Atlantic 
seaboard as regularly, and as monoton- 
ously, as a trolley car conductor taking 
his vehicle up and down a suburban 
street. For nothing ever happened to 
Farmer John. His record was unmarked 
by a single accident any more serious 
than the smashing of a little crockery, 
or a dock cable snapping. He passed 
through all the little storms unharmed, 
and usually missed the big ones. The 
rough weather seemed to wait until 
Bain tied the Lone Star to the pier in 
Galveston, or the pier in the East River, 
before running amuck. On the one oc- 
casion when he might have suffered by 
being in port when the elements were on 
a tear—which was the time of the Gal- 
veston disaster—Farmer John was safely 
at sea, well up around the corner of the 
sea street, as it were. 

His reputation was both helped and 
harmed by his good fortune. With his 
employers and the traveling public and 
the newspapers, he stood as the ideal of 
the seaman—lifted above all criticism 
by his record. Among brother seamen, 
however, though few seriously con- 
demned his craftsmanship, the word 
“luck” was often used. And who can 
trust luck? It may do all things for you 
during years upon years—and then, 
snap! It smashes, and all goes to pot in 
a jiffy. Bain was so generally liked, how- 
ever, that even those of his own profes- 
sion to whom his unvarying success was 
bitter by contrast with their own lack of 
it, said they hoped his luck would stick 
by him to the end—though, it would 
often be added, he was a bit of a fool 
for tempting it by hanging on as long 
as he did. For, of course, would run the 
talk, his luck was bound to turn, sooner 
or later. In his case it would certainly 
turn sharply, tremendously. It was 
bound to do so, surely! 

But I, for one, most sincerely hoped 
it would not—that is, after I joined him. 

For then, his fortune was my fortune. 
And truly, it seemed as if all prophecies 
of evil in Farmer John’s case were ut- 
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tered in vain. After I joined him, for 
years all was as before. Voyage after 
voyage all was safe, monotonous, profit- 
able, successful. Voyage after voyage, 
Farmer John grumbled at the sea, and 
the food of the sea—especially at the 
food, for in the steward’s department he 
encountered his one unpopularity. But 
he was going to quit it all very soon now 
—yes, very soon—and go back for good 
and all to the only life worth living—a 
farmer’s life, of course! 

The first few times I heard Bain hold 
forth like this I redoubled my attentions 
to him and to my duties. Since he was to 
retire, there would be a vacancy in the 
commands of the line. I wanted that 
command. I desired it, in those days, as 
—well, as Bain desired the life of a 
farmer. But by and by, I learned that he 
had talked like this for years. 

Really, however, he was sincere. Al- 
though I also feel sure that the sea had 
a hold upon him stronger than he knew, 
nevertheless, Bain would long ago have 
wrenched loose from its fascination had 
it not been for the fact that the luck 
which was his at sea was not with him 
on the land. On the farm, everything 
went wrong. This year, it was a hail 
storm that destroyed all the tobacco. The 
next, an untimely sweat destroyed the 
crop. Then again, it would be a default- 
ing manager. Or something else! There 
are so many things that can hamper 
farming carried on from a quarter deck! 
I suspect that the old man spent and 
lost a pretty fortune in the course of his 
agricultural experiences. 

But at last the time came when it 
seemed that Bain actually was near his 
desired goal. The company announced 
an increase in the pension rates allowed 
to retired officers—with one eye, I fancy, 
cocked at Bain himself. For, after all, 
the old man was old, and was showing 
it. That same year, he gathered a good 
crop, and sold it at a profitable figure. 
And coming aboard one day, after a 
run into Connecticut, he slapped me on 
the shoulder, handed me a bunch of the 
atrocious cigars which he had manufac- 
tured for himself from his own tobacco, 
and with which I also poisoned myself, 
and told me that he had definitely prom- 
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ised Maria to quit the sea at the end of 
the summer. Maria was his wife. 

That voyage I noticed two things 
very plainly. One of them I had no- 
ticed before, and had worried over. This 
was the state of the old man’s health. 
It was bad, distinctly bad, in a very 
queer way. The other circumstance was 
that Bain relaxed his grumbling attitude 
toward the sea, and sea life, and sea 
food. He astounded the head steward one 
day by complimenting him on the pies— 
though until that hour the ship’s pies, 
as compared with the pies that Maria 
made, were—well, you can imagine the 
contrast as drawn by Farmer John! 

One thing of which the old man was 
distinctly proud was his robust health. 
He had not known a day’s real sickness 
for generations, almost; he seemed im 
mune to all the ills flesh is heir to. His 
health was as strong as his stubbornness 
when he made up his mind to anything. 
And that was as strong as—Oh, well, it 
was absolute! Figures of speech fail 
when it comes to describing his obsti- 
nateness. Pig-headedness is altogether 
too weak a term. He was the limit! 

For quite a long time I had noticed 
the trouble with his health, and also I 
had been worried in a very baffling fash- 
ion by a curious habit which he acquired, 
and that seemed to be connected with his 
illness. This habit was his manner of 
behaving when he took the ship past 
the very point on the Florida coast 
which we are passing now. Look, gen- 
tlemen— 


Captain Cortright pointed shoreward 
to where, on the smooth azure of the 
level, misty waters, there appeared a 
spouting of white foam, low and lan- 
guid, like a lazy fountain. 


—that is Middle Shoal. It is not as 
far away as it seems. Deep water runs 
smack up to it. We could go by within 
a few feet on a day like this. Most ships 
pass much nearer than this. So used this 
ship to do. But—well, the reason why I 
don’t pass nearer is just the story I’m 
telling. 

At first Captain Bain avoided the 
shoal even more than I am. He would 









change the course when we drew near 
it to a degree that struck me as excessive- 
ly cautious, even timid. He personally 
would direct the change, and I would al- 
ways be on the bridge when we went 
by Middle Shoal. Of course, I kept my 
thoughts strictly to myself; but I really 
felt a little ashamed of my old man. His 
excessive care seemed—how shall I put 
it? Well, old-maidish, let us say. He 
was, at all times, a very careful man; 
but I had never considered him timid. 
Now, I wondered! 

I know now that although I said 
nothing, the old man really caught on 
to what I was thinking. And it chafed 
him to the point where he abruptly broke 
with his habit of caution, and took to 
running past Middle Point at a safe 
enough distance, but much nearer than 
before. And then he acquired a new 
habit, infinitely more distressing than the 
one he had broken—which is often the 





case ! 
But it came on by such insidious de- 
grees—like the growth of some malig- f 


nant disease—that hot for many voyages 
did I really become aware of it. Also, 
it usually happened that when we would 
go by Middle Shoal it would be my 
watch below. After a time, however, it 
came home to my mind with dis- 
quieting force that Bain was taking the 
Lone Star past the shoal nearer—and 
nearer—and nearer—on each successive 
voyage! Of course, until the end, the 
distance was safe—that is to say, it was 
safe in good weather, safe provided we 
did not break down unexpectedly, or get 
gripped by one of those strange, un- 
foreseen currents that often dart upon 
a ship like a beast from a jungle and 
drag it to destruction. In short, we 
were safe so long as none of those many 
undivinable accidents happened that are 
always happening on the sea. 

Hardly had I awakened to the dis- 
quieting nature of Bain’s new habit of 
recklessness—as at first it seemed—than 
I also discerned that in some occult 
fashion the shoal, or the period of time 
when we would go by the shoal, was 
connected with the captain’s state of 
health. 

One symptom of whatever it was that 














ailed him was insomnia. And a rare tor- 
ment was insomnia to one who all his 
life had been able to sleep at will—one 
who had, so to speak, the pass-key to 
the house of rest hanging to his watch- 
chain. The insomnia became acute, I 
discovered, on the night before the day 
when we were to pass the shoal, going 
or coming. On these nights he would 
not sleep a wink, unless he drugged him- 
self enormously. By and by, the nighis 
of the days when we made the transit 
by the shoal were almost sleepless. He 
lost flesh. He became irritable, even 
peevishly unreasonable at times. 

“Tf I were his father confessor,” said 
the doctor, “I’d try to get at what’s 
bothering the old man’s mind, and let 
his stomach go hang. I’ve my theory, 
though I hope I’m wrong.” 

Pressed to tell his theory, he at last 
explained that he felt Bain was in the 
shadow cast before it by some misfortune. 





I told her | 
would watch 
over Cap- 
tain Bain 
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Seaforth, you need to know, was a High- 
lander, a believer in the second sight, 
and in kelpies, and bogies, and the deuce 
only knows what other quaint supersti- 
tions. According to his view of it, it 
was not to be hoped that Bain should 
get safely and finally ashore without 
feeling the stroke of the sea’s malig- 
nancy. He had been let alone so far; 
but something was bound to happen, 
and, said Seaforth, the old man was 
getting wind of it. 

“Why doesn’t he beat the game, then, 
by throwing up his cards at once and 
staying ashore?” I demanded. 

“But that’s just what he can’t do, 
man!” averred the Highlander, solemn- 
ly wagging his grizzled head. “He’s in 
the grip of the fascination. The old 
story of the fatal island 
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iron chips isn’t so far wrong as you may 
suppose. Bain’s nerves are all in a tan- 
gle. He’s paying all at once for his life- 
time of tranquility.” 

Even after that talk with Seaforth, I 
did not realize the exact nature of the 
old man’s trouble, though now the doc- 
tor’s words appear like a revelation—a 
revelation which was not grasped. 

And, trip by trip, the Lone Star 
passed nearer and ever nearer to Mid- 


- dle Shoal. Always the weather was good, 


or, at any rate, not bad. We would go 
by on a level keel almost invariably. 
The passengers sat in the sun, or walked, 
chatted, and laughed; in the bland sun- 
shine, in the warm airs blowing from the 
Floridan coast, they watched the white 
foam spout from the hidden reef as if 
watching a fountain playing for their 
entertainment. But I and Seaforth and, 
by and by, the other officers and some 
of the older seamen—we would look 
with other eyes at that perturbation 
upon the blue of the water. I hate the 
foam of reefs and shoals! To me it is 
like the froth that fever brings upon the 
lips of the sick! Ugh-g-gh !— 


Cortright stopped abruptly, and 
stared at the now very distant spouting 
of Middle Shoal with a heavy frown. 
Moved by the same uneasy thought, the 
two passengers glanced at the doctor. 
He shook his head and regarded the 
captain with cautious steadiness. Biting 
his cigar deeply, Cortright squared his 
shoulders like a man who has dropped 
a weight, and took his eyes from the 
reef, and went on: 


—I need not tell you how far out of 
the question it was for me to broach the 
subject of the shoal to Captain Bain. 
A captain is the absolute master of a 
ship. It is his world, to do with as he 
will. He realizes, while at sea, more 
nearly than any other living man, the 
idea of autocracy. All its power, all its 
responsibility, is his. And the poignant 
pride that he knows! I, for one, can 
quite understand why captains shoot 
themselves when their commands touch 
bottom. And Captain Bain was another 
who could understand it. I knew that 


in that man, who for half a century 
had been master of the moods of the 
sea, and who had built up a reputation 
such as, perhaps, hardly any other sea- 
man ever possessed—lI knew that in him 
dwelt a mighty pride in his fair fame. 

And this being so, here he was rush- 
ing his ship past Middle Shoal like— 
like—like I don’t know what! Like a 
child playing toss and catch with his 
mother’s china! Like—oh, I’m no good 
at making up comparisons. All I can 
say is that it was horrible! 

For at last, the truth was becoming 
realized. I was beginning to understand 
what was going on. 

Then came the ending. 

On the morning before we sailed 
from New York, while Captain Bain 
was closeted with the head of the firm, 
talking over projected repairs of the 
Lone Star, word was brought to me 
while I was busy on deck, that a lady in 
the cabin wanted to speak to me at once. 

‘Tell the lady it is quite impossible,” 
I snapped to the steward. 

He scurried back in ten minutes with 
a note that read: 

“I am Captain Bain’s wife.” 

She was a dear! The sweetest, pretti- 
est, kindest, and quaintest little old lady 
I had ever seen, or read, or heard about! 
Think of it! She had actually never 
visited the ship before! She had not 
been in New York for ten years. She 
didn’t like the sea any more than her 
husband did. For years she’d been trying 
to help him to quit it for good. And now 
she was on a great adventure—for Cap- 
tain Bain as yet did not know she was 
here! The Captain had spoken so much 
about me—-and here she smiled deep 
into my eyes, and I felt myself blush 
with pure pleasure—-that she had just 
made up her mind to see me and talk 
with me. For the Captain had promised 
that this voyage was to be his last. And 
she was greatly worried about his health. 
It frightened her a little to think that 
now, even at this last of all, something 
might happen to him. For there was 
something wrong with his health— 
something that greatly worried her. 

All this she confided, while she 
watched me out of deep-set, gentle gray 























eyes—the kind of eyes that a certain 
young woman afterwards taught me to 
know were spiritual eyes, eyes so clear 
that the soul, which has a hard time of 
it in trying to look through most human 
eyes, could come right up to their sur 
face and study you, and smile upon you 
—if it liked you. And from the dear old 
lady there went to me a warm stream of 
liking. I felt it, 1 was certain. 

And I told her that I would watch 
over Captain Bain that voyage even as 
she wanted me to do. And I went farther 
than that. I promised to bring him 
through that voyage safe and seund to 
shore. It was the rashest thing I ever 
said in my life—though, fortunately, I 
did not know that. Anyhow, I said it. 

And she had hardly pressed my hand 
in both her hands, before Bain came on 
board, his eyes popping out of his head 
with surprise. I am sure she deceived 
him just a litthk—I’m sure she said 
nothing about her talk with me. In fact, 
I heard her say before I went on deck, 
that since this was to be his last voyage 
she had come up from the country to 
see the ship. 

“Hum-m-m!” I heard him grumble. 
“Well, about it being my very last trip, 
Maria, of course I can’t exactly—” 

Of course, he couldn’t exactly say! 
He wanted to quit the sea. He knew 
very well that it was time and more 
than time for him to quit. But the sea 
also had something to say as to that! 

And it said what it had to say to him 
very strongly, very urgently—although, 
no doubt, also very enigmatically— 
while the vessel ploughed through the 
calm seas southward. Bain was on the 
very edge of a nervous collapse. He was 
keeping himself from giving up by 
drugs. And I believe that he did not 
sleep a wink, save when the drugs over- 
powered him, for brief and ever briefer 
intervals, on the voyage to Galveston. 
On the day we went by Middle Shoal 
—going by it so narrowly that it made 
my heart flutter like a flag in a breeze— 
I surely thought my captain had gone 
mad, and had determined to wind up 
his career by running full tilt, and with 
full deliberation of intent, on Middle 
Shoal ! 
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I can still remember the glad shock of 
relief I experienced when, in Galves- 
ton, before sailing, the old man told in 
a gruff, rather over-emphatic fashion, 
that he had wired to the firm his resig- 
nation, to take effect on his arrival in 
New York. 

“Tis my last trip, my boy,” he said. 
And he sighed, though he added at 
once: “I’m glad of it, too—and so will 
Maria be—for my stomach is knocked 
galley west—and no wonder, with the 
awful food a man gets at sea. And— 
and you ought to be glad—for I’ve 
recommended you for the job I quit. 
Not a word from you, now!” 

And he slammed the door of his cabin 
in my thankful face. But as I turned 
away I heard something that made me 
wince in the midst of my joy: I heard 
the clink of glass, and the gurgle of 
liquid, and knew that the poor old man 
was taking a dose of his drugs. 

Whether there was unusual virtue in 
the patent medicine then favored, I don’t 
know; or perhaps his decision to quit 
had eased his mind ; at any rate, the cap- 
tain seemed able to sleep that first night 
out ; and during the next day he seemed 
calmer and steadier, and also more si- 
lent. 

That night, however, he appeared on 
the bridge during my watch, looking 
so haggard and worn and old that I 
could not forbear a shocked comment. 

“Can’t get any sleep,” he muttered. 
“Guess I can’t expect any, either, till I 
get ashore. It’s too noisy at sea.” 

“Noisy?” I asked, for want of any- 
thing better to say. 

“Noisy,” said he. “Since my stomach 
went back on me I seem to have ears 
like a rabbit. I hear every sound on the 
boat, every slap of the waves alongside. 
Sound like they’re talking, by heck! 
Ever hear anything like that? No! Of 
course not. You’re young. My sleeping 
powders aint any use this trip.” 

“Have you talked to the doctor?” I 
asked. 

“What’s the use?” he growled quer- 
ulously. ‘‘Seaforth’s all right on shore— 
he’s no good at sea. Nothing’s any good 
at sea!” 

And he abruptly quitted the deck. 
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I leaped forward and garroted my captain. 
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I took the old man by the windpipe and held him beyond 
And then I chloroformed him 
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I did not turn in that night. I was far 
too acutely aware of my talk with Maria 
Bain to give myself up to sleep. Will 
you understand that I do not mean any- 
thing spooky, or superstitious, when I 
say that I seemed acutely aware of the 
very presence of the captain’s wife? I 
could see her deep, lovely old eyes, with 
the soul looking through them, every 
time I shut my own eyes. So I stayed 
awake, haunted by that look—and 
haunted by a feeling that something was 
going wrong, that something bad was 
about to happen. As the barometer falls 
before the coming of a storm, so some- 
thing in my heart went down, and down, 
and down, heralding the approach of— 
I didn’t know what! And the more | 
was bothered by my trouble, the more | 
became conscious of Mrs. Maria Bain. 
And here goes to say something that 
may be dead wrong, but which I be- 
lieve just the same, even if you think 
me half cracked for saying so. I believe 
that from the farm in Connecticut the 
capain’s wife was sending me a message 
by wireless—as direct and as powerful 
a current of warning and encouragement 
to keep watch and ward, as at this mo- 
ment is leaping from the mast-head, my 
friends— 





From the office of the wireless opera- 
tor they could hear the click of the keys, 
and from the wireless mast the invisible 
sparks were flying. 

“Oh, don’t be afraid of your beliefs, 
captain!” said the doctor. “Telepathy is 
just as scientific a fact as telegraphy !” 


—The next day (continued the cap- 
tain) we were to pass Middle Shoal. 
There was a strong wind blowing in 
from due east, so that we were on a lee 
shore, though, of course, well out to sea. 

Some two or three hours before we 
reached the vicinity of the shoal, Bain 
came to the bridge and took charge. I 
was acutely shocked by the sight of his 
face. It was set like a mask. It was in- 
flamed to a murky crimson, as if every 
pore were congested with the rush of his 
fevered blood. His blood-shot eyes, 
sunken deeply, were oddly fixed in their 
stare—like the eyes of a somnambulist, 
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and they were covered by a queer kind 
of film. When he looked from right to 
left he turned his whole head, as if 
unable to master the muscles of his 
eyes. 

As soon as I appeared on the bridge, 
he stared at me fixedly, and seemed to 
ponder, and then gave me directions to 
do a certain piece of work below decks. 
The job would keep me below for sev- 
eral minutes. 

Instead of obeying, after leaving the 
bridge I stepped into the doctor’s state- 
room, which was vacant just then. 

At that moment there was slight, very 
slight movement of the ship, barely felt 
even by my trained sense for such things ; 
but it was a real change, and a few 
minutes later I could see that the course 
had been altered. We were running on 
an angle that was carrying us toward 
the land. And, by and by, as I stood 
there trying to think, I saw a flash of 
white—the leap of the foam spouting 
on Middle Shoal, where the on-shore 
wind was now cutting up capers. And 
suddenly a thought rushed into my mind 
—a thought so horrible that I could not, 
would not, believe it! 

For it seemed to me that the explana- 
tion of everything was plain in my mind. 
Captain Bain was going to run the Lone 
Star full tilt on Middle Shoal! Just be- 
cause he was a seaman sans blame and 
sans reproach, just because he desired 
above all things in the world to end his 
honorable career with honor and dig- 
nity, just because his wife was waiting 
for him in New York to welcome him 
home at last from all the dangers of the 
sea—just because of all this, the sea had 
hypnotized him, and Dr. Seaforth was 
right. Captain Bain was piling his ship 
up on Middle Shoal! He had begun by 
fearing it beyond its peril; he had tried 
to conquer his fear by bravado, and now 
the shoal had won the silent fight of 
wills, and the sea that had been so gen- 
tle for so long, was to wreak a terrible 
revenge at the last of all! As seamen of 
old stories had been drawn by the ter- 
rible lodestone, so Middle Shoal was 
drawing Captain Bain! 

Thus I read the whole, fatal truth 
in one flash of knowledge. Then, of 
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course, | denied my insight. It could not 
be! Of course it could not be! 

Nevertheless, I went to the bridge. 
Bain turned on me with what for him 
was almost a snarl: 

“Have you finished your work, sir?” 
he snapped. 

“No,” I said, and then hung in the 
wind, foolishly, not knowing how to 
proceed. “The fact is,’ I rambled on, 
“it seemed to me, sir, that the course 
we’re running—’’ 

“Go below at once and do that job!” 
he cried. “You ‘are not as yet the cap- 
tain of this ship. I am!” 

I left the bridge. Truly, he was still 
the captain. The whole force of the 
dilemma lay in that fact. His absolute 
authority still ruled the little world on 
board the Lone Star. 

I was tempted to go below at once, 
and think no more, and concentrate 
stubbornly on my job below there, until 
we were past Middle Shoal—or went 
crashing upon it! 

I turned to obey this impulse—and 
then, my friends—well, and then, I 
caught a new pulsation by wireless from 
John Bain’s wife. Or, to put the case 
in its sensible wording, I remembered 
very vividly what I had promised to do; 
to look after her husband—to bring him 
home safely to her from the sea, the last 
voyage over and done with. 

And I knew in my heart of hearts that 
Bain was running the ship on Middle 
Shoal—and that I must save him if I 
could. 

The resolution brought the sweat out 
upon my body from head to foot. Let 
me tell you, my friends, for me to inter- 
fere with my captain in the navigation 
of his ship was something so—so, well I 
don’t know how I can express its enor- 
mous defiance of the law of the sea! 

Just the same, the wireless from the 
captain’s wife was coming full force, 
saying: “But that’s just what you must 
do! And at once!” 

So. just as if not only was I being 
inspired by wireless, but also was being 
acted upon automatically, I turned to 
the doctor’s shelves. I saw a certain 
bottle. I took it down, and put it in my 
side pocket, together with a handker- 





chief. Then I walked to the bridge. I 
saw through dim eyes for a moment, 
because the blood had rushed wildly to 
my head. I saw the passengers lounging 
about the decks, in the bland, sun- 
drenched air. I saw the puzzled faces 
of old sailors. | saw the foam on Mid- 
dle Shoal. 

Bain had his back to me, walking 
from me, as I reached the top of the 
ladder. I knew in another moment he 
would turn and face me, so I crouched 
below the level of the bridge. When he 
turned and came toward me, I-arose and 
faced him suddenly, one hand in my side 
pocket, loosening the cork from the bot- 
tle there. 

“What are you doing here?” he 
snarled, his face going a shade more 
crimson, and his eyes glaring through 
their muddy glaze. 

“Captain,” I said, “you are sick— 
very sick—and for your wife’s sake you 
must go below.” 

But I saw my words meant nothing. 
The magic of the evil spell of fever 
and mental obsession was too powerful. 
The veil of madness was down between 
the captain and the soul of his wife on 
shore. So, she spoke to me. I mean, my 
next thought was: act at once! 

My friends, I then and there leaped 
forward and garroted my captain. Yes, 
I took the old man by the wind-pipe, 
and held him beyond chance of outcry. 
And then I chloroformed him! Yes, I 
threw my left hand swiftly forward with 
the handkerchief drenched in the drug, 
and held it to his nostrils. I am—or was 
then—a strong man, so far as muscle 
goes. As to real strength, I have yet 
really to be tested. But I held dear old 
John Bain until the furious, feverish 
eyes shut, and the strung, struggling 
form relaxed, and he toppled forward 
against me. And—here is the wonder of 
the thing—not a soul saw what hap- 
pened, for it all went on at the end of 
the bridge, out of sight of the quarter- 
masters, and invisible from the deck. 

“The Captain has had a bad turn, 
Morgan,” I said to the chief quarter- 
master a moment later, as I carried the 
still form into the wheel-house. “Get a 
man to help me below with him. And, 

















Morgan,” I added, ‘‘change the course 
three points to the starboard.” 

“Ves, sir,” he said, with obvious re- 
lief. 

As we carried the captain down from 
the bridge, we went by Middle Shoal, 
rather near for a day when the wind 
was blowing landward, but safely 
enough— 


“Well, really, that’s about all,” said 
Captain Cortright, rising from his seat. 
“The dear old man lived nearly five 
years longer, snugly on shore. 

“Mrs. Bain was on the pier, when we 
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arrived, and she smiled at me. Later she 
said: ‘John has told me all about it. 
Now I have another son. I prayed for 
him, and for you, all through the voy- 
age.’”’ 

One of the passengers, exchanging 
looks with the other, and with the doc- 
tor, said: “Does Middle Shoal bother 
you at all, Captain Cortright ?” 

“My last trip, gentlemen—which is 
why I tell the tale. It’s my confession !” 
And he walked away. 

‘There are more things in heaven and 
earth—and in the sea,” began the doc- 
tor, but the trumpet blew for dinner. 
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The story of a Justifiable Falsehood 
By ARTHUR BOLTONWOOD 


FINE mist was driving down that 

evening, and the wind was holding 
high carnival. A goodly crop of turned 
umbrellas, flying hats, creaking signs 
and slatting shutters testified to its un- 
seemly pranks. 

With head bent low against the gale, 
I turned the corner where the side street 
led into the avenue, and, as I did so, a 
muddy hat came rolling along the curb. 
I put out one foot to check its erratic 
course, and just then its owner, scurry- 
ing in pursuit, bumped violently against 
me, mumbled an apology, gripped his 
truant headgear and straightened up. 
With a chuckle I recognized Matt 
Dempsey. 

“Hello, there, lad!’ said he, wiping 
off the worst of the mud with his coat- 
sleeve. ‘“Maybe, now, ’twas some special 
Providence whirled the hat off the head 
av me, though I didn’t see it that way 
a minute ago for if the hat av me hadn’t 
blown off like this I wouldn’t have been 
chasin’ it down this way, and be the 
same token I wouldn’t have bumped into 


you. Where’s a good place round here to 
buy a few flowers?” 

“Flowers?” I repeated, finding it a 
bit hard to associate big Matt Demp- 
sey with such things. 

“Flowers, I said,” he _ returned. 
“There was a bit of an accident to-day. 
One of my gang—Mike Lannon it was 
—was killed. I want to do the decent 
thing—see ?” 

As he turned about and put the hat 
firmly on his head I noticed the gen- 
erous strip of adhesive plaster decorat- 
ing his left cheek. 

“You were hurt, too, Matt?” I asked. 

“That? Oh, just a scratch. ’Tis 
nothin’ at all. Now about them flowers 
—where’ll be a good place to go for 
them? I’ve never bought many.” 

“There’s Haley’s place, just down 
the avenue a step. He has a good stock 
and the prices are right. What was the 
accident?” I ended, as we turned our 
steps towards Haley’s. 

“*Twas down to the old Merchants’ 
Library building, which, as ye mind, 
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we're pullin’ down to make room for a 
new block,” he explained. ‘“The blocks 
got loose under a piece of shorein’ on 
the south wall. All the rest got out, all 
right, but Lannon was killed. This is 
the place? Come on in with me.” 

“Now what'll I get?” Matt asked 
helplessly, as we stood in the little base- 
ment, where Haley’s roses and carna- 
tions and violets and jonquils made the 
air rather too heavy for comfort. 

[ suggested a simple spray of lilies, 
but Dempsey shook his head. In the 
back of the room numerous gaunt wire 
frames were grouped together on a shelf, 
which bore the legend: ‘‘Funeral Pieces 
\ Specialty.” Thither Dempsey made 
his way. 

There were pillows and wreaths and 
crescents and crosses, a motley array of 
vire skeletons. And at one end was the 
frame of a “gates ajar’—a truly gigan 
tic piece it would be when made. An 
impossible dove with staring black but 
tons for eyes perched above the arch, 
which supported the gates. 

“This’ll be about it,” I heard Demp- 
sey saving with satisfaction. ‘‘What goes 
on it?” 

Haley’s clerk thought the gates with 
white immortelles and the arch of roses 
and carnations would be very effective. 
Dempsey pulled a roll of bills from his 
trousers pocket and paid for it. 

“Ve say ye can have it all fixed in an 
hour? Good! I'll call for it then,” said 
Dempsey, as we went out to the gusty 
street again. 

“Maybe the spray of lilies would have 
been prettier,” Dempsey conceded, as we 
moved away; “but that thing I got was 
more what I wanted in this case—some- 
thin’ big and imposin’-lookin’. That was 
a bum dove, wa’n’t it? Maybe, though, 
‘twill look better wit’ all the posies 
round it. Have ye much to do the even- 
in’ ?” 

I told him my time was of no partic- 
ular value just then. 

He wrinkled and unwrinkled his 
heavy brows as he always did when he 
was thinking deply. 

“Would ye mind much hangin’ round 
till it’s done, lad, and then goin’ down 
there to the Lannons’ when I take it?” 
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he inquired tentatively. “I’d like to have 
someone with me.” 

I said, not without certain mental 
speculations, that I’d go if he wished it. 

“Good!” said he. “I take it kind of 
ye. I’ve—I’ve somethin’ to do down 
there. I want someone along to tell me 
how I do it. L’ave us step in here and 
sit a bit till that piece is finished.” 

We entered a place with many little 
round tables. We took a quiet one in a 
far corner. Dempsey thumped with his 
knuckles for a waiter. 

“*Tis of Mrs. Lannon I’m thinkin’,” 
said he, when our orders had been taken. 
“I'd like to make it a little easier for 
her. God knows she’s had it hard—cruel 
hard—ever since she married Mike. A 
hard time wit’ plenty of scrabblin’ to 
make both ends meet—with lots av work 
for herself to keep the souls in the 
bodies av the five av them—hers and 
Mike’s and the three kiddies. 

“No man to have a fam’ly was Mike 
—no man at all, even if I shouldn’t be 
sayin’ it now, mayhap, him bein’ dead— 
and herself the prettiest girl in all the 
old Tenth Ward when he married her. 
It’s been slave, slave and worry for her 
ever since—wit’ him workin’ fitful and 
spendin’ what money he did get all on 
himself and maybe borryin’ hers bechune 
times—borryin’ it forcible, if yer get me. 
A rare hard life for her, wit’ no sun- 
shine at all, and now he’s dead, and it’s 
all over so far as he is concerned, and 
I want to make it a bit easier for her 
if I can.” 

I couldn’t just see how the gates ajar 
with that awful dove perched above 
them was going to accomplish this re- 
sult, but I have learned long since to 
be patient with Dempsey, and to let him 
tell things and do things his own way. 
So I merely sipped at the tall glass the 
waiter had put before me and bided my 
time. 

But Dempsey gave me no further im- 
mediate enlightenment; abruptly he 
changed the subject and began talking 
of other things—of the latest bit of 
gossip in ward politics, of how Barry 
and Conlin were falling down on their 
sewer contract, of Ginger Cullen’s 
chances against the Black Diamond at 











the Arena the coming Thursday. 

Five minutes before the hour was up, 
he called the waiter and bade him sum- 
mon a taxi for us. In it we drove back 
in state to Haley’s. 

The gates ajar was awaiting us. The 
dove was even more impossible, if such 
a thing could be. The freshness of the 
and the carnations on the arch 
made his eyes still more buttony ; also in 
contrast to the white of the immortelles 
on the gates, his plumage took on a 
moldy yellow. But Dempsey was quite 
satisfied with the thing as a whole. The 
clerk wrapped it carefully in tissue pa- 
per, ensconced it in a stiff box and car- 
ried it out to the taxi. 

“One-sixty-eight Marbury Street,” 
Dempsey commanded the chauffeur. 

Marbury Street, ill-lighted, dirty, ut- 
terly hopeless, sported rows of tumble- 
down wooden barracks on its either side. 
We drew up before one-sixty-eight, and 
Dempsey, bidding the chauffeur await 
us, picked up the box and made his way 
into the dingy, evil-smelling place. I 
followed. 

We climbed three flights of rickety, 
creaking stairs, and Dempsey somehow 
found a door in the darkness at the top 
of them and tapped on it. A thin and 
very tired-looking woman opened it to 
us. There were traces of recent tears on 
her face. Three forlorn and frightened 
children, the oldest not more than eight, 
clung to her skirts. 

She greeted Dempsey brokenly and 
ushered us into a bare little kitchen. 
From the room beyond came a soft glow 
as of many burning candles. 

Dempsey, decidedly ill at ease, opened 
the box and drew out the funeral piece 
we had brought. 

‘“‘I—I—knowin’ ye both as I have all 
my days, I just wanted to leave this for 
Mike,” he stammered. 

One of the children vented an ex- 
cited “Oh-h!” Mrs. Lannon clasped her 
thin hands together and her eyes glowed 
through gathering tears. 

“Aint it elegant!’ she exclaimed, her 
eyes glued wonderingly upon it. 

I even forgave the dove at that mo- 
ment. 

The frail woman lifted the heavy 
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piece in her arms. “Wont you come in 
and see him—you and your friend?” she 
asked Dempsey. 

I thought it better to remain in the 
kitchen. Dempsey, Mrs. Lannon and the 
three children went into the front room. 
I could hear their voices speaking very 
softly. 

Presently they were back. The tears 
were streaming down the woman’s face. 
Dempsey was talking, softly but very 
rapidly. 

“An’ we was all at work there on 
the fourth floor,” he was saying. ‘The 
roof was off, av course, an’ the two 
floors above us was also ripped out, an’ 
they was beginnin’ on the top av the 
walls, which was shored up wit’ heavy 
timbers. 

“Maybe it was about ten or so that I 
noticed it. I suppose the heavy teams 
cartin’ away the debris in the cellar had 
done it, but annyway, I hears a creakin’ 
and an awful snappin’; an’ I looks 
up an’ the blocks has joggled loose from 
Number 7 shore on the south wall; the 
wall is saggin’ in on us somethin’ fierce 
and the first bricks is beginnin’ to come 
zippin’ down. 

“*The wall’s goin’! Everybody git!’ 
I yells at the top av my voice, an’ makes 
a dive for the front where the ladders is, 
an’ even as I run for it, I sees Mike 
grab up a big maul an’ jump straight 
for that Number 7 shore.” 

The woman’s eyes had grown wider 
and wider with wonder; now she was 
bending towards Dempsey; her face 
was shining; there was a wonderful 
light upon it. Her hands were nervously 
twisting a corner of her apron. Her 
breath came in quick little gasps. 

“An’ he walks right in through that 
storm of ploppin’ bricks and swings for 
them loosened blocks under the shores. 

“Tl fix it, fellers!’ he yells. ‘Hike 
out while there’s time. I’ll hold it till ye 
get out!’ 

“An’ he swings that big maui, dang! 
bang! onto them blocks and in they goes 
and the shore straightens out and holds 
that saggin’ wall till all the other fellys 
is out av the way and down the ladders. 
An’ then down comes a cartload of 
bricks off the top av the wall and poor 
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Mike goes down wit’ a busted head. | 
found him there meself—at the foot av 
the shore wit’ the big maul still in his 
hands.” 

Dempsey paused, blew his nose vio 
lently, and then began nervously twist- 
ing his hat in his big hands. 

“*Twas fine, fine! The finest 
I ever saw!” he mumbled. 

Mrs. Lannon’s face went ghastly 
white ; then a surge of color swept into 
her cheeks. She gave a little choking 
cry and then the tears came in floods. 

“Oh, Mike!” she cried, and there was 
a strange note of love and faith and 
triumph in that broken voice. “Oh, 
Mike! Mike! Mike!” 

She got unsteadily to her feet, un 
mindful, seemingly, of either Dempsey 
or myself, and with arms stretched out 
before her she went tottering into the 
front room, calling out chokingly the 
name of the dead man in there. 

I felt a twitch at my coat 
“Let’s get out—now!” Dempsey’s voice 
whispered in my ear. 

Very softly we tiptoed out of the kit- 
chen; very softly we closed the sagging 
door after us and started down the stair- 


thing 


sleeve. 


way. 

On the first landing, lighted but 
feebly by the faint glow of the single 
gas-jet in the hall below, Dempsey 
paused and mopped his face with his 
handkerchief. 

“She’d oughter have at least that,’”’ he 
said as if in challenge. 

I was at loss to know just what he 
meant, but said nothing. 

“What’ll it be to her, workin’, slav- 
in’, bringin’ up them three kids ?”” Demp 
sey muttered. “It'll be hell, hell, that’s 
what. She’d oughter have that much— 
just that much. Mike aint never made 
good wit’ her; he aint never done nothin’ 
but drink and carouse and make life 


miserable for her. Yep, she’d oughter 
have that much. 
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“Tt don’t make so much difference 
how a man has lived, if he only dies 
right. It’s goin’ to make all them lone- 
some, slavin’, sickenin’ hours that’s com- 
in’ to her easier to bear, if she knows 
how Mike died—that he died right, even 
if he didn’t live right, She’s sure got a 
right to have that much out av it!” 

His tones were the tones of a man 
arguing with himself. So much so, in- 
deed, that a sudden swift suspicion shot 
through my mind. I waited for the next 
dark little landing before I voiced it. 

“That was a splendid thing you told 
up there, Matt,” said I. “You could for- 
give a man, who had done that, any- 
thing.” I laid a hand on his big shoul- 
der. ‘‘Man to man, Matt, did Mike Lan- 
non really do it?” 

“Him?” said Dempsey. “Hell, no! 
When the first crackin’ come and the 
first yell went up, he run like a son of a 
gun—rur. yellin’ bloody murder and 
tripped over a board and went headlong 
down the old elevator well—four stories 
to the basement—and landed on his 
head. ’T'was that that killed him. The 
man that did drive in the blocks wa’n’t 
killed at all. He come out av it wit’ just 
a cut on one cheek from a flyin’ brick.” 

He turned to grip my arm with a 
force that made me wince. 

“But nobody knows that now but me 
an’ you, the rest av the bunch bein’ out 
av sight av it all when them blocks was 
driv home,” he hissed in my ear. “An’ it 
aint goin’ to be healthy for neither me 
nor you to ever breathe a yip but what it 
happened just like I told up there—see ? 
We can do that little for Mary Lannon, 
I guess.” 

In the darkness of the landing I fum- 
bled for his big paw, found it and 
pressed it hard. 

Then, it being one of those times 
when mere words are utterly futile, we 
went silently down that last flight of 
dingy stairs to the waiting taxi. 
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HEN Mr. 
Winston, 

with Mr. Gorse, 
Mr. Brimmer 
and Mr. Well- 
away — looking 
like four fat, 
pink Cupids, crowded 
into a small and very 
old automobile— 
reached the turn of the 
road and saw nothing 
of their friend, Mr. 
Flamb, they ran on to- 
ward the next town, 
keeping a sharp lookout for him. 
The five plump friends had motored 
from their Long Island home and had 
dined at Fogarty’s Inn, in New Jersey. 
Before they had gone far on their home- 
ward way a tire had exploded, and while 
Mr. Winston was putting on a new tire, 
Mr. Flamb had walked around the turn 
of the road and—disappeared! Not 
aware that Mr. Flamb was at that mo- 
ment engaged in an astounding adven- 
ture with a young lady and a pig, Mr. 
Winston, after searching the road well, 
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drove on without 
him. 

“T wont wait 
for Flamb,” said 
he, cheerfully. 
“It is like Flamb 
to walk on to the 
next village and sit 
at ease in a hotel un- 
til we come up to 
him, rather than help 
pump up a tire. And 
I will not look for 
him long when we 
reach the next vil- 
lage, either. A man that will run away 
from tire pumping can get home any 
way he chooses. Serve him right.’ 

“We didn’t run away from you, Win- 
ston,” said Mr. Gorse. “We stayed right 
there, didn’t we?” 

“Yes, you did,” said Mr. Winston. 
“You stayed right there, Gorse; but it 
was because you were too lazy to walk 
away, if I know anything about you. 
You are a fine trio, you three. You 
wouldn’t pump at all.” 

Mr. Gorse laughed delightedly. He 
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was a very short, plump little man, 
with large tortoise-shell rimmed spec- 
tacles, and when he took off his hat you 
saw he was beautifully and glisteningly 
bald. If any of the five friends looked 
like a Cupid, Mr. Gorse looked like one. 
His face was sweet and placid, and his 
hands plump and pink, and his whole 
attitude toward life suggested that he 
had been originally intended to float 
around, lying on fleecy clouds, as Cupids 
do. 

Mr. Gorse had entered the law be- 
cause there seemed to be more sitting in 
that profession than in any other, and 
he conducted his business on the seated 
principle—he sat and waited for it to 
come to him. He had been unusually 
willing to come on this dining trip at 
this time, because a case had just fallen 
into his hands that distressed him. 
Looked at from any side, the case seemed 
to require Mr. Gorse to keep awake a 
part of the day at least. He was glad 
to slip away for a day on a trip where 
he could sleep comfortably in a well 
padded automobile. For that reason he 
was not at all sorry Mr. Flamb had 
deserted the automobile—it made the 
sleeping more comfortable. Therefore, 
when he had laughed a gurgling laugh 
of glee at Mr. Winston’s reproach, he 
snuggled down and went to sleep again, 
and so did Mr. Wellaway and Mr. 
Brimmer. Mr.-Winston smiled as he 
looked at his three friends, and shook 
his head. He, too, would have liked a 
nap; but he had to drive the car. 

Very much to Mr. Winston’s surprise, 
the car now ran several miles without 
a sign of engine or other trouble, and 
it was just tooling gently into a small 
village when a gentle hissing made Mr. 
Winston look around. A nail had punc- 
tured the off rear tire, which was now 
perfectly flat, and Mr. Winston brought 
the car softly to a halt. Mr. Gorse, Mr. 
Brimmer and Mr. Wellaway immedi- 
ately opened their eyes and looked 
around them. 

“Puncture,” said Mr. Winston, brief- 
ly. “Get out, you fellows.” 

Very reluctantly the three Cupids 
climbed out of the car, and yawned. 
Mr. Brimmer and Mr. Wellaway im- 








mediately seated themselves on the curb 
at the side of the road, but Mr. Gorse, 
after looking at the curb and seeing how 
hard it looked, glanced up the village 
street. A small hotel stood only a block 
or so away, and small hotels have com- 
fortable chairs in their lobbies. 

“T guess Flamb is waiting at that ho- 
tel,” said Mr. Gorse. 

“Humph!” said Mr. Winston, who 
was getting out his tire repair tools. 

“It’s going to be a few minutes be- 
fore you want me to pump up that tire,” 
said Mr. Gorse, even more sweetly. “I'll 
run down and get Flamb. Flamb ought 
to help pump that tire. He’s playing off. 
I’ll just go get him.” 

“Here, you!”’ cried Mr. Winston, tak- 
ing his shining round face out of the 
automobile, where he had been digging 
for tools. ““You come back here, Gorse! 
You don’t run off that way.” 

But Mr. Gorse was already strolling 
toward the hotel. He quickened his pace 
a little when Mr. Winston spoke, but 
that was all. 

“All right for you, Gorse!” Mr. Win- 
ston shouted after him. “You quitter! 
Baby act! Loafer! Go on, if you want 
to, but I’ll tell you now I wont stop 
for you long. It’s a long road home, and 
I know this automobile. I may have to 
spend hours and hours repairing her 
before we get home!” 

Mr. Gorse merely waved his hand 
happily and continued toward the hotel. 
Mr. Winston’s tone was not as angry 
as his words suggest. He was accus- 
tomed to pumping his own tires when 
he took the Cupids automobile riding. 
Mr. Gorse laughed at him and entered 
the hotel. 

The moment he entered the door he 
stopped short, and a look of amazed 
surprise came upon his face. In the 
middle of the small lobby stood a young 
woman sobbing violently, while the clerk 
of the hotel scowled in annoyance.. But 
this was not what astounded Mr. Gorse. 
Young women may sob violently in 
hotel lobbies, or elsewhere, and clerks 
may scowl at them, and the whole thing 
be perfectly rational, for the clerk may 
be the young woman’s husband refusing 
her fifteen dollars for a new hat, which 
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is enough to make any young woman 
sob and any clerk scowl. Indeed, this 
might have have been the case in the 
present instance, for the young woman 
held her hat in her hand with an air of 
utter indignation, and Mr. Gorse would 
have thought nothing strange, but that 
his attention was immediately attracted 
to the young woman’s hair. 

Her head bore an immense amount 
of hair, carefully arranged in the pre- 
vailing style of hair-architecture, but 
instead of being, as hair should be, of 
one prevailing color, it was a veritable 
mélonge or potpourri of hair. Here and 
there a strand of brown crossed a strand 
of yellow, and these were in turn crossed 
by strands of fiery red. Viewed from 
anywhere, the hair looked like a crazy- 
quilt, or a hit-and-miss rag rug. 

“Look at it!” sobbed the young wom- 
an. “It—it’s awful!” 

“Well, I haven’t anything to do with 
it, I tell you,” said the clerk, crossly. 
“I’m not a hair-store, am I? Now, you 
go away from here, before I call the con- 
stable. I don’t want you drawing a 
crowd here, I tell you!” 

At this the young woman began sob- 
bing more violently than ever. Mr. Gorse 
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stood staring at her remarkable hair, 
and its rainbow-like variegations, with 
his mouth open, but at these cruel words 
of the cold-blooded hotel clerk he 
stepped forward. The young woman, 
seeing him for the first time, uttered a 
little cry of horror and slapped her hat 
on her head. Mr. Gorse saw that she had 
arranged her veil so that it hung down 
all around her hat, hiding her hair, and 
her face as well, but the one view he 
had obtained of her face showed him 
she was an extremely beautiful woman, 
and the agony of her glance touched 
his heart. He stepped forward. 

“Pardon me, madam,” he said, tak- 
ing off his hat, “‘you are in trouble?” 

“Oh!” she cried, “I am! I wish I 
was a man and never had to wear hair!” 

Mr. Gorse immediately put on his 
hat again. He was not a vain man, but 
he was tender hearted, and he knew his 
beautifully bald head must be a cruel 
sight to any woman with hair so mixed 
and grotesque as that of the young wom- 
an before him. 

“Can I help you in any way?’ 
asked. 

“Yes, you can,” she said immediately, 
wiping her eyes. ‘This person here will 
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not let me look at his register of guests, 
and you can make him.” 

“See here!” said Mr. Gorse sternly, 
to the clerk, “you let this young woman 
look at that register—understand me?” 

“Now, don’t you butt in,” said the 
young fellow, coarsely. “I tell you she 
never got that hair here, and that’s all 
I have to say about it. I don’t want to 
have any more to do with her—under- 
stand? Or you either.” 

“Why will you not let her look at the 
register?’ asked Mr. Gorse. “Surely, it 
will not harm the register. And please 
understand, young man, I am a lawyer, 
and if I am not mistaken you are com- 
pelled to show the register when desired. 
And as for this young woman, if she 
will permit me, I will act as her attorney 
in the matter. I will see that she has 
her rights, whatever they are.” 

The young woman was exceedingly 
grateful. Almost instantly she ceased 
her sobbing. 

“All right,” said the hotel clerk, 
grumpily, “let her look. Only I don’t 
want her to bawl all over my register. 
This is the third time I’ve had women 
with fancy colored hair in here to-day, 
and I’m sick of it. I belong to the New 
Jersey Hotel Clerks’ Association for the 
Improvement of Manners and Matters, 
and I’m trying for the twenty-five dol- 
lar prize offered by the Association for 
the neatest hotel register. I wont have 
any chance at all if hundreds and thou- 
sands of women come in and blot my 
register all up with tears.” 

“Hundreds and thousands of women 
are not coming to blot your register,” 
said Mr. Gorse, but the young woman 
interrupted him, and spoke to the hotel 
clerk with pitiful eagerness. 

“What’s that you said?” she asked. 
“Did you say there were other women 
here to-day with—with _ ill-assorted 
hair?” 

“That’s just what I said,” said the 
clerk. ““T'wo of them, and both of them 
blubbering like you.” 

Mr. Gorse had opened the hotel regis- 
ter and held it so that his new client 
could look at it conveniently. She looked 
over the last two or three pages on 
which the guests of the hotel had signed 


their names and shook her head. 

“No,” she said, sadly, “it wasn’t here ; 
and it wouldn’t matter much if it was 
here, now. Would you mind telling me, 
or my attorney, in what direction those 
two women went when they left here?” 

“T’ll tell you anything you want to 
know as long as you don’t smudge up 
my register,” said the clerk. ““When they 
left here they went out of that door, and 
stood on that corner until a trolley car 
came along, and then they got aboard 
the trolley car.” 

“In which direction was the car go- 
ing?’ asked the young lady. 

“T don’t know,” said the clerk. “TI 
didn’t look. And it don’t make any dif- 
ference to me which direction you go, 
either, just so you go.” 

Mr. Gorse’s eyes snapped dangerously. 

“Young man,” he said, ‘“‘does the New 
Jersey Hotel Clerks’ Association offer a 
prize for politeness ?” 

“Yes, it does,’ said the hotel clerk. 
“But I didn’t enter that competition this 
year. I won it last year.” 

“Well, my dear young lady,” said 
Mr. Gorse, turning his fat little back on 
the rude clerk, “it is evident you did 
not find what you hoped to find in that 
register. From your tone, when you 
spoke of them, I imagine your trouble 
has something to do with the two women 
with—with hair like yours, and if you 
can command me in any way, do so. If I 
can help you in this matter which so 
distresses you, I wish to do so.” 

For a moment the young lady studied 
Mr. Gorse’s face as if to decide whether 
he was a man to be trusted, but she had 
no doubt when she had looked into his 
honest blue eyes. It was evident from 
her change of manner that she had de- 
cided he was a man to be trusted, and 
that she was going to trust him. She 
tucked her veil in her hat brim and 
looked him frankly in the face. 

‘Mr. —?” she said inquiringly. 

“Gorse—John P. Gorse,” said Mr. 
Gorse. 

“Mr. Gorse,” said the young woman, 
“do you own a copy of Flatherby’s 
‘Lives of the Presidents?’ ” 

‘“I—no, I don’t,” said Mr. Gorse, with 
surprise. “No, I am sure I do not. I 
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have Griggs’ ‘Lives of Prominent 
Americans’ and a book called ‘Our 
Martyr Presidents,’ but not the book you 
mention. I may say, however, that I am 
well posted in the lives of all our presi- 
dents, from Washington to Taft, for” 
—and here he blushed a little—‘‘I was 
once so presumptuous as to hope I might 
some day occupy the presidential chair 
myself. I—I am fond of chairs and oth- 
er seats. To that end, I studied the lives 
of the presidents carefully. There is not 
a detail of their lives with which I am 
not familiar and—” 

“Pardon me,” said the young woman, 
with some spirit, ‘but there are many 
details of their lives with which you 
are unfamiliar, unless you own a copy 
of Flatherby’s ‘Lives.’ I may say, Mr. 
Gorse, that in Flatherby’s ‘Lives’ there 
are gathered more details of importance, 
never before published, that you can 
imagine possible. I have here”—and she 
took from the table at her side a hand- 
bag and drew from it a prospectus—‘‘a 
brief recapitulation of the work in ques- 
tion, which I am able to offer to a few 
leading citizens at $5.00 a copy, half 
morocco, one dollar down and a dollar 
a month until paid. As a frontispiece 
we have a steel en- 
graving of General- 
President George 
Washington. We 
then turn to the 
table of contents—” 

Mr. Gorse made 
a wry face and 
laughed. 

“Stung again—’ 
as the boy remarked 
when he picked up 
another bee to see if 
it was as hot as the 
first one,” said Mr. : 
Gorse, and the hotel = 
clerk laughed. Yo N\\ W// 

“T don’t know @i@ail Wy 
what you mean,” 
said the young 
woman, turning red. 
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“and all this fancy hair and weeping is 
your method of securing attention while 
you—”’ 

“Mr. Gorse,” said the young woman, 
now very white, “‘you said—you volun- 
teered—to help me, and now you are 
scoffing at me. I am a book agent, but 
I am a self-respecting woman, Mr. 
Gorse, and I was choosing the only 
method I was able to think of by which 
you can help me. Open that, and look 
inside it, Mr. Gorse!” 

From her hand-bag she drew a small 
purse and threw it on the table. Mr. 
Gorse opened it, and looked in it. It 
contained three copper cents and nothing 
more. 

“Now,” she said haughtily, although 
she was on the verge of tears, “you 
will understand.” 

“Will 1?” said Mr. Gorse, doubtfully, 
but he was sure he did not. 

“Certainly,” said the young woman. 
“You can see I must follow those two 
women to the end of the earth, if neces- 
sary, can’t you? And can I follow any- 
one to the end of the earth when I have 
only three cents in the world? You of- 
fered to help me, and I was giving you 
the chance. If I sold you a book you 























“Why, you are a 
book agent,” 
laughed Mr. Gorse, 
good naturedly, 





“Oh, “she cried, “I wish I was a man and never had to wear hair!" 
Mr. Gorse put on his hat 
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would pay me a dollar down, and I 
should not. lose my self-respect. Surely, 
you would not expect me to take money 
from a perfect stranger, Mr. Gorse?” 

“I’m squelched,” said Mr. Gorse, 
cheerfully. “Write my name down and 
take the dollar. I ought to have that 
book in my library, anyway. It is a good 
book.” 

“How do you know it is?” asked the 
young woman, as she scribbled a line 
and handed it to Mr. Gorse to sign. 

“IT know it because you said so,” said 
Mr. Gorse, but the young woman, with 
the dollar bill in one hand, and her 
hand-bag and her prospectus in the 
other, ran hastily to the door. 

“Hurry, Mr. Gorse!” she cried; “here 
is the trolley car!” 

Mr. Gorse had had no intention of 
going anywhere on a trolley car, but 
her tone was so commanding 
evidently expected him to follow—that 
he ran after her as fast as his short legs 
permitted. He struggled aboard the car 
just as it began to move, and at the 
same moment Mr. Winston’s automobile 
approached. Mr. Winston tooted his 
horn and shouted, but Mr. Gorse merely 
waved his hand from the back of the 
car. 

“Gorse has gone crazy at last,” said 
Mr. Winston, stopping the automobile to 
peer after the disappearing trolley car. 

“He is walking in his sleep, more like- 
ly,” said Mr. Wellaway. “Go ahead” 

When Mr. Gorse entered the car he 
took a seat beside the young lady with 
the ill-assorted hair, and wiped his brow, 
for the exertion had made him very 
warm. 

“Where does this car go?” he asked. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” said the 
young woman. “But we can ask the 
conductor, if you wish to know. Unless 
he is a very new conductor on his first 
trip he is pretty sure to know.” 

“But—but—” stammered Mr. Gorse, 
“if we don’t know where we are going, 
why did we get on this car?” 

The young woman laughed merrily. 

“Why, to get to the next village, of 
course,” she said. 

“Oh!” he said. “So that is where we 
are going. What is the next village?” 


she so 
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“I’m sure I don’t know,” said the 
young woman. “But we can—” 

“We can ask the conductor,” Mr. 
Gorse finished, “and unless he is a very 
new conductor on his first trip he is 
pretty sure to know. Thank you. That 
is entirely satisfactory, but if I am your 
lawyer and attorney in this matter, don’t 
you think it would be as well to give 
me a slight—iust a slight—idea what 
it is all about?” 

“Indeed I do!” said the young woman. 
“T am selling Flatherby’s ‘Lives of the 
Presidents’—”’ 

“Hold on!” said Mr. Gorse. “I bought 
one, and I’ll buy another, if you say so. 
But let us skip that part.” 

“Tt can’t be skipped,” said the young 
lady, and he could tell she was smiling 
through her veil, so much better did she 
feel now that she had a lawyer to man- 
age her case. “I can’t skip it, or you 
would not understand the rest, but I can 
begin in another place. I have had a 
long attack of typhoid fever—a very 
long and severe one, and it caused me to 
lose my hair.” 

“Well, if you. will permit me to say 
so,”’ said Mr. Gorse, “‘you did not choose 
the substitute very carefully.” 

“On the contrary—I mean, I did not 
choose a substitute,’ said the client. 
“The nurses in the hospital saved my 
hair carefully, and when I left the hos- 
pital they gave it to me and I had it 
made up—my own hair! I had it made 
into three switches, as they are called.” 

“Ves, I know,” said Mr. Gorse, “my 
wife has one.” 

“Most women have one or more,” said 
the client, “but I had never had any un- 
til my illness, for my own hair was 
wonderfully long and, if I may say it, 
beautiful.” 

“Ah—was it—which of the three 
beautiful colors you now wear was it?” 
asked Mr. Gorse. 

“Beautiful colors! Heaven forbid that 
I should call two of these colors beauti- 
ful!’ said the fair client, and Mr. Gorse 
was afraid to say more. “You can under- 
stand,” she continued, “that coming to 
New York with as little money as I had, 
the expense of my illness and of having 
my lost hair made into switches, and 

















the expense of a boarding 
house while I was recu- Ue 
perating, ate up all my * 
funds. Perhaps one reason 
I weep so easily is because 


I am obliged to take up He ran as fast 
this book-agent work be- as his short legs 
fore I am quite strong. permitted 


But take up some work I 
had to, and yesterday I 
was glad enough to take 
this prospectus of Flath- 
erby’s ‘Lives,’ which is 
really a most interest- 
ing—” 

“All right about 
that,” said Mr. 
Gorse. “I'll buy a 
couple more—” 

“So yesterday,” said the young wom- 
an, smiling, “I came here to New Jer- 
sey with just two dollars in my pocket. 
I think I have a winning manner, and 
I had no doubt I could sell ten or fifteen 
copies of the book in a day, but the first 
town I attacked I found had just been 
canvassed for this very book—” 

“What town was that?” asked Mr. 
Gorse. 

“T have no idea,” said the client, sim- 
ply. “I came to Newark on the steam 
cars, and then took a trolley until I 
came to what seemed a likely-looking 
village. So, finding no opportunity for 
selling my book in that town, I got ona 
trolley car and went to another town. 
There, too, the ‘Lives’ had been canvassed 
within a week, and in the next three or 
four towns and villages I found the same 
to be the case. I had my lunch at a 
small town-—” 

“Name?” asked Mr. Gorse. 

“T don’t know,” said the young wom- 
an, “but my luncheon was fifty cents. 
After lunching I tried some more towns. 
Perhaps I was in the same town more 
than once, for the state of New Jersey 
is a network of trolley lines. I don’t 
know. I only know I spent a great deal 
of money for car fare, and when I had 
had my dinner at some town—lI don’t 
know the name of the town—TI had only 
seventy-three cents in my purse. So I 
asked at the hotel where I had had 
dinner if I could get a room for the 
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night. That was quite a big hotel. They 
said I could, but it would be one dol- 
lar, and I did not have that much, so 
I got on the trolley and rode until I 
came to a smaller town. By that time it 
was quite dark, and when I got off the 
car I went into the first respectable look- 
ing inn I saw, and found I could get a 
room for fifty cents, if I was willing to 
share a room that had three beds.*There 
were three women spending the summer 
at the hotel, but one had gone away for 
a week, and had given up her bed, and 
I could have that one. The clerk said 
they were perfectly respectable women, 
so I went up and retired immediately, 
for I was worn out, and discouraged, as 
you can imagine, after such a day.” 

“T can imagine you must have been!” 
said Mr. Gorse. ‘Here is the next town. 
We get off here, don’t we?” 

“We might just as well go on to the 
next one,” said the young woman. ‘So 
the next morning I awakened quite early 
—before daybreak, in fact—and as I lay 
there I could hear my two room-mates 
sleeping soundly. I was very hungry, and 
I suddenly realized I did not have money 
enough for breakfast. If I wished to eat 
I must earn the money first. I jumped 
out of bed and ran to the dresser and be- 
gan arranging my hair hastily. I put 
on my three switches, and finished dress- 
ing, and left the hotel without speaking 
to anyone, for I had paid for my room 
in advance. It was still dark, but I felt 
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it would be more comfortable to be on 
a trolley car than walking the street, 
and it did not matter where I began my 
canvass. I got on the car without look- 
ing back at the hotel. It seemed a long 
time before it was late enough to expect 
to be able to sell a book. I changed cars 
once or twice, and walked now and then, 
until I had but three cents left. Then 
I boldly entered a prosperous looking 
residence. I sold a book.” 

“Vou did!’’ exclaimed Mr. Gorse. 

“Yes,” said the young woman, “and I 
sold it because the man of the family 
was still at home. He looked at me 
curiously all the while I was talking 
up the ‘Lives,’ and when he had signed 
his name and handed me the dollar, he 
said, ‘Excuse me, but is that hair busi- 
ness a new book-agent dodge?’ I stared 
at him. ‘What hair business?’ I asked. 
He laughed. ‘That red and yellow and 
brown mixture. It certainly catches the 
attention.’ I turned and looked in the 
mirror over the mantel. You can imagine 
my feelings, Mr. Gorse, when I saw, 
not my own hair, but this awful combi- 
nation that is now on my poor head!” 

“Tt must have been a shock,” said Mr. 
Gorse. 

“In one minute I was out of that 
house,” said the client, “and since that 
minute I have been trolley-riding from 
town to village, and from village to 
town, trying to find the hotel where I 
spent last night, in order that I might 
exchange the two switches I took by 
mistake for my own hair.” 

“Great Caesar!” exclaimed = Mr. 
Gorse. ‘Do you mean to say you and I 
are to chase all over this state of New 
Jersey hunting for a hotel which, if 
you saw it, you would not recognize ?” 

“T can’t think of any other way,” 
said the poor girl. “There can’t be very 
many villages in a small state like New 
Jersey. We are sure to find the right 
hotel sooner or later, and there we can 
find the two women who are now wear- 
ing my hair, and we can make the ex- 
change.” 

Mr. Gorse sighed. He saw he was in 
for a long chase. 

“Very well,” he said, “there is a vil- 
lage. We will get off here. We have no 





time to lose if I am to help you, for I 
have a most important bit of business 
I must attend to to-morrow.” 

“[ hope it is nothing as difficult as 
this hunt for my hair,” said the young 
woman. 

“It is, though,” said Mr. Gorse. “It 
is a far more difficult search. Hello! 
what is the matter over there?” 

It was no wonder Mr. Gorse made 
this exclamation, for there seemed to be 
something unusually exciting going on 
for such a small and quiet village. A 
large crowd had gathered just at the 
point where two trolley lines crossed in 
the center of the village, and when Mr. 
Gorse pushed into the crowd he saw a 
tall, lank village constable, holding reso- 
lutely to the arm of a woman, who was 
trying to pull away from him. In her 
struggles her hat had fallen awry, dis- 
closing her hair, which was a ridiculous 
combination of brown and bright red. 

“Let me go!” she cried. “I tell you 
I’m not a book-agent. I never sold a book 
in my life. I’ll make you suffer for this!” 

“Tell that to the judge,” said the 
constable. ‘I know my business.” 

“What’s the matter, Gibbons?” asked 
one of the men in the crowd. “What'd 
she do?” 

‘‘She’s a bad one, she is,” said the con- 
stable. “They’ve been telephonin’ her 
description all over Jersey, and I knowed 
her by the hair the minute I seen her. 
‘Look out for a lady with mixed hair,’ 
was what they says, and I guess nobody 
ever seen hair more mixed than what 
her hair is. She’s wanted at Rahclair 
for stealing two women’s hair switches, 
and she’s wanted at Montway for get- 
tin’ a dollar from a man and skippin’ 
out before he could get back the book 
he thought he was buyin,’ or a receipt, 
or nothin.’ She’s a slick one, but old 
Gibbons—Say, what’s the matter up 
there ?” 

Down the village street another con- 
stable was coming, with a small rabble 
at his heels, and he was propelling, much 
against her will, a woman whose hat, 
falling to one side, disclosed a most pe- 
culiar combination of hair, yellow and 
brown. She was weeping and talking. 

“Well—well, I’ll be slammed! If Fo- 
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garty aint got another of her!’’ said con- 
stable Gibbons, in wide-eyed amazement. 
The crowd stared, and Fogarty—honest 
fellow—stopped short and gasped. 

“Now, what d’ye think—” he began, 
but he never finished the exclamation, 
for Mr. Gorse’s client pushed energetic- 
ally through the crowd, jerked the hat- 
pins from her hat, and stood with her 
tri-colored hair gleaming in the after- 
noon sun. The crowd cheered. Gibbons 
and Fogarty let their hands fall from 
the arms of their captives. 

“This must be th’ right wan,” said 
Fogarty, placing his hand on Mr. 
Gorse’s client’s arm, “for th’ 
hair of her is more mixed than 
anny.” 

“(One 





minute!’ said Mr. 














sane, first raised his hands high above 
his head and then took Miss Rose- 
branch’s hand and shook it most warm- 
ly. 

“T will vouch personally for the in- 
nocence of Miss Rosebranch,” he said, 
“for she has no need to steal—she is 
worth fifty thousand dollars in her own 
name.” 

Naturally, the constables and the 
crowd stepped back from a young wom- 
an worth fifty thousand dollars in her 
own name. 

“Do you know about it?” asked Miss 
Rosebranch, with surprise. “It is true?” 
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“One minute,” said Mr. Gorse, “ before you arrest this young lady” 


Gorse. “One minute before you arrest 
this’ young lady, who is a client of mine. 
My name is Gorse—John P. Gorse— 
and I warn you, you are liable to get 
into trouble if you touch one so inno- 
cent as she is. I will vouch personally 
for the innocence of—of Miss—of 
Miss—” 

He turned helplessly to his client. 
For the first time he realized he did not 
know her name. 

“Annabelle Rosebranch,” she said, 
quietly. Mr. Gorse, as if suddenly in- 


“Of course it is true,” said Mr. 
Gorse. “Yours is the brown hair?” 

“Certainly,” said Miss Rosebranch, 
“and if these ladies will step in this 
hotel a minute, I will give them back 
their own hair, and take mine.” 

While the three ladies were in the 
hotel, changing their hair, Mr. Gorse 
made everything satisfactory with the 
two constables. He explained, quite as 
if he had known it for weeks and 
months, that Miss Rosebranch was the 
daughter of a run-away nephew of old 
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Silas Pellicod, of Westcote, Long Island, 
and that while old Silas had heard 
rumors of the existence of such a child, 
he had never believed it until word had 
come from the West, that Miss Pellicod 

as her name was—had left the West, 
had probably changed her name, and 
might be in Siam or Albany, for no 
one knew where she had gone. But old 
had made his will, leaving his 
wealth to the grand-niece, and had died, 
and Mr. Gorse, as executor, had been 
able to learn that Miss Pellicod had 
wonderful brown hair, and that for one 
week she had taken a minor part in a 
Kansas City theatrical stock company, 
under the name of Anabelle Rosebranch. 

When the three ladies came from the 
dressing-room of the small hotel, they 
were all smilingly happy, and each in 
her right mind and hair. Mr. Gorse of- 
fered Miss Pellicod (or Rosebranch) 
any sum of money she might need for 
immediate use, but she assured him she 
would not need any for a day or two. 
For the present she was to visit with her 
red and yellow-haired friends. 

Mr. Winston and Mr. Flamb were 
already seated at a table in the Micma 
Club in Westcote when Mr. Gorse en- 


Silas 


tered, late that night. 

“Well, Gorsey,” said Mr. Winston. 
“got out of doing any work, didn’t you?” 

Mr. Gorse dropped into a chair and 
assumed an air of utter exhaustion. 

“Work?” he said. ““Work? Me get out 
of work? Why, Winston, it would have 
been a joy for me to loaf around your 
automobile pumping tires. But I can’t 
loaf. That’s how I’m made—I have to 
be working all the time. When I saw 
Winston, and Wellaway, and Brimmer 
fooling away their time in the road 
there, and thought how I, 
ing away my time. I remembered how I 
should be sweating and stewing over 
that lost Pellicod heiress—and I could- 
n't stand it.” 

“Dear me!” 
castically. 

“And I thought, as it would take you 
half an hour to fix your tire, I might 
as well spend the time working—trying 
to find the missing heiress.” 

“And so,” said Mr. Flamb, ironically, 
“you walked into the first hotel you 
saw, and found her! I suppose you 
found her in the bar-room !” 

“No,” said Mr. Gorse, simply, “I 
found her in the lobby.” 


too, was fool- 


said Mr. Winston, sar- 
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IGHTHOUSE TOM was sitting, 

this warm afternoon, in front of his 
dingy saloon. Really it is no saloon, but 
a sailor’s tavern. He leaned back in his 
chair, gigantic, white haired. His face 
had that placidity which comes after a 
life of struggles. He looked down the 
Street of Foreign Parts and sighed. 

“To think,” said he, “that all this 
will go for railroad tracks.” 

I asked him what he meant, and he 
told me how the railroad company had 
bought up the whole neighborhood. 
“Things change,” said he, “but, arter 
all, they do not change more than a 
man does. I mind when I opened my 
place. I was young then; now I am old 
and ready to quit. It’s been smooth 
sailing with me for a long time. But 
when the luck first come, I needed luck.” 

I had often wondered how, in those 
days of distant youth, he had managed to 
break the shackles of poverty. With 
proper tact, I led the conversation until, 
anticipating my own words, he said: 

“T never told ye how I got my start, 
did I? It was the strangest v’yge I ever 
had in all my years at sea. And, after 
all, it was not really a v’yge at all. When 
I come back from being shanghaied on 
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a whaler, and found the Lass a-waiting 
for me with our first, a girl, I buckled 
down to hard work ashore. I cracked 
my back, swinging a number twelve 
scoop at the coal bunkers. 

“The next year Michael come to us, 
as fine a bye as ever woman bore. We 
two was happy. Young we was! And, 
for all we had to fight agin head winds, 
we shut our teeth and stood up to it 
alongside of each other. Yes, we was 
happy. 

“But there was that, that made us 
set up nights a-figuring on what laid 
ahead. The work was none too plenty. 
There was hard luck—a bit of sickness, 
and this and that. We used to cast 
about sometimes to see however we could 
buy proper meat and drink and clothes 
for the babies. This was not like the 
old days, when I was the bully of what- 
ever port I happened to be in, a-blowing 
in my money and fighting any man that 
crossed me, and only myself to do for. 

“Tt was like being in a hole and the 
hole a growing deeper. We could not 
get ahead. Something was always put- 
ting us back again. Then we got to 
wishing, the way man and wife will 
lay out a course where none is show- 
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ing, that we could just get a start. Ye 
understand? A stake, to put us on our 
own feet, so that I would not have 
to be a-waiting for work when there 
was none; so that we would have some 
snug little business and know that the 
money was a-coming in. 

“Tf only we had a thousand dollars !’ 
Many’s the evening, setting by the kitch- 
en stove, that one of us would say 
them words to the other. Then this thing 
happened that I am a-telling ye about. 

“Qne morning, | went down to the 
bunkers, knowing there would be noth 
ing there, for no collier was due in port. 
I stood there a bit, a-yarning with one 
of the hatch bosses; and the hatch boss 
says to me, ‘Here is a man has been 
looking fer ye.’ 

“The man come up alongside of us. 
‘Can ye tell me,’ says he, ‘where I can 
find a party they call Lighthouse Tom ?’ 

“*That’s my name,’ says I. 

“He was a little man, and he wore 
good clothes—a lean-faced little man; 
and from the way he dressed ye could 
tell the minute ye clapped eyes on him, 
that he was well fixed—and that he was 
used to having his own way. He give 
me a look from stem to starn, and then 
he asked me where we two could have a 
quiet talk together. I took him over this 
way to The Bells of Shandon. We set 
down at a table in the back of the room. 
All the way over he had not said a 
word. So now I asked him what it would 
be that he wanted with me. 

“He pulled one of them cigarette 
cases out of his pocket; *twas made of 
gold; and he fished out a cigarette. I 
looked him over, a-waiting for him to 
make answer, while he lighted it. There 
was that in his face—for all that he had 
everything he wanted and showed it— 
that said he had something on his mind. 
As I look back, I would say he was like 
a man when ye are a-yarning to him and 
he is not listening at all. Well, he took 
one or two puffs and then he says: 

“*Do ye want a job?’ 

“T laughed at that. It was so easy. 
And I told him that I did. 

“Says he, a-setting there all bent over 
in his chair, a-smoking on that cigarette 
and watching me, ‘I have looked for a 





good man, and I have found out enough 
to make me know ye are the sort of man 
I want.’ 

“T asked him what kind of a job it 
would be. 

“*That is the pint,’ says he; ‘ye are 
not to ask me. Ye are to do just what I 
tell ye. It may take six months; it may 
take a year. I will pay all your expenses, 
and when the thing is done, I will give 
ye one thousand dollars.’ 

“T told him no. I did not want sealed 
orders. 

“What is your objection?’ says he, 
and there was something in the voice of 
him as cold as ice, that made me know 
he was not used to being crossed in any- 
thing. 

“IT told him—a-looking him between 
the eyes—that sealed orders was likely 
to mean bad business—getting somebody 
or another into trouble. It would be 
something that was not aboveboard. 

“ *T’ll tell ye what ye do,’ says he: ‘go 
to my lawyers and then go to my bank- 
er. They will tell ye I am responsible. 
When ye are satisfied as to that, I will 
draw up a contract with ye. I will set 
it down in black and white, agreeing 
that ye will not be asked to break any 
laws or to do wrong to any man. Ye 
have a family. I will pay their expenses 
while ye are away. Ye will agree to do 
what I tell ye to do. Does that suit ?’ 

“T said it looked fair; and who would 
be his lawyers and his banker? He give 
me their names; there is none better in 
San Francisco. With that I left him. 

“Well, when I got done with finding 
out about him, there was one thing 
plain: this here Walter Jefferey was of 
good people. He was good for the money 
and he was respectable. Matter of fact, 
he drawed lots of water, so far as that 
goes. The law shark told me he was a 
fair man to deal with; the banker said 
his check was good for half a million. 
And I had him sized up for being 
square and aboveboard: the kind that 
pays his money and looks to get what 
he has paid for. 

“T went home to the Lass. We set up 
late that night, a-trying to figure it out. 
We had it back and forth and all ways. 
But we could not make anything out of 
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it. The whole thing come to this, that 
I would be a fool not to take the job. 
What really bothered us was that I did 
not want to go to sea again, and she 
did not want me to. And we was sartain 
sure that this would be a long v’yge. But 
a thousand dollars is a thousand dollars ; 
and with us two, ye might say that a 
thousand dollars was everything that we 
wanted. It was our start. So she says 
go; and I said she was right. 

“The next day I met Jefferey in The 
Bells of Shandon and we went uptown 
and signed articles, all ship-shape and 
proper. He told me to meet him at 
Crowley’s landing next marnin,’ and we 
would sail. 

“So I went home and told the Lass 
how she was to get her money for her 
and the children at the lawyer’s office 
every first of the month. Then we tried 
to make things easier for us by talking 
of what we would do with the thousand 
dollars. 

“I kissed her good-by the next mar 
nin’ and I left her in the door. I went 
down to Crowley’s boathouse. Jefferey 
was there, a-standing by fer me on'the 
float. We two piled into a launch, and 
in a matter of ten minutes we was out 
in the bay, alongside of the Condor. 

“Ve will not remember the Condor. A 
revenue cutter, put out of commission 
and sold by the government about thirty 
years ago. The sale had been made to 
an agent and nobody really had knowed 
who had bought her. Now, here she was, 
overhauled and with new paint from 
stem to starn. We boarded her and the 
launch went back to the wharf. 

“Tefferey left me alone on the quar- 
terdeck, while he went and had a word 
with the skipper. I stood there, a-looking 
for’ard at the crew, and feeling like a 
fish out of water, loafing in this part 
of the ship. While I was wondering what 
I might be here for, Jefferey come back. 
‘All right Tom,’ says he, and started 
fer the cabin companionway. Ye know 
how it is on one of them craft: cabin 
aft belonging to the skipper, wardroom 
for’ard of that fer the lieutenants and 
engineers and the like, and the crew up 
before the bridge. Well here I was being 
conveyed to the cabin! I told myself 
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there would be some more signing of 
articles or the like of that ahead. 

“It was a cabin with some style to it! 
Silver dishes and platters, brass lamps, 
books in shelves, leather cushions and 
velvet curtains. Two staterooms opened 
off from it. Jefferey, he pointed to one 
of them. ‘“Vhere’s your quarters,’ says he. 
Only the Japanese cabin bye, a-laying 
out the dishes for a meal, kept me from 
saying that I did not understand. He 
went out, and I started to ask what it 
meant. ‘Remember,’ says Jefferey, ‘the 
contract. Ye are ¢o do as I tell ye. Ye'll 
find your things in there. There’s time 
to make a change before lunch.’ 

“TI told him very good; and I told 
myself that I could manage to stand up 
to this part of the job. One thing was 
sure, the skipper was to mess in the ward 
room and we two was to hold down 
this end. I went into my stateroom and 
there was a regular ship’s-officer’s kit all 
laid out fer me. While I was getting 
into them, I heard the screw begin to 
turn. By the time I had made my change 
we was well down the harbor under slow 
bell. 

“The table was laid, but I did not 
take time to look at it. I went up on 
deck. There was old San Francisco and 
there was Rincon Hill. And I knowed 
the Lass would be busy now with the 
babies, a-countin’ the days till I would 
be back in port. I looked until we had 
made the turn to the Golden Gate. Then 
I went below. 

“The Jap cabin bye made out to shove 
my chair in under me when I set down. 
Jefferey was acrost the table from me. 
Between us was cut glass and a bunch 
of flowers and a cloth as white as snow. 
The Jap bye brought us soup. This was 
not like standing in a pitchin’ galley, 
with all hands a-crowding ye and roar- 
ing fer the salt horse. What bothered 
me was the reason fer it all. I could not 
see into it. 

“A long meal—of meat and drink 
there was a plenty. Only Jefferey done 
the drinking. The wine bottle was by his 
place; he did not offer me any. ‘I want 
ye to drink only water,’ says he when 
he poured out his first glass. I had no 
great kick on that, for I never was crazy 
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fer liquor. But it made me wonder more 
than ever what would be in the wind. 
When we was done eating, and Jefferey 
was setting there a-smoking his cigarette. 
I felt the heave of the sea under us and 
[ knowed we would be a-coming out- 
side the heads. 

“After a while the two of us went up 
on deck. The Condor kept on pretty 
well outside, and then she made the turn 
to the no’th. I seen that Jefferey was 
a-watching me. ‘How far no’th,’ says 
he, ‘have you sailed, Tom?’ I told him I 
had sighted Cape York. ‘Ye’ll pass Cape 
York this time,’ says he. I said that I 
was pretty sure of our course when we 
boarded the Condor, havin’ seen the 
ironwood sheathing about her bows. He 
nodded his head and he did not say any 
more about where we was bound. 

“That was a strange v’yge fer me. 
What with living in that cabin and 
spending my time abaft the bridge— 
me that had put in my sea days before 
the mast—it was main strange. But what 
I could not understand was Jefferey. He 
started with me the second day out. Be- 
fore breakfast he had me on deck and 
stripped to the waist, with a pair of 
dumb-bells in my hands. He had a set of 
exercises that he would count for and 
[ would go through. He would keep 
me a-going until the sweat run off of 
me. Then he would have me go below 
and sluice off before we went to eat. The 
rest of the day was all loafing. There 
was any amount of books, but I never 
was no hand fer reading. And Jefferey, 
he would pick up one now and then; 
but he would drop it pretty quick and 
go to walking up and down the cabin. 
Always at them times he would look 
straight ahead of him like a man a- 
thinking of one thing. 

“At Dutch Harbor he had me ashore 
for the three days that we laid up there ; 
and every day he kept me climbing that 
mountain there until he like to wore the 
legs off of me. But that and the dumb- 
bells every marnin’ was all I had to do. 
And I come to feel as fine as a fiddle. 

“We went on up through Bering. 
’Twas in the tail of the summer and 
there was no ice. We made the straits 
and we took the coast-wise course, un- 
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til one day we made P’int Barrow. There 
is a whaling station there, ye know. We 
dropped our anchor and Jefferey he went 
ashore in a small boat. He come back 
that night and he had not much more 
than got on deck before they were rais- 
ing the mudhook. We went on to the 
east. At last we sighted the driftwood 
piled along the beaches from the mouth 
of the Mackenzie and we fetched up 
off Herschel Island. In them days Her- 
schel Island was held down by the Hud- 
son Bay Company; they had a trading 
post there. 

“No sooner had we anchored—’twas 
in the marnin’—than Jefferey had a 
small boat over and set out for shore. 
This time he showed that he was in a 
big hurry. When he left the ship I 
heard him a-whistling between his teeth ; 
and he come pretty clost to smiling when 
they was shoving off. He stayed ashore 
all day. That night, when he come back 
aboard ship, there was no whistling ; 
and his face was black. He walked up 
and down the cabin for a long time, 
a-saying nothing. Then he talked as 
much to himself as he did to me. 

“*Well,’ says he, a-looking straight 
ahead. ‘it only means that much longer.’ 

“He walked up and down for as much 
as an hour more, a-keeping his mouth 
shut. At last he give me a funny look. 
‘The easy days is over, Tom,’ says he. 

“T turned in late; and he was setting 
down by the table looking at the cloth. 

“Next marnin’ Jefferey set the crew 
to landin’ stores from the Condor—all 
sorts of grub and bedding. The day ar- 
ter that, him and me went ashore and 
the ship sailed away. We stood there 
on the beach and watched her until her 
hull had gone low in the water. Then 
he give me a square look between the 
eyes. ‘We’ve a hard road ahead,’ says 
he, ‘and it may be long.’ 

“The season was late enough now to 
tell us that winter was a-coming. We 
got a cabin made of driftwood and lived 
together there. We cached the grub and 
the supplies. In a matter of two weeks 
the first snow flurry come; and then the 
nights growed cold; and the days be- 
gun to get almighty short. 

“Jefferey kept busy these days. He 
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put in his time a-trading with the Eski- 
mos. He was after two things: dogs and 
dried salmon, which they use in them 
latitudes fer dog feed. He paid good 
prices, too; but he only wanted the 
best of Malamutes. In the end he got 
ten of them, big raw-boned brutes, as 
strong as small horses and as ugly as 
wolves. After that we two jvst sat down 
and waited. The snow come; the ice 
drifted in from the no’th, piled high, 
and then froze fast to the bottom for 
a mile out from shore. The days kept 
growing shorter. Grey night around us 
and white snow under foot; and noth- 
ing to do. All them exercises with the 
dumb-bells that I used to take every 
marnin’ on the Condor was done with 
now. I put on flesh. 

“?Twas well along in the month of 
November, and we had not made any 
move at all, when a pair of half-breed 
traders come to Herschel Island one day 
from somwheres to the south’ard. Jef- 
ferey had a long talk with the two of 
them. And that night when we was set- 
ting alone in the cabin he says, ‘To-mor- 
row we will start.’ 

“Tt was on the tip of my tongue to 
ask him where we was bound this time, 
but I remembered them articles I had 
signed and I said nothing. He was whis- 
tling between his teeth, in that funny 
way he had, when he was feeling good. 
He begun walking up and down and 
after a while, says he: ‘Glad to go? I 
told him I was. ‘Well,’ says he, ‘so am 
I glad.’ He started walking again and 
whistling; and then: ‘It will be a long 
trip, Tom.’ 

“He was glad to be a-going, and there 
was no two ways about it. And never 
did I see a man so set on one thing as 
he was set on forging ahead. He was 
like he was made out of steel wire now. 

“Well, I cannot give ye the log day 
by day, and it would take too long if I 
could. For we was four months at this 
in all, a-traveling inland to the south 
and west. First we struck out acrost the 
tundra country that rises to a range of 
mountains—an open country where the 
wind howled down on top of us, coming 
acrost the snow straight from the pole. 
Sometimes the northern lights would 
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flash and crack straight above our heads. 
Sometimes there was nothing but grey 
night, with a smother of snow in the 
teeth of a forty mile gale. And cold! 
Lad, it was bitter cold. 

“The Eskimos left us five days out. 
They had convoyed us up to the first 
rise of the mountains. The night before 
they went they had a long talk with 
Jefferey and they drawed a sort of chart 
for him with sticks in the snow. They 
took one of the sleds and three of the 
dogs. 

“The mountains was dead ahead of 
us now, a high, bare range, nothing but 
snow and rocks, a-showing where the 
snow could not stick. We was steering 
for a notch that showed between two 
for a notch between two peaks. 

“‘Jefferey told me then how this was an 
old Indian trail that went through that 
pass and down the other side into the 
headwaters of the Porcupine. There was 
no mark nor no track where anyone had 
gone before; all we had to lay our 
course by was that chart the Eskimos 
had drawed in the snow. 

“We crossed them mountains. The 
pass was a little gap between two peaks ; 
and all the winds of the Arctic had 
that place for their own. They come 
and fell straight down on us; they come 
and rose up from under our feet, and 
smothered us with dry snow that was 
as fine as flour; they shoved us back 
from dead ahead ; they knocked us down 
from astern. Blow! It nigh to blowed 
the hair off of our heads. Cold! Our 
cheeks and noses was frost-bit half the 
time ; our fingers would freeze the min- 
ute we took off our mittens to ontie a 
sled rope. And little Jefferey, with his 
whiskers a fringe of solid ice, stayed 
with it like a man in a fight that does 
not know he is licked. 

“We had headed too far west’ard ; and 
we found ourselves in a broken country 
with a tangle of mountains—a spur 
range—ahead of us. We made camp and 
we tried to figure by dead reckoning 
what course to lay. The best we could 
think of was was to swing off.to the 
south’ard. It turned out to be about the 
worst thing we could have done. We 
was nearly a week, floundering up one 
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mountain and then down another. There 
was many places where the land went 
straight up and down and we had to 
hold the sled by main force, to keep it 
from going on its beam ends and rolling 
away from us. At that, it did capsize 
every so often; and onct it rolled 
down into a deep canyon with the whole 
team, and we lost a dog. He broke his 
leg and Jefferey shot him. He loaded 
the carcass on the sled. ‘We can feed 
him to the others,’ says he. ‘And we're in 
luck if we don’t have to eat them in our 
own turn.’ 

“T can see him now, a-standing there 
in the snow with his rifle in his hands, 
his cheeks all black where the frost bites 
had broke the skin, and the ice in his 
beard. 

“Well, what with being off our course 
and beating up agin head winds, as 
ye might say, and the way we wore our- 
selves out, we lost nigh a month. When 
we did reach our proper course we had 
more bad luck. A band of timber wolves 
took it into their heads to convoy us. The 
caribou had not run yet that winter, and 
they was all gaunted, savage fer food. 
They stuck in our wake by day; out in 
the open we could see them at noon 
astarn of us, one or two at a time, 
black specks on the snow. By night they 
took to crowding in on us. They would 
yell from the time we made camp until 
we was out and a-going again. And then 
they got to trying for the dogs. One 
night they got hold of one and had him 
eat before he had let out his first good 
howl. Two nights later they got another. 
It got so that we had to keep up fire 
and stand watch, taking turn about. 

“Lad, if ye ever want to know what 
hard lines is, just try to stand a four-hour 
watch in the snow, dead tired from being 
on your feet, and hear a dozen wolves 
a-yelling at ye from the bush—or mebbe, 
when the fire has gone low and ye 
are a-dozing, wake up sudden like and 
see two or three pair of eyes hard by, 
like coals in the dark. 

“All this lost us more time. And the 
grub begun to run short. Then I had 
trouble with Jefferey. Ye have heard of 
men rowing over grub when there is not 
enough. Well, this was different. 


“Tt come this way: I noticed one night 
that he looked to be off his feed. He eat, 
but he did not lay it away like he had 
been doing. I asked him if he was sick 
and he said he was not. Then it come to 
me: he was figuring to save grub. 

“That was it. He was game, that little 
man! And here was I, eating my head 
off. It made me feel ashamed. But I 
said nothing. I held up a bit myself. 
He got next to that right away. 

‘Tom,’ says he, ‘eat more of that 
bacon.’ I laughed and said I did not want 
it. ‘I know,’ says he, ‘what ye are trying 
to do. Remember ye are under orders. 
I tell ye: Eat!’ 

“T tried to hold out, but it was no 
use. ‘Ye will,’ says he. ‘Do what I tell 
ye.’ 

“We had been on the trail for weeks 
and I liked him as man to man. Until 
now there had not been a hard word be- 
tween us. But all the good feeling went 
out of him when I kept trying to stand 
out agin him. He was as hard as iron 
and his voice was as cold as ice. And 
there was that in the way he said it, that 
made me mind his orders. 

“We kept on this way for a matter 
of five weeks longer. We got down to the 
last of our grub. And every meal I eat 
a man’s share. And this little Jefferey 
eat only what would be good for a child. 
He was growing weak, and he was that 
gaunted that it was hard to look at him. 
But he watched me like a hawk all the 
time, and I had to keep on stowing 
away good food. 

“At last we was sharing the salmon 
with the dogs. And I begun to think we 
would be getting down to the dogs 
themselves. They was in a hard way, 
what with sore feet and being half 
starved. One day, when we was limp- 
ing along through deep snow with Jef- 
ferey ahead breaking trail, and me back 
at the sled handles, we come on the 
track of a toboggan. We knowed that 
we was in the country where men had 
come up from Fort Yukon, which was a 
trading post then. 

“We followed the track all one day 
and all of the next. Jefferey was like 
a new man. All these months he had 
been stubborn, sticking to it, traveling 






















































when it looked as if he must drop in 
his tracks. Now he went on a dog trot. 
And I could hear him a-whistling be 
tween his teeth. Come the second night 
and we caught up to the bunch of In 
dians that had left the toboggan track. 
They was in one of them tea camps of 
theirn, a shelter of green trees and 
boughs with a fire in the lee of it, and 
the hill ahead of the fire a-throwing 
back the heat. Jefferey called one of 
them off to one side and had a long 
talk with him. 

“When he had got done with talking, 
Jefferey come back to me; and the two 
of us went on down the trail. We made 
camp an hour later. When we had got 
the tent up and the fire a-going, Jefferey 
reached in under his parka and took out 
a package. I, had never knowed he had 
it at all. He opened it, and there was 
bacon and beans. 

“He had held them out. He had car- 
ried them for weeks; and he had never 
said a word to me. I watched him warm 
them up and I wondered what was in 
the wind. 

“When they was done and steaming 
hot, he handed me the pan, and went 
to cooking some salmon for himself. 
‘Not much,’ says I. ‘I will not.’ 

“He stood up in front of me. And 
he says, quiet and cold: ‘Ye must eat.’ 

“In the end I did eat them, and he 
gobbled down his salmon. I went to sleep 
that night with new strength a-coming 
back into my bones, and with the blood 
running hotter in my body. The next 
morning I had another square meal, and 
he sat there with a chunk of dog salmon 
in his hand, a-watching me to see that I 
got away with all of it. He looked all 
shriveled up, and dried; and his eyes 
was hard and bright. And yet some way 
he looked, while he was setting there 
watching me, like a man that is enjoy- 
ing himself. When I had done, he asked 
me how I felt. I told him like a fighting 
cock. But I said it hurt me, this way 
he had starved himself. 

“ «Never mind,’ says he. ‘I am going 
to get my fill.’ 

“We traveled two hours that marnin,’ 
and we come to a cabin in the spruces. 
There was smoke a-curling up from 
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the chimney. Fine and comfortable it 
looked, there with the thick woods 
around it. Nice marnin,’ too, in March, 
with no wind and the sky clear. 

“Jefferey give the cabin a good look ; 
then he turned around to me and he 
smiled. It was the the first time I had 
seen him do that. It cracked the black 
patches where the frost had burned his 
cheeks. : 

“*Tom,’ says he, ‘stand here by the 
sled. Your job lays ahead of ye. What 
[ tell ye to do, ye will do without any 
words.’ 

“With that he walked up to the cabin 
and knocked on the door. Then he 
stepped back a pace or two. A man come 
to the door, and opened it. He stood 
there blinking agin the light on the 
snow—a big man, as big as me. He 
had a black beard. And his eyes was as 
hard as the eyes of a snake. 

“Little Jefferey stood there in the mid- 
dle of the clearing in front of the cabin 
with the spruces all around. He was 
looking up at the big man. 

““*Good marnin,’ Louis,’ says he. 

“The big man blinked ‘at Jefferey and 
he blinked at me; and then he scowled 
and grunted something. 

“ “Come on out,’ says Jefferey ; ‘I have 
business with ye.’ 

‘The big man come outside. He looked 
sharp at Jefferey, and then, ‘Hello,’ he 
says, as if he reckonized him. 

‘“*Louis,’ says Jefferey, ‘ye remember 
how I told you I would come back. Ye 
played a dirty trick. Now ye are going 
to get your pay.’ 

“The big man was looking at him 
with them snaky eyes; and he laughed 
under his black whiskers, showing his 
teeth like a dog. Jefferey come back and 
set down on the sled. 

‘““*Tom,’ says he, ‘take off your coat 
and give this man such a beating that 
his own mother wont know him.’ 

“T stood up and pulled off my mack- 
inaw. I seen then what my job was. 
And what may look strange to ye, I 
sort of liked the idee of it. There is 
some men that, when ye look at them, 
ye want to lick them on general princi- 
ples, because ye know they have it com- 
ing to them. I had been watching this 





























big Louis, and the more I laid eyes on 
him the more I took a grudge again 
him. 

“He had not said a word. But when 
I dropped my mackinaw in the snow, he 
peeled his own. Jefferey sat there on 
the sled. ‘Remember, Tom,’ says he, as 
the two of us was coming together, 
‘knock the head off of his shoulders.’ 

“Give and take was always my way 
of fighting. I started in on this a little 
slow. For all the looks of this black 
Louis, it was sort of like a day’s work. 
And that give him all the advantage. 
He clouted me acrost the lips as soon 
as he got within reach of me; and the 
next thing I knew he caught me another 
that sent my head back until my neck 
cracked. Then I got mad. 

“T put my foot to his foot and | 
swapped him blow for blow. He was 
none too swift, but he was strong. He 
beat me up about the body. I was feeling 
them. And then, right in the middle of 
it, while we was lacing each other, I 
seen a dirty look in them hard eyes of 
his, and his teeth showed under his black 
mustache. And just as I caught that, 
he swung on one heel and raised the 
other foot like one of them toe dancers. 
I seen it coming in time to keep from 
being killed. But as it was, he kicked 
me. 

“All the wind that was in me went 
away from me. I doubled like a jack- 
knife and went down in the snow, and 
he piled on top of me. He was a big 
man, and I was weak from that foul 
trick of his. And yet, when I felt the 
weight of him falling onto me, I knowed 
that I would hammer his head off, if I 
got killed a-doing it. I was that mad. 

“T got him by the throat as he come 
down on me. He punched me bad before 
my fingers sunk in. Then he did not 
hit so hard. I gripped down and down 
and he lost his steam. I wanted to 
kill him then but I let go and throwed 
him off of me and got up on my feet. 
The wind was back in me again. I waited 
for him to stand up. 

‘Now,’ says Jefferey, ‘pound him to 
a pulp.’ I looked around; he was sitting 
on the sled. And he had a cigarette in 
his hand, a-blowing the smoke away 
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from him. That sort of struck me in a 
heap, for he had not smoked for weeks, 
and he had growled for the want of 
tobacco. All doubled over, he was, and 
he had a hungry look on his face. 

“This black Louis was slow in coming. 
But when he did come, he was willing 
enough. It was all my way now. He 
could not hurt me; I was that ugly. I 
closed one of his eyes. I flattened the 
nose on his face. 

“‘*More,’ says Jefferey, setting there 
on the sled, ‘give him more.’ 

“T had Louis swinging at the air. The 
blood was all over his face; his mouth 
was like a piece of raw meat. But he 
was staying with it. He give me a 
rush like a bull with his head down, and 
I stopped him with an uppercut that 
lifted him off of his feet and set him 
down in the snow. I stood back and 
looked at Jefferey; and Jefferey was 
smiling now. 

“ “Harder, Tom,’ says he; ‘hand it 
to him harder. Beat him to a pulp.’ 

“Louis come up slow now, like a man 
with a load on his back. He did not 
want it very bad, and yet when I begun 


‘to lace him, he managed to land one or 


two on me. I hammered him until it got 
to be like chopping wood. Right in the 
middle of it I heard Jefferey saying 
‘more’ behind me. 

“In the end I got him one on his 
jaw for about the tenth time, and he 
went clean out. The snow was red 
around his face where he laid. 

“IT walked over to Jefferey. He had 
throwed away the butt of his cigarette. 
(nd he says, ‘How do you feel?’ I told 
him I was all right. ‘Come on then,’ says 
he. 

“We went away, leaving this black 
Louis lying in the snow. As we was go- 
ing down the trail, I took a look behind 
and seen him setting up. But Jefferey 
never looked back at all. He was laugh- 
ing to himself. 

“That night, when we had made camp 
and was in our sleeping bags, he says to 
me: “Tom, that was a good job. Ye’ve 
earned your money.’ Then after a while 
he says, “Tom, would ye like to know 
what the trouble was?’ 

“T told him I would. 
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“Says he: “Ye think //Ars was a trip? | 
had a trip two years ago that was a 
trip. | was hunting on the barren lands. 
I had a guide. We lost part of our outfit. 
For many days we went on short ra- 
tions—lean bellied! Man, we suffered! 

“One night we made camp, with 
the nearest trading post 200 miles ahead 
of us—in the heart of a wilderness, and 
I did not know ten feet of the country. 
In the morning I woke up—alone! 

“*You understand? Alone! The guide 
was gone! The dogs were gone! The 
food was gone! 

“*To make sure of his own carcass, 
that dog had stolen everything and left 
me there to die. 

“*T wept that morning. It was because 
I was afraid that I would die alone. It 
seemed so sure. I started to walk and 
I walked for days. At last I got to 
where I had to crawl. Sixty below, and 
I had not an ounce of food! 








“*By accident, I came upon some 
Mackenzie River Indians who had 
started out early to hunt the caribou. 
They saw me creeping in the snow. Only 
for that I would have died, as that 
thieving guide had expected me to die. 

“*That guide was Black Louis. When 
I got to Herschel Island again I saw 
him, and I told him that I would come 
back and pay him. He laughed at me 
then. I was a sick man, carried by Indi- 
ans. But I have come back.’ 


“We killed a caribou two days later 
and we lived on the meat down to Fort 
Yukon. It was late in June before the 
river broke, and we got down to St. 
Michaels. And when we made San Fran- 
cisco, Jefferey paid me two thousand 
dollars though his contract called for 
only one thousand. 

““Tt was worth the extra thousand,’ 
says he, ‘—well worth it.’”’ 





stories. 





ROM our offices it is possible to watch a crew of structural 
iron-workers building the skeleton of a sky-scraper. Their 
scorn of danger is thrilling, but, the other day, the most dar- 
ing of their feats was eclipsed by some steeple jacks, who 
placed a flag pole in position after the building had risen 19 


While the steeple jacks hung out over the two busy streets below 
them, or swung from point to point, bracing their bodies against 
the wind, a crowd gathered below and the windows of all the build- 
ings nearby were spotted with office workers. 

As the editor turned to his work, he picked up a manuscript of one 
of the stories of “Lighthouse Tom.” He realized that it was the 
same admiration for men who dare to work in the high places, men 
who don’t know dizziness or fear, that has held him as he has read 
this remarkable series by Frederick R. Bechdolt. 

Steeple jacks and structural iron-workers and literature such as 
Mr. Bechdolt is producing, are all that is left to us of the romantic 
days of the sailing-vessel. Many aerial workers are former sailors. 
In their dare-devil work on sky-scrapers they are only doing the sort 
of things that were a part of daily routine on board ship. 

And it is because Mr. Bechdolt makes you see them as they were, 
that his narratives have become recognized, since they began run- 
ning in THE RED BOOK, as the greatest of their kind. 

In his next story, in the July RED BOOK, he will describe “The 
Piracy of Black Scotty.” It is a wonderfully gripping tale. 
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ELL, whaddyuh know! If this aint 
a rill pleasure! John and Bessie 
Tiffany! Honest to heavings, I been 
playing this cirkit three weeks and I 
aint seen nawthing but wore-out circus 
acts and amachoors, till it seems like I 
could fall on the neck o’ ’credited per- 
fessional people and embrace ’em. I 
spose you're still doing the same swell 
speshulty you had on Poli’s time last 
winter? Mitt’er there!” 
Miss Stella Sackville, the “somewhat 
different” coon shouter, ; 
paused in her diligent 
distribution of the 
contents of a scarred 
Taylor trunk about 
the star dressing- 
room of the Rup- 
ert’s Lake Casino, 
and advanced to 
greet the “‘sing- 
ing act” that 
was coming to- 
ward her across 
the cobwebby 
stage. Johnnie 
Tiffany shook 
the hand _ she 
graciously ex- 
tended, but his 
wife tossed her 
head with an 
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air and cleared her throat ominously. 

“Rilly, madim,” she said acidly, “you 
got the advantage of me, and as for our 
act being on Poli’s time, it’s a entirely 
new singing and dancing turn that aint 
never been showed nowhere—” 


“Why, dearie,” broke in Johnnie, 
beaming, “don’t you remember Miss 


Sackville—Poli’s, Springfield? I knew 
we was on the same bill somewheres.”’ 
“No, I don’t,” snapped Bessie, “un- 
less she’s the dame that hired one o’ 
them ornery scene shifters to push over 
her clatter mat and 
spoil our finish. You 
gotta excuse us’’—she 
turned upon the lady 


with elaborate po- 
liteness “but 
there has evi- 
dently been a 
mistake made in 
the - dressing- 
rooms, and as 


} we got important 
domestic affairs 
to attend to 

the grounds and 

intend to run 

over a couple o’ 

our this 

mawrning, it'll 
be a pussunal 


on 


songs 


one? Lost something?” 
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favor if you'll kindly remove your things 
so we kin git settled.” 

“Oh, if that’s how sociable you feel” 
—Miss Sackville plated one hundred 
and eighty pounds of solid avoirdupois 
firmly in the doorway—‘I ken bite it 
off as quick as the next one! And I’m 
sorry, dawling, but you’re in Dutch 
about the dressing-room. It’s mine. My 
agent’s got it in the contract—feachured 
all over the circuit. Anyway, in these 
here tamarack jumps, it’s first come first 
served.” 

Thus saying, with an expressive shrug 
at Bessie and a deprecating smile which 
Johnnie might construe as not includ- 
ing him in her disfavor, Miss Sackville 
slammed her door in the faces of the 
Tiffanys. 

Bessie burst into tears and insisted 
upon seeing the house manager at once; 
but, as he was not to be found, there 
was nothing to do but unpack in the 
O. P.-side dressing-room, with its brok- 
en mirror and sweltering sun exposure. 

“Tt’s all the considerashun a party’s 
gotta expect,” she sniffled, “when their 
partner goes and signs up for these here 
jerk-water dumps without ever consult- 
ing ’em.” . 

But the truth was, it had been Bessie 
who was most anxious to play the air- 
domes. Park dates always seemed like a 
holiday to her; and they afforded her, 
too, especially when living on the 
grounds was feasible, an intimacy with 
her talented and popular husband which 
she at no other time enjoyed. She had 
less the sense of being a theatrical “fill- 
er,” than of being a matrimonial back- 
ground. 

She had already planned how, during 
the long mornings, while Johnnie 
lounged under the trees of the Rupert’s 
Lake grove with a box of cigarettes and 
a pile of magazines, she would repair 
the winter’s ravages upon his clothes and 
refurbish not a little of her own stage 
wardrobe. 

There would be opportunity, also, for 
boat trips and walks along country 
roads, and the sight of the handsome 
couple in spectacular bathing suits div- 
ing at the swimming-pavilion would do 
not a little to advertise their act. 
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The encounter with the coon shouter, 
however, had brought a sudden cloud 
into the foreground of Bessie’s peaceful 
horizon. In her husband’s cordiality 
toward the lady and the sly wink she 
had detected him in at the moment of 
eclipse, Bessie scented recurrent symp- 
toms of a baleful disease—diagnosed by 
a coy piano player in Rochester as the 
tic amoreaux. For over a year it had 
afflicted Johnnie Tiffany’s eyes, causing 
them to misbehave. This grievous mal- 
ady had been treated by both halves of 
a “‘sister act” in Tonawanda and grossly 
aggravated by a blonde with whom the 
patient had been surprised over a menthe 
frappé in a Cleveland rathskeller, just 
as the team was entering upon its sum- 
mer contracts. 

Up to now Bessie had tried no pre- 
scription upon his affliction except 
mildly tearful reproaches; but upon 
Johnnie’s exploding, “What way was 
that to treat a lady; maybe Miss Sack- 
ville’s contract does call for the star 
dressing-room ; you ought to apologize,” 
she arose to an asperity of reproof that 
he cut short only by a hasty exit. 

Johnnie was an adept at side-stepping 
a domestic fracas. Immediately after 
the afternoon performance he recollected 
that he must take his ‘“matinée change” 
in town to the dry cleaner’s. He handed 
Bessie a two-dollar bill. “Buy yourself 
a good feed at the hotel,” he said gener- 
ously, “’cause, ’sides dropping these, I 
gotta see a man at the White Elephant 
and I don’t know how long I’ll be de- 
tained. Lemme think—what’s the name 
o’ them choc’lates you like so well?” 

When he had made a neat get-away, 
Bessie disconsolately put the two dol- 
lars in her stocking. She had no heart 
for a “good feed.” Instead, dropping 
bitter tears into an ice-cream cone and 
a “hot dog,” she loitered around the 
carrousel opposite the entrance gate un- 
til she saw her spouse alight, about sev- 
en-thirty, from the same car as the coon 
shouter. That night she went through 
their turn without speaking to the de- 
linquent; but afterward, in the tent, 
when she accused him of a reficontre 
with Miss Sackville, their first serious 
quarrel began. 




















“Aint I told you a dozen times I 
went in to the cleaner’s?” cried Johnnie. 
“And if I didn’t, wouldn’t a guy be 
excusable now and then, I’d like to 
know, getting relief from a wife that’s 
tamer’n her fat poodle, and never does 
nothing sociable to boost the act! What 
good was you ever anyway, excepting to 
feed my patter and fake a coupla steps 
in the finish? I tell you what, it gits on 
a fellah’s nerves, him doing all the work 
and you doing all the knocking, when 
he even grabs the friendly mitt with a 
woman that’s twict as clever as you are.” 

It was a wretched, sleepless night for 
both of them; but, as the sun rose up- 
on a perfect July morn- 
ing, Johnnie’s remorse 
rose with it. He 
kissed. Bessie 
penitently, prom- 
ised to be a 
good boy for 
the future, and 
guilelessly sug- 
gested a trip 
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“Well whaddyuh know! 
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If this aint a rill pleasure! 
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after water lilies up Rupert’s Creek. 
While he hurried away for a boat, Bes- 
sie made a pan of her best fudges and 
spread some peanut-butter sandwiches 
with a hopeful and not unhappy heart. 
Their little scene of reconciliation was 
a tender passage in her love-life that 
almost made up for its preceding quar- 
rel. 
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It was almost ten o’clock, and they 


had just bundled Fannie, the’ Pomer- 
anian, and the lunch-box into the boat, 
and were on the point of starting off, 
when a white parasol waved at them 
down the wooded path. The tactful lady 
under it, however, concealed her coun- 
tenance until she reached the marge of 
the lake beside them. 

“Mawrning,” she said sociably. “I 
just dropped ‘round to tell you I’ve de- 
cided to take the other dressing-room. 
I believe in parties gitting along amic- 
able wherever it can be did; and, any- 
ways, I’m awfully cold-blooded and al- 
lus did like the sun on me. Where you 
folks going?” 

“Why, just a little family picnic,” 
said Bessie pleasantly, digging the boat 
off the beach with her toe. Johnnie, how- 
ever, backed water. 

“Hope you'll have a time,”’ 
wished Stella. “I sure do envy you mar- 
ried gells. It’s awful dead in town. I 
gotta loaf around here all 
mawrning.” 

Johnnie brought his gallantry to the 
immediate relief of this pathetic plight. 
“Why, say,” he cried, “come along with 
us. We can git twice as many lilies, you 
and Bessie both picking.” 

“Oh, lilies!” bubbled Miss Sackville 
sweetly. “I just love to pick ’em. They 
got sech a refined perfume.” 

Bessie had lowered her eyes and was 
nervously twisting the string of the 
lunch-box. She glanced up with an un- 
expected cordiality. “I’m glad somebody 
likes picking ’em. I don’t. The sun allus 
gives me a headache. There aint lunch 
enough for three, but you go along, 
Miss Sackville—I’ll be rill relieved get- 
ting out of it; on’y I didn’t like to say 
anything that’d hurt Johnnie’s feelings, 
him being kind enough to suggest it.” 

She jumped lightly out of the boat, 
and called Fannie after her up the bank. 
Miss Sackville hesitated a moment, then 
climbed aboard and shook her parasol 
in farewell, as Johnnie, bewildered by 
sudden change of tactics, 
around the corner of the 
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his wife’s 
rowed her 
peninsula. 

As soon as the boat was out of sight, 
Bessie plumped down on a rickety bench 


and burst out crying. Her cordial man- 
ner to the coon shouter had been only 
a desperate “stall,” to enable her to 
make a “get-away” and think over her 
helpless state in solitude. It was evident 
Johnnie repented only their quarrel, not 
his flirtation. Try as she might, there 
were but three ways in which she could 
study herself out of the situation: to 
“split” with Johnnie, or seek satisfac- 
tion upon Miss Sackville’s person, or 
acquire a tic amoureux of her own. 

None of these alternatives was con- 
genial. Single acts were a drug on the 
market, and Bessie was neither an Ama- 
zon nor a coquette. She was weeping 
quietly over Fannie’s fuzzy coat, and 
debating whether she had better surprise 
her fond parents down in Mount Gilead 
or wait till night and end it all in the 
dark waters of the lake, when a slight 
jolting of the other end of the bench 
apprised her that she was not its sole 
occupant. She glanced up and into the 
solicitous eyes of a very personable 
young man in a gray outing shirt, brown 
canvas trousers, and khaki leggings. 

“What’s the matter, little one?’ he 
asked. “Lost something ?” 

True to their histrionic training, Bes- 
sie’s tears dried instantly. ‘‘No, thanks,” 
she murmured. “I was just bawling a 
little—for—for the fun of it. Fannie al- 
lus likes to hear me.” 

“Oh—” He looked at his toes with a 
skeptical grin. “I didn’t know but meb- 
be you was lonesome. It’s dreadful slow 
about here mornings, aint it?” 

“T dunno as it is,” said Bessie signifi- 
cantly, “if a party has their husband 
around to perteck ’em.” 

“IT beg your pardon,” he replied, “‘but 
I thought that was him—out there.” 

Bessie followed his pointing finger 
toward a rowboat with a white parasol 
in the stern, that had just appeared in 
the lee of a wooded islet. “Well,” she 
answered haughtily, “what if it is! He’s 
on’y out rowing with—a muchual friend 
of ours. But how did you know who—” 

“T saw you in the show last night. I 
think you’ve got an awful neat little act, 
neater than any of the park acts I’ve 
seen this season.” 

Bessie looked at him doubtfully. If 
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he were a professional—and he talked 
very like one—that would be introduc- 
tion enough. “You in the business?” she 
ventured. 

“Not exactly—unless you’d call me 
one of them tent shows. Driving a sky 
kitty is mine.” Bessie’s countenance be- 
came a perplexed blank. “Why, you 
know—aviator, that’s what I am.” 

“Oh—you mean an aéroplane?” que- 
ried Bessie, breathlessly. 

“Ye,” biplane—Sawyer, last year’s 
model; out for the cush—flights at 
parks, and county fairs, and all that.” 

“You aint giving one here? I’m just 
dippy about them flying machines!” 

“T sure am. Every afternoon this week 
at five. Business Men’s Carnival opens 
on the grounds to-day. Like to go up?” 

“Quit your kidding me,” Bessie gig- 
gled. “I’m almost scared to watch ’em, 
even.” 

“Huh, there aint any danger. I never 
go up more’n a couple o’ hundred feet 
for these rubes. A babe in arms could 
go along and never jiggle its bottle.” 

“T guess you’re just shouting,” gaped 
Bessie. ‘‘Why, a press guy wanted John- 
nie to do it one time; but he said he’d 
ruther take a jump off o’ the Flatiron 
Building.” 

The young man rubbed his hands en- 
ergetically with a bit of cotton waste. 
“Hmph,” he said; “I don’t mean any- 
thing personal, but that’s the line of 
talk a welcher hands out.” 

“Sir!” cried Bessie, jumping up. “My 
husbind—” 

“Sit down, kiddo. I didn’t mean noth- 
ing. Flying aint his line, that’s ail. Say, 
the water’s great this morning, aint it? 
I’m going in.” He took a cake of soap 
from his pocket and juggled it tantaliz- 
ingly. “Going to get some of the grease 
off me. Over-oiled magneto. I’ve been 


monkeying with my lubrication all 
morning. Ever bathe?” 
“Sir !”’ 


“Oh, I don’t mean wash—just splash 
in the briny. Say, wouldn’t that toboggan 
go fine? Come on in.” 

Now if there was one thing in the 
world that Bessie loved above another, 
it was a swift slide on a steep chute, 
with a strong arm to buoy one up, if, at 
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the dip, one screamed and temporarily 
forgot that one could swim. But she 
tucked Fannie under her arm bravely 
and edged away. “Aint you ashamed o’ 
yourself, asting a lady to go toboggan- 
ing, that you aint never met before!” 

“Put her there.”” The aviator shot out 
a convivial hand. “Evan Gowdy’s my 
name. My father’s a Baptist minister— 
and almost as respectable as I am. Tif- 
fany’s yours, Bessie Tiffany. I saw it 
on the program. Now run along and get 
into your bathing-suit.” 

“But Johnnie, what’ll he say—” Bes- 
sie stopped abruptly. Her cheeks flamed 
up a reminiscent red. She bit her lip 
and tossed her head toward the wooded 
isle behind which Miss Sackville’s sun- 
shade had disappeared. After all, why 
need she be circumspect? ‘Just wait,” 
she finished, “till I throw on my rags. 
I bet you’re scared to go down standing, 
Mistah Gowdy.” 


Two or three hours later, as they were 
shoving off the slide for an extra swift 
trip, Bessie happened to look up at the 
sky. “Gracious heavings!” she cried. “It 
must be worse’n noon! I been having 
sech a gawghus time I never noticed. 
I’ve gotta stop this minute—awnist I 
have, Mistah Gowdy.” 

“Just a couple more,” he pleaded. 
“We're only getting onto that running 
start.” 

“Well, on’y a couple,” Bessie yielded. 
The spirit of the chute had entered in- 
to her completely. When they shot for- 
ward, she reached out her arms as if 
to grasp the air. “Say,” she cried, “this 
is most as good as flying, aint it?” 

“Flying!” he laughed mockingly. 
“Why, it aint nothing to that.” 

Before they took the dip, Bessie let 
out a cry of inspiration. As they clam- 
bered to remount, she turned to the bird- 
man eagerly. “Did you rilly mean that 
about taking me up in your aéroplane?” 

“Why, sure I do—though I was just 
kidding. You wouldn’t go, when it came 
to a show-down. It’d draw twice the 
crowd to have a woman go up. Lots of 
“em say they will; but when they go in 
the shed and look at the machine, they 
lay down on the job.” 
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“T wouldn’t. I wouldn’t be afraid to 
go anywhere with you.” 

“Say, little one, you’re game, all 
right ; but what’s made you change your 
mind so sudden about being scared to 
do it?” 

“Mebbe I aint changed it; but I got 
reasons: it’ll be a great ‘ad’ for the act, 
and—anyway, what’s it to you?” 


“Nothing,” he admitted, ‘as long as 
g ? t 
you go.” 
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“I tell you what, it gets on a fellah’s nerves, him doing all the work and you doing all the knocking” 


They had reached the top of the chute 
and arranged themselves for descent, 
when Mr. Gowdy sighted an intruding 
rowboat below. He made a megaphone 
of his hands and shouted down: “Get 
out of the way, you boob! This aint the 
lily pond.” 

The oarsman evidently resented this 
advice, for he bore in as close to the 
chute as he dared. The tobogganers 
came up from their dip only a few feet 





























from his craft. Bessie, brushing the 
water from her eyes, beheld Miss Sack- 
ville sitting complacently before her, 
with her parasol shielding her from the 
sun and a huge wreath of water lilies 
coiled upon her ample lap. Over the 
oars hung Johnnie, dripping with per- 
spiration. He had shed his coat and col- 
lar, and his blue pongee shirt clung 
affectionately to his lean ribs. As he 
saw Bessie in the réle of cool mermaid, 
with attendant Triton, he rose up and 
bellowed: ‘‘Git outa there, before I come 
in and haul you out!” 

There was a moment of silence.. Then 
Stella let out a lurch and a screech, and 
Johnnie caromed back into the bottom 
of the boat, hitting his head against the 
bow-seat. As Bessie and her companion 
swam to the side, he recovered his 
perpendicular, and, with what dignity 
he was able, called after her: “Go to 
your bath-house at once.” 

“All right, dearie,”” she answered him 
cheerfully; “I was gonna go anyway in 
a minute.” Just the suspicion of a gig- 
gle trailed after her words. 

Johnnie began paddling ashore. Mr. 
Gowdy laid a dripping hand on Bes- 
sie’s arm. “Say,” he said, “I’m awf'lly 
sorry; I didn’t go to stir up any family 
fracas. I spose you'll want to call off 
that flight for this afternoon.” 

“No sech a thing!” gritted Bessie, 
fumbling her bath-house-key. “If it nev- 
er was on, it sure is now. You got my 
word of honor, Mistah Gowdy; I'll be 
there at five.” 


When Bessie appeared in the dressing- 
room of the theatre she forestalled 
Johnnie’s black looks with a sweet, “I 
hope you had a rill pleasant mawrning ; 
Miss Sackville looked awful cute in 
that longeraay dress. *D you git many 
lilies ?”’ 

“Looka here!’—Johnnie grasped her 
by the arm—‘“Don’t you spring none of 
the fluffy talk on me. I wanta know 
who was that big roughneck you was 
stringing with on the chute—I just war- 
ta know!” 

With delicate innuendo, that pene- 
trated the thin partitions of the Park 
theatre in every direction, Bessie silenced 
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him. “He’s a genlmn, anyway, which is 
more than some people. And don’t you 
start anything, Johnnie Tiffany, or I 
shall go at onct and place myself under 
the pertection of the management.” 

The enthusiastic audience, which saw 
the hilarious conclusion of their act, 
would scarcely have credited the rancor 
that burned within their separate bos- 
oms. They hurried into their street 
clothes, for the bill was to close with 
a short acrobatic act, after which, it 
had been announced from the stage, “a 
thrilling aéroplane ascension” would im- 
mediately take place from the race track 
enclosure. 

When they came out of the stage 
door, they found Stella sitting on the 
steps. “I just thought I’d stick around 
and see if you folks was going over to 
the flying,” she said. “I allus feel ter- 
rible lonesome in a crowd.” 

Johnnie brazenly offered the coon 
shouter his arm; but it was with perfect 
good nature, notwithstanding, that Bes- 
sie declined. “You kids go ahead,” she 
said. ‘Mebbe I'll come later. I positive- 
ly gotta go up to the hotel delicatessen 
and lay in some eats, I’m that starved. 
I aint got much use for them ’scensions 
anyway. I think they’re awful danger- 
ous. Ta-ta.” 

With thumping heart, she left them 
and forced a passage through the eager 
hundreds that surrounded the Sawyer 
aéroplane. The hour for the flight was 
at hand. Mr. Gowdy, with a visored 
leather cap reversed on his head and an 
excited mechanician at his heels, greeted 
her with relieved surprise : 

“Hullo. Sidestep that grouchy meal 
ticket of yours, did you? I was afraid 
you was getting cold feet, after I’ve al- 
ready went and spread it around that 
a woman was going up. Climb in here 
and hold tight to the rods. There’s 
nothing for you to do except to throw 
your weight when I tell you; and if you 
get dizzy, quit looking at the ground. 
Keep up your nerve, ‘cause if the boss 
knew I was taking up a_ passenger 
without a rehearsal, he’d throw a spasm. 
Now, officer, keep the people off that 
runway. No, no, not the newspaper boys ! 
Give them a chance to snap the lady.” 
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Ordinarily Bessie’s theatrical soul of 
itself would have borne her frail body 
aloft on the wings of such glorious pub 
licity; but now she wist not of the 
crowd or the danger. Her eyes scanned 
desperately the sea of faces that pressed 
about the ropes, and they were re- 
warded at the very instant of 
flight, by sight of a dis 
heveled Chespian, who 





much about that 
flight: how high 
they ascended or 
how many _ times 
they encircled the 
track. She _ listened 
automatically for 
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“TI want you boys to understand that this aint no press frame up. Above all 


broke through the crowd wildly shout- 
ing: “My Gawd, it’s her; it’s Bessie! 
Grab her, stop her, hold onto her, some- 
body! She’s went clean bug. She’s elop- 
ing with that sky chauffeur. She’s going 
to her death. Bessie, come outa there, 
and I wont never—” 

“Pull the dip !” shouted Mr. Gowdy 
to a policeman. “Keep him off the track 
or he’ll wreck the machine. Such nuts 
oughtn’t to be let loose on the grounds.” 

3essie took one parting glance at 
Johnnie’s agile form wriggling in the 
embrace of an officer; then the whirr of 
the ’plane rose up, deadening not only 
her ears, but her senses. She squinted 
her eyes to pin-points of light. After- 
ward, she was never able to recollect 


any possible command of Mr. Gowdy’s; 
but her whole conscious attention was 
focused upon a_ single compelling 
thought that was able to restrain her 
from absolute collapse: “I wonder if I 
look so darned ‘ame to Johnnie Tiffany 
now!” 

As she was repeating this nerve-tonic 
to herself for the thousandth time, she 
felt a low swooping of the machine, 
saw a multitude of waving hands be- 
low, and heard the loud crashing of 
the Carnival band. The next thing she 
knew, she was wiping the oil spatter 
from her skirt and shaking the hand of 
a smiling commissioner in a silk hat. 

“Permit me to congratulate you, my 
dear young lady,” he said, “upon being 


























things, notoriety is ojious to me” 


the first woman to make an aéroplane 
flight in the State.” 

The moment Bessie’s feet touched the 
turf, her senses cleared. One searching 
look failed to disclose Johnnie. As- 
tutely deciding that he had retired— 
or had been retired—to nurse his fears 
and his wrath, she abandoned herself to 
the triumph of the moment. When she 
had been congratulated by dozens of the 
curious, and had described such sen- 
sations of the trip as seemed to her 
imagination appropriate, she turned 
coyly to the reporters. 

“T want you boys to understand,” she 
said modestly, “that this aint no press 
frame-up—though even if it was, you 
gotta admit it’s the rill goods. Above all 
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things notoriety is ojious to me. All my 
life, I’ve been just plain dippy to make 
a aéroplane flight. Also, I did it as a 
pussunal favor to Mistah Gowdy, when 
he says it would swell the attendance. 

“Though, seeing you insist, why, I 
dunno but I have got a coupla stock 
cuts over in my trunk you could run 
with them pichers you just tuck. O’ 
course, if you was thinking of making 
it a Sunday feacher, my new full-length 
panels’d work up just dandy. If you’d 
like to come over now and git *em— 
we're living on the grounds—I could 
tell you something about the act on the 
way.” 

As the newspaper party advanced 
through the grove, it came upon Johnnie 
Tiffany, sitting before the door of his 
tent, with an empty pop bottle in his 
fist and a most mephitic look upon his 
countenance. 

“Genlmn,” introduced Bessie blithely, 
“this here’s Johnnie Tiffany, the other 
half of the act—and my happy home 
also. I expect he’s good and sore be- 
cause the aviator wouldn’t take him up, 
too.” 

Alongside this delicate thrust, Bessie 
telegraphed .the information that her 
other half had better conceal all private 
rancors and get on the public ballyhoo— 
which he did so industriously, that when 
the reporters departed with the photo- 
graphs, they were also in possession of 
the entire history of the Tiffanys, from 
the cradle up. This they promised to 
impart to a waiting populace through 
no less a medium than the Associated 
Press dispatches. 

Immediately the pair were left alone, 
Johnnie discarded his smiling ‘“front.” 
“Now, then,” he demanded, wrathfully, 
“what kind of a rawr deal is this I’m 
gitting! Mebbe you think you ken flam 
around all mawrning with a rummy 
chauffeur, and then pull off this loud 
stuff, without letting me in on it. But 
I tell you what, I wont stand for it!” 

Bessie tossed her head airily. ‘Oh, 
very well, if we’re telling our rill names, 
who was it this mawrning busted up a 
family party with a bleached blonde? 
And if this continooal flirting and abuse 
is all I git for risking my life, boosting 
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the act with a clean-up that'll be on the 
front page of every paper in Ohio to- 
morrer, why, I’m just a-gonna take Fan- 
nie and vamp. Do you git that?” 

“Oh, soft pedal the traveling stuff !’”’ 
There was a distinct note of alarm in 
Johnnie’s ire. “You know I aint got 
nawthing but praise for the way my 
little gall pulled off the bird stunt; but 
what gits my goat is this aéroplane par- 
ty. What I wanta know is: is they any- 
thing between you?” 

“Your insinuashuns is an insult, when 
you well know I was just stringing him 
along as a purely business proposition. 
And anyway, did I ever ast you was 
they anything between you and the dame 
you was with in that Cleveland raths- 
keller?” This blow was a stunner. Be- 
fore Johnnie could rally, Bessie con- 
tinued : 

“Mistah Gowdy’s a awful pleasant 
fellah, though. He put me up a propo- 
sition to go along with his outfit and 
make ’scensions every day. It’d be big 
money, and, o’ course, I could do a single 
act in the theatres everywhere just the 
same. But I told him I wouldn't give 
him my answer definite until the last o’ 
the week, unless—”’ 

“Whaddyuh mean! You aint thinking 
o’ quitting me and the act?” 

“Oh, I dunno; an attractive proposi- 
tion like that aint put up to a party 
every day in the week.” 

“Why, kid’—Johnnie was groveling 
now—‘you know I aint never been able 
to see nobody but you, never since we 
was tied. Them little Cleveland errors 
on’y happens sometimes when a fellah’s 
off his feed. Every true sport under- 
stands that. If you wont believe me, 
listen: all the time I was poling that 
big party around the lake this mawrn- 


ing, I didn’t never hear a word she 
said, I was that cut up, wondering what 
game you was onto. And when I seen 
you going up in the bird buggy, I'd of 
busted away and beaten that Gowdy 
party silly, if two coppers hadn’t of held 
me. Come on, dearie, le’s kiss and make 
up, and book it all over again.” 

Johnnie sidled up, with a pleading 
arm on Bessie’s shoulder ; but she fended 
him off. “I dunno,’’—with unsteady lips 
and a rush of tears that were not make- 
believe—‘‘what’s the use? I might as 
well let you go where you want to be— 
with woming who’re gingery and good 
looking, ’stead of a wife that’s tamer’n 
her fat poodle, and never does nawthing 
sociable to boost the act.” 

“Them words was lies!” groaned 
Johnnie, stifling her sobs against his 
manly breast. “‘As soon as they was out, 
I could of et ’°em. Wont you take back 
your boy?” 

Bessie’s cheek, about to nestle for- 
givingly upon his bosom, brushed a large 
water lily that blossomed flamboyantly 
in his button-hole. Earlier in the day, it 
had been donned as an emblem of de- 
france. She broke away and flung it an- 
grily to the ground. Johnnie trampled it 
with spurning heel. “That’s what I think 
of trouble makers!” he said fervently, 
recapturing her. 

Coyly then, with the incident of the 
coon shouter closed to her complete sat- 
isfaction, she yielded to the most lover- 
like embrace she had known in several 
seasons. ‘This onct I’ll take you back. 
Though, if it ever happens again, John- 
nie Tiffany—!”’ 

But Bessie was scarcely worrying 
about a recurrence of her husband’s mal- 
ady. She had found a remedy for the 
tic amoureux. 
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HAT morning, when the wind sprang 

up from the mountains, it vaulted 
suddenly with a force which one who 
has not lived in New Zealand cannot 
realize, and by the time it had swept 
across the wide expanse of plain stretch- 
ing toward the eastern coast, it had 
brought leaden-colored skies, a hot-house 
atmosphere, and an oppressiveness which 
was unbearable during the noon-day. All 
living things on the island were parched 
and panting beneath it; the furnace-like 
blast consumed “bush” and plain alike. 
And this was in December—the New 
Zealand mid-summer. In May and June 
it snows there. 

The sheep-run of a thousand acres 
lay in the Canterbury district, which is 
bounded on the east by the restless tides 
of the Pacific, and on the west by a 
formidable inland range, known as the 
Southern Alps. Within these confines 
of undulating hill, bush-forest and flat- 
lands, abound many of the great sheep 
ranches of the Dominion. 

No vestige of life was evident for 
the present. Somewhere in the foot-hills, 
the sheep grazed or huddled together 
in the deep, verdant shadow of the 
“bush,” watched by a drowsing Maori 
shepherd. Not even the call of a native 
bird broke the silence. Nor around the 
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small f ar m- 
house, __ settled 
under a few 
trees, NOW sway- 
ing in the fur- 
nace blast, or 
among the di- 
lapidated _out- 
buildings, was 
there a sign of 
habitation. All 
deadly still — 
hot, grievously 
burning. The 
nearest signs of life were a few Maori 
huts, squatting on a bit of up-land some 
three miles away. 

A woman came to the farm-house 
door. Stepping out on the porch, she 
shaded her eyes from the heat-waves on 
the plains. Then she glanced to the 
towering mountain ridge, always ma- 
jestic, always capped with snow. The 
silent guardianship of that perpetual 
ice and snow mitigated, to an extent, 
the overpowering heat of the flat-lands. 
At their cooling perspective the woman 
drew a breath of relief. Then she wiped 
the moisture from her brow. 

“Oh, God, for rain!” 

She went in again and closed the 
door. It was the only thing to do while 
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this intense heat was blowing—to hide 
oneself in a closely shut-up house, where 
the steaming moisture could not pene- 
trate. By night-fall a cooler breath 
would descend from the range of cool- 
topped mountains. 

As she paused for a moment on the 
porch, one caught a glimpse of her face. 
It was not pleasant to look upon. The 
unpitying would call it hard as nails. 
Gaunt and set were the plain features, 
hopeless and light-extinguished were the 
eyes, with the lips pressed in a sharp, 
firm line. 

The hair alone, which was still a 
golden brown and slightly waved by 
nature, was beautiful; it had glistened 
momentarily in a stray rift of sunlight, 
but the abandon with which it was 
drawn back and piled in a tight knot on 
the crown of her head was fearfully un- 
becoming. Nothing more redeemed her 
in the way of attractiveness. 

Some sort of coarse gingham gown, 
severely fashioned, covered the woman’s 
angular form. When she moved it was 
all in angles—sharp angles, as if nature 


had used a graceless hand in her mould-~ 


ing. Yet the lines were firm and the 
movements strong, expressing something 
of the virility of the native Kauri tree, 
whose wood, tough and everlasting, is 
used for masts and spars of ships. Sel- 
dom is a decayed tree found in a Kauri 
forest. Tall, verdant, with pungent, 
piny needles, sometimes not so much as 
a twig interrupts the towering symmetry 
of the trunks for at least seventy feet 
from their roots. 

Nora McClaren reminded one of these 
trees. She had lived among the untem- 
pered winds of hardship and adversity. 
Her whole aspect, as she had stood 
against a lead-colored horizon, had been 
that of supressed defiance against broken 
fortune. 

Nora McClaren was a sheep-runner. 
Over this expanse of plain, stretch- 
ing in every direction, she reigned alone. 
Hers was the story of many another iso- 
lated sheep-runner, living out the lease 
of lands from the Crown, except that 
she had met with the regulations and 
finally owned her run. Her husband, a 
bush-settler, had brought her, a bride, 


ten years before, to this selected spot in 
the Dominion, and had started to make 
his home. 

No one can eulogize the life of a bush- 
settler—especially during the first few 
years. “Bush,” in New Zealand, does 
not signify scrub-forest or scrub-plain. 
It means forest—gigantic forest. Lar- 
ry McClaren had taken up the “bush” 
land because it was cheaper. But the 
work was ten-fold greater. His bride had 
stood by and watched the felling, burn- 
ing and grubbing of the great forest. 
The giant trees lay in tangled heaps in 
the fires on just such days as _ this. 
Scorching, brick-red, the ground had 
simmered beneath till winter set in, 
leaving nothing but the blackened, 
charred remains of a great woodland, 
lying significant in its pile of varie- 
gated ash. 

It had seemed to Nora McClaren that 
vegetation never could spring to life 
again amidst this desolation, but when 
spring came, and the land arose in an 
effulgence of fern, luxurious grass, wild- 
flowers and vigorous under-brush, she 
marveled at the wondrous resources of 
Nature. 

Nora herself had walked the entire 
length of that barren blackness, sowing 
grass-seed and clover in anticipation of 
the flock of sheep which should be 
turned into pasture. And the sheep-run- 
ner and his wife were not disappointed 
in realizing a generous growth. 

But this had been their first. lease- 
hold. After their second year in the Do- 
minion, a small legacy had befallen the 
husband and, confident of himself, he 
had extended his run to several hundred 
acres of Canterbury plain adjoining the 
“bush.” 

For six years Larry McClaren had 
toiled as a sheep-raiser. The rewards 
were just coming in, when the grim mes- 
senger touched him upon the shoulder. 
Widowed, much in debt, and with scarce 
two thousand of the original flock of 
ten thousand sheep, Nora was alone. 
Two old men were sometimes her com- 
panions about the farm—the Maori 
shepherd, when he came in from the 
mountains, and an aged Scotchman who 
did some of the heavier farm work. 























In evident restlessness, Nora McClar- 
en came out upon the porch again. The 
sirocco persisted. The same shifting, hu 
mid heat-specters danced over the burnt 
out grass. 

“Oh, Lord! How long? How long?” 
It was a martyr’s voice, crying out 
against the solitude. Then a weird, un- 
broken howl burst upon the air. Its 
tremulous staccato spelled suffering. 

Nora smiled. Walking to one of the 
small out-buildings she opened a barred 
door. Inside, on a pallet of straw, lay 
an old sheep-dog. With difficulty he 
roused himself heavily, as the woman 
came to him; wagging a friendly tail, 
he howled dismally again, when she 
talked to him. 

“Rex, old fellow! Up! That’s better. 
And now let’s see how the foot is to- 
day.” 

The faithful collie made a final effort 
and sat upon his haunches. As Nora 
knelt before him, he put out a paw in 
human fashion. She took it—crushed 
and terribly mangled as it was by an 
avalanche of stone up the mountains— 
in her two hands and unwound the 
bandage. Another desolate howl accom- 
panied the proceeding. 

“Come, Rex, old man! Stop this 
whimpering. It’s no man of you, Rex, 
to blu>ber like a baby.” But when she 
glanced at the wound, she shook her 
head. It was worse than the day before. 
Then, from one of the low rafters, she 
took down a bottle. The old dog recog- 
nized the concoction and its portent, and 
sent up a shriek in anticipated agony. 
But Nora, with firmness and delibera- 
tion, poured on a goodly quantity of 
the biting, stinging stuff and bound up 
the broken member again. “For shame, 
Rex, whimpering like a baby. If it is not 
better to-morrow, I’ll cut it off with the 
sheep-knife.” She gave him a morsel of 
food, and a drink of water, for he was 
feverish ; then patting him on the head, 
she pushed him down in the straw again. 

Toward sunset Nora threw open the 
house to permit some of the cooling air 
to permeate the interior. Finally, as 
was her custom each evening, she drew 
out through the door a small rocking- 
chair and sat down. Her rhythmical 
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rocking soon creaked on the boards with 
nerve-racking regularity. But Nora had 
no nerves. They had been singed by the 
red-hot iron of despair six years ago. 
That was Larry’s grave out there, a little 
way from the house. She could have 
reached it by throwing a small stone. 

Once she cast her eyes over the plains. 
In the distance, silhouetted against the 
hazy outline of horizon, was a speck. A 
speck there, was unusual. It grew. She 
soon saw that it was a horseman. Puz- 
zled for a moment, she contemplated the 
mounted figure. The man was on her 
lands. Further than that, the novelty 
did not interest her. She simply clasped 
her knotted hands and rocked the hard- 
er, the regular oscillating motion accom- 
panied now by the creaking of a single 
loose board. But presently the rider, who 
did not turn his horse, made it evident 
that he was approaching the house. 

At length he drew rein at the small 
porch, dismounted, placed one foot on 
the boards, removed his hat and said: 

“Madam, my name is John Grant.” 

Nora still rocked. She nodded curt- 
ly. 

“T never heard of you before, sir.” 

“No; likely not,” he returned. “But 
I’ve seen you, Mrs. McClaren—about a 
year ago at the station of Andrew Ber- 
ry, helping at the shearing.” 

She concentrated her brows, but shook 
her head. 

“You might have. I was there. But 
I’ve been nowhere since. And that’s a 
good fifty miles from here. What can 
I do for you, Mr. Grant.” She spoke 
with no-more concern than if he had 
been one of the Maori men come over 
from the huts to borrow a pound of 
flour. 

Grant had sat down on the edge of 
the porch. His face was rough-looking 
and hardened. His hair was dark, 
slightly touched with grey, and his eyes, 
now somewhat bloodshot from the long 
ride over the sizzling plains, were brown 
in the shadows. He had a dark mustache 
and there was a day’s growth of beard 
on his square, strong chin. He was 


of good size and build and his body had 
not as yet been wholly warped by hard- 
ship. Aside from these details, of which 
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“Come Rex, 
old man! Stop your whimpering’ 


She waited for him to go on. 
“About a week ago I had a talk with 
Thomas Scarborrow. He—’’ 
“He has the mortgage on my place.” 
“So he said.” 
“T hear he intends to foreclose.”’ She 
looked up, dully. “I kept him off 
with last year’s shearing. Perhaps 
I can do it this,” she went on 
wearily. “There have been a 
good many lambs this year.” 
“No, you can’t keep him 
off,” said Grant, sharply, 
with a click of his strong, 
white teeth. ‘“He’s go- 
ing to freeze you out.” 
“Ts that what you 
have come to tell me? 
Are you a lawyer? 
If you are, and 
want a fee, 
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Nora took note in a merely impersonal 
manner, Grant appeared much the same 
as other men of the plains. He cleared 
his throat. 

“Mrs. McClaren, I’m not a man of 
many words. I started from my place 
before sunrise this morning. I’m well 
sixty miles from this ranch.” 

“From here?” 

She came back from her abstract gaz- 
ing on the mountains and looked him 
squarely in the face. 

“From here,” he said. 

“Well, that’s a pretty long ride for a 
day like this.” 

“Yes, it was bad on the plains.”’ 


( 


you might as well ride back your sixty 
miles. I haven’t a cent in the house. I 
can’t even bargain with you. There’s 
just enough in the bank to pay the trav- 
eling labor at shearing time. After that 
—if I don’t piece out, I’m helpless. 
What is it you want?” 

“Nora McClaren, I want a woman.” 

“A woman!” 

He never took his intent gaze from 
her face. 

“Well,” she laughed harshly, “you've 
come to a lonely place for a woman. I’m 
the only white woman within fifty miles 
from here.” , 

“T know it.” 

















“You know it?” 

“T came for the woman I want.” 

She scraped back her chair discordant- 
ly. 

“I’m not hiring out,” she said, with 
a sting of pride and bitterness. 

“T want a woman to come live with 
me.” 

She stopped rocking. A strange flash 
ignited her grey eyes. 

“Who are you?” 

“I’m the man who bought up Beau- 
champ’s station last year.” 

Beauchamp’s station! Why, that was 
luxury. She flung around her a sharp 
glance, which drifted back to the man’s 
face. She recalled Beauchamp’s station. 
It was over in the eastern part of the 
island, isolated from its kind, and far 
from habitation, but it had always been 
one of the show places of sheep- 
runners. Nora remembered the time she 
and Larry had gone there to help with 
the shearing, before their little legacy 
came, when they were compelled to earn 
a stipend aside from their own bush- 
clearing. She had heard, in an indiffer- 
ent way, that old man Beauchamp had 
died and that there was one heir in 
England. This heir, no doubt, had sold 
out to Grant. 

But Beauchamp’s station! Her eyes 
traveled slowly up and down the length 
of her visitor. “Station” is the name ap- 
plied to the headquarters of a large 
sheep-run. Usually it is the master’s 
house, wherein he, with his family, lives 
the life of a retired English gentleman. 
The Beauchamp place was a big house, 
richly furnished. She recalled a billiard 
room, and—her heart gave a sob—a 
piano. She recalled that there had been 
a crowd of English visitors there who 
had their own servants:and dressed for 
dinner. Yes, she had seen all that with 
Larry, when hopes were high and funds 
were low. But she and Larry had just 
been among the workers. They had nev- 
er been bidden among the fine guests. 
She had helped to cook their food in 
the kitchen, while Larry had joined the 
nomadic gang of men in the bunk-house, 
whose business it was to wash and shear 
the sheep. 

Two hot, imaginary hands throttled 
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Nora,.as she tried to breathe. She arose 
to her feet and gripped the back of the 
little, stiff chair, conscious that he sat 
there motionless, his eyes dominantly 
earnest. 

“Just stop there, please!’ she cried, 
in a sharp, incisive tone, one long finger 
pointing straight in his face. “And go as 
you came!” 

She moved into the house. But Grant 
followed her. He was frowning—self- 
accused. 

“Come, girl, perhaps I was rough, but 
I mean to be on the square. It’s a wife 
I need, bound by a wedding-ring.” 

She turned, looking over her shoulder. 
“A wife,” she cried harshly. “A wife 
you've come for? Well, you'll not 
find her here. Look at me. Worn to the 
bone with work. Please pack off about 
your business. What a wife I would 
make for a—rich man.” Her grey eyes 
were pathetic in their self-scorn. 

He held out one hand to her. It was 
awkward. There seemed to be no grace 
or poetry in John Grant’s assembling. 
But a dull, crimson gleam crossed his 
dust-laden cheeks, and his heart was set 
at faster pace. He liked the tiger look 
in the woman’s eyes. There was indeed 
something cat-like in her sinuous move- 
ment, as she got around behind a table. 

“Woman,” he said, “riches came to 
me of a sudden, but God knows I am a 
self-made man. I have cleared ‘bush.’ 
I was also once damned by the clutch 
the money-lender had on me. I lost 
sheep by the thousand. But that was 
twenty years ago. I am still a rough 
man. Money can’t make a gentleman of 
me all at once. I did not buy the sheep- 
run for the station. I bought it for the 
run and the twelve thousand sheep. That 
house of finery and fancy furniture 
makes me feel out of place, so I’ve shut 
it up and have been living alone in the 
kitchen. I can’t stand it any longer.” 

Nora still looked him up and down. 

“How do I know but what this is all 
an outrageous falsehood—a lie? Men 
have come here and lied to me, before I 
had become as hard and rough and con- 
niving as they—in business.”’ 

“This aint business,” he deprecated. 
“This is love.” 
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“Love!” It was that same cold tone, 
demanding proofs again. “‘Man, you are 
crazy. I am alone, here. I’ve told you so. 
But I can shoot. If you so much as lay 
hand on me I'll turn into a wild-cat.” 

He laughed. It was not rough, how- 
ever. 

“You are like the rest of the women— 
the women that live alone, with nothing 
but grazing sheep to gaze upon. I know 
the symptoms. Sometimes those women 
go mad. They quit trusting anything 
honest as well as a rustler. You get your 
things together, now. I’m going to take 
you over to my station.” 

The sheepman regarded her fixed look, 
her stare of incomprehension and effort 
to regain power of speech, with a placid 
smile. 

“Take me to your station! When?” 

“To-night.” 

In his tone was a touch of masterful- 
ness and finality. 

“Grant, I never saw you before in my 
life. How do I know you've bought 
Beauchamp’s place? You could be any 
of the broken-down class of men that 
travel this island for a job at shearing 
time.” 

“Do I look broken down?” 

He extended his arms straight out at 
the sides and heightened his figure, tow- 
ering like a huge, rough cross against 
the whitewashed wall of the room. Full 
six feet, with sinews of iron and the 
burnt color of a man who fears neither 
the sun nor the open, his was indeed a 
definite species which would retaliate 
against anything weak or pusillanimous. 

“No,” she answered, dropping into a 
wooden chair, “you don’t. I don’t know 
why I thought it. You’re not bad to 
look at.” 

“T can’t talk easy as oiled silk. I 
don’t know how to frame out love-mak- 
ing. I’ve had no woman in my life,” he 
added, bluntly. “But I know the two 
needs each other—a man and a woman, 
for companionship, for work—to bear 
hard luck together, if there’s any.” He 
walked a little closer, but she still re- 
ceded. “I don’t know what ‘made me 
take to you particular, at the sheep 
ranch that day, for I guess there was 
better lookers there, since you don’t seem 
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to bank up any on your own attributes,” 
—he smiled—‘but there was some 
thing. 

“I remembered you. I thought about 
you nights. And when I heard your story 
—about old Scarborrow going to close 
down on you; he means to take your run 
this time, for you can’t find anyone to buy 
you out over here so far in the hills, and 
if you could, you aint got time to try— 
why, then I made up my mind. Scar- 
borrow is rich. He is a hound who made 
his million foreclosing on widows and 
orphans and loaning at usurer’s measure. 
All I’ve got to say is, I can deal with 
Scarborrow in my own way. If you'll 
be my woman, I will give him his Shy- 
lock’s portion. I’ll buy up your ranch. 
This can be both love and business. But 
I will be kind to you.” 

Kind! The word touched her through 
a clinging mist. For an instant a pleasant 
lethargy consumed her body, and it did 
not pass. quickly. Larry had been kind 
to her. No one had since. 

“That’s his grave out there,” she said, 
pointing that long finger through the 
open door. 

“Whose grave?” 

“Larry’s—my husband’s.” 

“Do you want us to go out there and 
join hands over that mound and swear 
—that I’ll be kind?” 

They went out, but she did not join 
hands. On top of the grave was a little 
brick-red flower-pot. Lifting it, she 
showed him a miserable little sprout of 
something naked, with but a puny leaf 
at the top. “That is an English rose,” 
she said, looking up with solemn eyes. 
“I sent home for it—but it wont grow. 
Nothing does—but some wild-flowers in 
the spring.” 

He looked down on her stooping pos- 
ture with a sense of pity, the kind that 
rankles in the side of the strong. Not 
even love would nurture that scrawny 
thing on the grave. She set the pot over 
it again. “There were flowers on my 
lawn this spring,” he said, ‘“—roses, hon- 
eysuckle, acacias—they’re laying every 
which way. They need a woman to tend 
them—to bind them up, although they 
do bloom outrageous as they are.” 
“Things growing in confusion some- 
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times do amazing well. Others, that need 
tending and don’t get it, look like my 
rose—and me,” she said. 

“It seems to me, you both need— 
rain,” he told her. 

“Rain?” 

“Yes, water for that thing’s roots, and 
tears for your eyes—they’re too hard and 
set. Tears often loosen women up.” 

“Tears! Tears!’ she exclaimed, tight- 
ening her hands at her side. “Why! I 
aint wept any tears 
since—since—I even 
had none to weep 
when they put him 
—there !” 

She broke away 
and went over to 
his horse, which 
stood tethered 
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to the trunk 
of a dead tree. 
The sensitive nostrils quivered and the 
animal whinnied as Nora touched him. 
He allowed her to lay her cheek against 
his; she stroked softly at his forelock, 
and soon he was nibbling gently at her 
shoulder. John Grant had followed her. 

“You will find a pail and some water 
behind the house,” she reproached him. 
“A man must first be good to his horse 
to be good to a woman,”—patting the 
animal’s sensitive nose. ‘‘He’s smart, this 
fellow is.” 


Ser 5 


The sheepman did not go. He re- 
mained for supper. When he had fin- 
ished watering his horse and stepped 
into the little house again, he found that 
Nora had covered her coarse gown with 
a white apron. About her bare throat 
she had laid a white embroidered collar, 
fastening it in front with a large cameo 
pin. As he entered, she was unwinding 
her hair from its hard knot, and when 
she twisted it up again the knot was 
lower and the lines softer—a few of the 
little natural tendrils caressed the well- 
shaped brow. 

“God!” he said, when he saw 


her. “I thought you was forty- 
five. And now?” Within 


his narrow compass of 
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* | ain’t ashamed to 
tell you that this is 
my first and last 

woman hunt” \ 






beauty-worship, the picture 

pleased him. 
“TI was thirty-three in June,” 

she told him. 
} From the bureau drawer Nora 
’ took out a white center-piece . and 
spread it over a cloth already laid. It had 
lace around the edges and wild-roses in 
pink, in the corners. Grant touched it 
with big, unsteady fingers, with the sim- 
ple, open admiration of a man who, un- 
used to any form of delicacy, felt that all 
such things should be hoarded away in 
a cedar chest and kept. Next in order, 
Nora laid the simple repast before him 
—a platter of cold mutton, home-made 
bread and butter, and marmalade. Be- 
fore she sat down, however, he observed 

















her take a large plate and heap it up 
generously with all the table bore and 
carry it to the back porch. He thrummed 
monotonously on the table with his fin- 
gers but raised questioning eyes. 

“Old Andrew, my farmer, always eats 
out there, alone,” she said. 

It was a strange meal. Outdoors, in 
the waning heat, the restful mantle of 
twilight, still greyish-orange in the re- 
ceding sunlight, was settling over the 
flat-lands. A few straying sheep browsed 
in the heart of the scene; then as the 
day deepened, they flocked together 
against a dividing fence, and found a 
resting place for the night. They were 
motherless lambs which Nora _ had 
brought to the house earlier in the sea- 
son. 

Between them now, with the even- 
ing meal half eaten, the yellow glare of 
a kerosene lamp flared into the faces of 
Grant and the woman. Sometimes, as 
Grant talked, he held a hand before 
his eyes to shut out the glare: again they 
would eat in silence. Without effort, 
without constraint, but with an ease 
which tortured his impotency of word 
and expression, Nora talked of the com- 
monplace things of the ranch, often- 
times with a lethargic passiveness, at 
others with a slight gleam of animation 
in the ordinary set features. But it all 
had its effect upon the sheepman, who 
sat for the most part listening, his knife 
and fork crossed with precision on his 
plate, his labor-stiffened hands folded 
upon the cloth. But during those hours 
the woman had not even waxed friendly, 
and Grant wondered if she would ever 
digress from this abstract mechanical 
way. He could not break down the in- 
tangible barrier between them—the dis- 
tance which her cold grey eye forbade 
him to pass. 

It was not wonderful, therefore, that 
he sat studying her, individually, critic- 
ally. Could such a woman ever bring 
anyone sympathy and affection? Had he 
made a mistake that day a year ago, when 
an indescribable something had made 
the manhood in him stop and then thrill 
with her movement and gesture? Still, 
she had been kind to his horse. The 
subtle action of her long, sun-browned 
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hand stroking at the forelock had im- 
pressed him more than words. 

Long ago, old Andrew had stumbled 
upon the porch, scraped his plate empty 
of the evening’s portion, and gone away. 
And this man of seventy and the Maori 
shepherd, who seldom left his mountain 
hut, were the only human beings she 
looked upon for days at a time. A stroke 
of resentment convulsed Grant’s big 
muscles. 

“It aint right,” he exclaimed, bringing 
a massive hand down flatly upon the ta- 
ble so that it rattled knives and forks on 
empty plates. “It aint right! It aint a 
woman’s portion. It’s cheating.” 

“Oh, I’ve got through feeling that 
way,” she said methodically, as with 
sore indifference. ‘It’s late to talk of it. 
I’m a failure. I’m past romance. I’m 
past hope. My mind has been set on that 
thought so long that I can’t lift myself 
out. First, they put him out there, which 
was bad enough, but afterward, the let- 
ters and newspapers stopped coming 
from home. All my near folks are dead. 
For the others, I don’t care. I had no 
heart to reply to letters, so they probably 
think me dead, but they never took the 
trouble to find out. Still,” she said, 
glancing up with that brave regard 
Grant liked, “I had made up my mind, 
if Scarborrow closed me out, to go back 
to England. There ought to be some 
place for me to rest. I taught school in 
Surrey—oh Heaven, lovely Surrey—be- 
fore poor Larry brought me here. We 
meant well; we worked—it was just 
luck that made it a hell. But I held on. 
I would have made out if it hadn’t been 
for the drouth and epidemic two years 
ago.” 

He nodded, his dust-smarting eyes 
blinking friendly against the flaring 
lamp. 

“T lost eight hundred sheep,” she went 
on. “But that’s not the worst: it’s the 
ghastly, God-forsaken loneliness! I 
should have died in it had it not been 
for the spring—spring here gives such 
wonderful promise. The island is not 
to blame. It could be Paradise, if there 
was happiness—and luck on the run. I 
have two months yet. Scarborrow can’t 
touch me till then.” 
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“Well, there has been luck on my 
run,” he said. “After the next shearing 
I expect to lay by three thousand pounds 
in the bank at Christchurch. That is just 
for this year.” 

“And I—probably I'll save out fare 
to England.” She pushed back her chair 
and half arose. ““That’s all there is to it, 
Grant. I don’t care to talk about it. 
Don’t look at me that way—don’t—I’m 
tired. I’m run out—I—” 

Down came a fist again on the table. 
It was meant to show his utter disregard 
for her version of the end. “Sit down!” 
She slid back in her chair. ‘‘Now, look 
here,” he said, leaning his chin on one 
hand, while he reached with the other 
arm half across the table in angular ges- 
ture. “I want you to hear me talk. I am 
going to tell you what you remind me 
of—sitting there with your eyes buried 
in those hollows, and your mouth pressed 
in a line.” 

He took fresh breath. “You remind 
me of a clock that’s been set too tight. 
You have seen them standing on a shelf 
with their faces staring stark and white, 
and their hands pointing stiff at one 
place—not even a tick, not even a strike 
—you follow me—not even an alarm 
to set them off. But it’s like you: you 
need loosening; you need an alarm to 
break the tension, for God knows you’re 
wound too tight. Wait a moment now,” 
he rebuked her, when with averted face 
she protested. ‘You hear me through, 
Nora McClaren. I want to see you cry 
—like a woman who has the right to 
assuage her grief in divine tears. I want 
to hear you laugh—not with a harsh, 
cramped jeer, but like a woman who has 
not been cheated out of music. I'd like 
to see you with a child at your breast, 
bringing soft lights into your eyes—all 
these things you’ve been cheated out of. 

“T’d like to see you lifted from the 
meaner things of life, where hands, big- 
jointed and calloused like these, could 
work for you. As you say, there is 
Paradise on this island when the sheep 
count up. Well—hear me—over my way 
they do count up—there’s been stupen- 
dous luck. And it’s not lonesome for a 
woman. There’s the sea to look at, and 
to talk to, too—some women like that 


trick; and you'd find plenty to do fus- 
sing and fixing my big rooms, where the 
cushions are soft, and hardship’s only 
a relic of the past.” 

Further and further he revealed the 
actuality, line by line, sometimes awk- 
ward, unpicturesque, again with an ear- 
nestness, a realness that could only 
spring from the heart, while Nora, 
straight in her chair, sat gazing past his 
head at the wall. 

“Somewhere,” he said, “there’s some 
poetry which says that every longing 
soul shall find its mate. Maybe I aint 
yours. And I aint ashamed to tell you 
that this is my first and last woman 
hunt. It’s cold-blooded, but I’m a plain- 
talking man. Presently, I am going. The 
ride back over the plains will have no 
discomfort for me. I shall think of you 
on the way. You’ve played a hard game 
here these four years. But I admire your 
nerve. I’ll think of that on the way, too.” 

Nora could not speak. He had ham- 
mered at the shackles of her reserve with 
such true aim that she was afraid. The 
master craftsman may sometimes be un- 
couth, but his hands may fashion a 
mighty structure ; a rude artist may daub 
a picture on a board fence, but the col- 
ors can be right, the blending not inhar- 
monious. In the same way a human soul 
may shine forth from common clay 
through eyes whose honesty is unmistak- 
able. And so the sheepman, sitting there 
in the yellow light, radiated a singular 
fascination. In his brown eyes—in the 
very attitude of his tanned cheek, rest- 
ing on the back of one, big, hairy hand, 
as he regarded Nora over the lamp, 
was magnetism. His primitive strength, 
his simplicity and perfect faith in him- 
self, fascinated her. 

She had read somewhere, “Better let a 
lonely heart alone.” 

Could that have been written in some 
mysterious manner for her? But, if so, 
why had this man ridden out of a single 
day—a monitor into her lonely life? She 
strove to fight off his magnetism, she 
steeled herself against it. Under her 
apron she wound her lean hands tightly, 
like the clock. Yes, some one had said to 
“let a lonely heart alone.” But why? 
Why? 
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“What do you say, Nora McClaren?” 

Every fiber quivering—her soul des- 
perate—she shook her head. 

He arose gravely and took up his 
hat. 

“Madam, if I have erred, you'll let 
me down lightly at that?” 

“Oh, it’s not that— it’s not that!’’ she 
cried. “It’s—I’m set. I—” 

She tore herself away from the table, 
away from his steadfast, irresistible 
gaze, which to her was but persecuting 
candor, and rushed to the open door. 
There, in a flood of silver that spread 
and broadened and shimmered as a full 
moon swung majestically out of the blue- 
black horizon, lay the plains drowsing 
under the vital argent of the sky, each 
leaf touched by the white sheen, each 
blade of parched grass rising as if to pay 
grateful tribute to the cool loveliness of 
the night. 

Many a time before had she looked 
out upon such a scene—alone. 

The pale light from the silver arc had 
drawn her out, when despair had seemed 
to mark her zenith, to commune with the 
silences of nature; and for an interval 
she was able to forget the hideous soli- 
tude. To-night it would have been the 
same—only that this man had come into 
her life. 


Hat in hand, he stood by, waiting 
watching her intently. 

“Madam, will you go?” 

She drew back as he approached the 
door. One hand was clutched at her 
bosom; the other was spread in full 
over her cheek. 

“Madam ?” 

She thought of him going out into the 
night. She pictured him riding under the 
moonlight toward the sea, his horse soon 
becoming a speck in the vast perspec- 
tive of the plains— 

“Madam,” he repeated again. 

—and she, the woman, would stand in 
the night, watching till they were no 
longer within the line of human vision ; 
then, settling down again, in that cold 
sheen would come the ghastly silence. In 
the alarm of it her heart quailed—then 
leaped. 

He made a movement. His eyes were 
leveled on hers in a gaze that burned. 
His arms opened. 

“Nora McClaren!” 

Something snapped, like the delicate 
E-string of her being. 

“Don’t leave me! Don’t leave me!” 
she cried. “Oh, God, yes! Yes, I'll go!” 

And in the outbreaking tempest of a 
woman’s pent-up soul, she threw herself 
weeping upon his breast. 
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Judge Sullivan 


Illustrated by DOM J. LAVIN 


UDGE SULLIVAN was deeply 

perplexed. 

There was no doubt that the boy was 
guilty. The evidence was conclusive and 
direct. The boy had admitted his par- 
ticipation in the burglary with a defi- 
ant manner that almost amounted to 
boasting. He had refused stubbornly 
to make any explanations. He had 
declined persistently to tell the identity 
of his companions in the crime. 

But why was he guilty? 

This was the question that perplexed 
the judge. Here was a boy of respectable 
parentage, apparently normal, much bet- 
ter educated than the average, well- 
dressed and certainly not driven to bur- 
glary by necessity, calmly admitting that 
he had helped rob a jewelry store, and, 
despite his admission, daring to look 
the judge straight in the eye. 

Surely there must be some extenuat- 
ing circumstances, something to account 
for the boy’s conduct. Perhaps he might 
even be hiding the guilt of some one 
else through a mistaken sense of honor. 
Though neither evidence nor investiga- 
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tion had revealed any circumstances to 
warrant it, Judge Sullivan felt that it 
was one of those cases in which leni- 
ency might properly be exercised if there 
could be found any possible excuse. 

The boy—George Westerly was his 
name—was the son of most respectable 
parents. The Westerlys were one of the 
leading families of the town. The boy’s 
father was in court now, his head bowed 
with shame at the disgrace his only 
son’s crime had brought on him. Judge 
Sullivan knew the elder Westerly well, 
knew him as a staunch churchman and 
sterling business man. They belonged to 
the same club and met at many public 
and private dinners. 

He knew, too, that the boy had a fine 
mother. Mrs. Westerly was a leader in 
women’s activities and widely known as 
a patron of the arts, yet with it all having 
a reputation among the women foik as 
an excellent housekeeper. The boy’s sis- 
ters were associates of the Judge’s own 
daughters. Often, when he got home 
early, he found the Westerly girls there, 
both of them lovely girls, active in 
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church affairs and popular in society. 

For the family’s sake, as well as the 
boy’s, Judge Sullivan hesitated to inflict 
a prison sentence. To do so would be to 
put an ineradicable stain on the whole 
family, yet the crime had been a fla- 
grant one. 

The jewelry store that had been robbed 
was right there in their own town. A 
policeman had discovered the burglars 
at work. They had shot and dangerously 
wounded him. Two of the thieves had 
escaped. The third—the Westerly boy— 
had been captured. 


In his pocket had .°R23547¢5 5 S32 See so* 


been found a revol- 
ver. Fortunately for 
him, none of its 
cartridges had been 
exploded. 

“George Wester- 
ly,” said the Judge 
in kindly tones to 
the prisoner, “before 
sentence is pro- f 
nounced upon you, 
is there anything 
you would like to 
say in your own be- 
half ?” 

Sullen and defiant as ever, the boy 
eyed the Judge without a quaver and 
shook his head. 

“Nothing whatever?” insisted 
the Judge. 

“Nope,” said young Wes- 
terly. “I was caught with 
the goods and I’m ready 
to take my medicine.” 

In still deeper perplex- 
ity Judge Sullivan turned 
to the father. 

“Mr. Westerly, is there 
anything you would like to say in your 
son’s behalf ?” 

The father stood up. He made a 
mighty effort to stand erect, to throw off 
the burden of shame and grief. He strove 
unsuccessfully to control his voice. 

“Your Honor,” he said, “I cannot 
account in any way for my boy’s behav- 
ior. I have tried my best to bring him 
up in a proper way. I have heard the 
evidence. I have heard his own admis- 
sions. I have learned how he must have 
been deceiving me. He has not only 
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sinned against the community but he has 
brought everlasting disgrace on his own 
family—his mother, his sisters, on me, 
his father.” 

At the thought of the shame that was 
to be thenceforth theirs, Mr. Westerly’s 
face hardened and his voice became 
stern, relentless, unforgiving. 

“T ask no clemency for him, even 
though he is—he was my son. He has 
broken the law. He has disgraced his 
family. He has dishonored his parents. 
It is best—best for all of us—that the 
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“Oh, judge, judge; I’m not too late, am I?” 


law should take its course. I would ask 
you only to punish him as his crime mer- 
its. The boy has sinned and he should 
suffer.” 

Even though a sobbing woman in the 
courtroom gasped audibly at the heart- 
lessness of the father, young Westerly 
betrayed no emotion. He listened to his 
father with the same defiant, impersonal 
stare with which he had looked at the 
Judge. 

Wiping his glasses and clearing his 
throat, Judge Sullivan opened his lips to 
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sentence the prisoner when there was a 
commotion at the doors of the court- 
room. 

A frail little white-haired woman, 
helplessly crippled, was being pushed 
into the room in a wheeled chair. Even 
before she was well inside of the room 
she was stretching out her arms appeal- 
ingly to the Judge. 

“Oh, Judge, Judge,” she cried, “is 
George Westerly here? I’m not too late, 
am I?” 

At the sound of her shrill piping— 
like a child’s voice grown old and 
cracked—everyone turned to look. They 
saw a slender mite of a woman—shriv- 
eled to almost noth- \, 
ing, with a face 
wherein a million 
lines told of 
days and nights 
of suffering— 
stretching out “£\ [rt 
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claw-like }//| 


hands appeal-  ‘}! : “a 
ingly toward ' \ 
Judge Sulli- 


van. The prisoner saw her, too, and 
started. His look of sullen indifference 
gave way to a glad smile that quickly 
faded. For the first time, shame, red 
shame, crept into his cheeks and his lips 
quivered. 

The little old woman caught sight of 
him there before the Judge. With an 
imperious gesture she made her attend- 
ant push her chair rapidly up the aisle 
until she was close beside the prisoner’s 
box. Court attendants, lawyers, specta- 
tors, even Judge Sullivan himself, ob- 
served her curiously, wondering what 
was about to happen. 

“George,” she said plaintively, ad- 
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dressing herself to the prisoner, “TI only 
just heard about it or I’d have been here 
sooner.” 

Somebody snickered and Judge Sulli- 
van rapped sharply for order. ‘‘Madam,” 
he said, leaning forward that he might 
see the diminutive figure almost obscured 
by the desk before him, “what is your 
interest in this case? Are you a relative 
of the prisoner?” 

For the first time the intruder seemed 
to realize her surroundings. She looked 
about her with a dazed air and essayed 
to speak. At first she could not find her 
voice, and when she did it quavered so 
that she could hardly be heard. 


“N 0-0-0, Mr. 
5) , Judge—your Hon- 


or, I mean,” she ex- 
plained. “I’m not a 
relative. I’m, I’m— 
only the woman 
next door.” 
“What do 
know about 
case ?” 
“T-that is—I 
mean—I don't 
know any- 


ee 


you 


this 
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The three women sat stiffly erect, 
their faces hidden by heavy veils 


thing at all about it. I only heard about 
it a few minutes ago. I heard George 
had been arrested and was going to be 
sent to prison and I came here right 
straight off as fast as I could.” 

“But why did you come?” Ordinarily 
Judge Sullivan maintained the strictest 
discipline in his court and sternly 
rebuked interruptions of any sort, but 
this was different. Perhaps this poor 
crippled woman knew something that 
would make it possible for him not to 
send this boy to prison to be taught, 
degraded, contaminated by older crim- 
inals. 

“Well,”—she hesitated as if trying to 


























formulate her reason into proper words 
—‘T came because I know George Wes- 
terly better than anyone else in the 
world knows him, better, far better than 
his own folks do.” 

Westerly senior gave a disbelieving 
snort but Judge Sullivan, disregarding 
him entirely, said to her encouragingly: 

“Tell me, what do you know 
about George Westerly?” 

The woman reached out one 
of her thin hands and caught 
the listless fingers of the pris- 
oner as they hung over the rail- 


one of the wheels of her chair 
as if to give her courage. 

“If you wont bother me 
with questions, for I’m not 
used to talking before 
folks, if you'll let me tell 
it in my own way,” she 
said simply, “I'll try to 
tell you.” 

The Judge nodded re- 
assuringly. 

“T’ve lived next door 
to the Westerlys ever 
since they moved 
to Pine Street. That 


was the year be- 
fore George was 
born. I remember 


first time I saw him 
in the nurse’s arms 





on the Westerly 
porch—that’s near- 
ly twenty years 


ago. You see I’ve 
been this way— 
she made a pa- 
thetic little gesture 
toward her help- 
less limbs—for over 
thirty years. I can’t 
get about much and of course I don’t 
know many people. My eyes get tired 
when I read, so about all I can do is to 
look and look and see all I can see, 
sitting in one place all the time. Sum- 
mer days I sit on the porch. Naturally, 
with our house right beside the Wester- 
lys and no fence between, I see a lot of 
the Westerlys, a lot I haven’t any busi- 
ness to see. 
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“Now Judge, I want to say that both 
Mr. and Mrs. Westerly are good people, 
at least they’ve always meant to be good 
and I don’t doubt they’ve done a lot 
of good in their way. Mr. Westerly is 
one of these men that’s always too busy 
to be home much. Of course, I suppose 
his real estate business takes a good deal 
of time and he’s on a lot of church 

committees and boards, and then 
there’s his club; and _ besides, 

right from the start, he’s been a 

leader in the Civic Reform move- 


DY ment. 
43 “T can remember years 


ago he’d be up and have 
his breakfast and be 
off long before the 
others were up. In 
the summer time, 
when he’d get home 
to supper, the win- 
dows would be up 
and I’d hear Mrs. 
Westerly telling 
him that Goerge 
needed a whipping 
for something he'd 
done. He’d give 
George the 
whipping and 
send him to bed 
without any 
supper and that 
would be all 
George would 
see of his father. 
“He was whipped 
for disobeying his 
mother, for teasing 
his sisters, for plagu- 
ing the cook,. for 
going swimming, 
for playing 
hookey—whipped 
for lots of things he did, and sometimes 
I suspect for things he didn’t do. Mr. 
Westerly never asked any questions. He 
whipped him every time his wife said 
George needed it. He was whipped even 
after he got to be a big boy, and you 
can’t expect a boy to have much respect 
or love for a father when the only 
chance he’s had to get acquainted with 
him was while he was being whipped. 
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4 SHIA) “Mrs. Wester- 





| Wil} ly, they tell me, 
int is a great hand 
ii)|) at running wom- 

en’s clubs and 
such things. I 
don’t know any- 
thing about that 
| part of it, but I 
| do know she 
prides herself on 
keeping her house 
in apple-pie or- 
der. You see, her 
first two children 
were girls, and 
because she had 
notrouble 
training them 
to be orderly 
she thought 
boys was just 
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the same. She 
never seemed to 
understand why 
George at eight 





L wasn’t as neat 


J and particular as 





her daughters of 
fifteen and seven- 
teen was. 

“T remember when George was nine or 
ten, somebody gave him a knife and he 


The mother 





took a great notion to be whittling 
things out of wood. Many and many a 
scolding he’s had—yes, and a whipping, 
too—for littering up the back porch 
with his whittling. It got so that when 
he wanted to whittle he’d come over on 
my porch. That was the way we got 
acquainted, George and I.” 

Pausing for breath she gave the pris- 
oner’s hand an affectionate little squeeze, 
and went on: 

“Somehow, in the Westerlys’ house, 
there never seemed to be any place for 
a boy. His sisters are a good deal older 
than he is and never played with him 
or let him in on any of their fun or 
paid any attention to him. In the sum- 
mer evenings, one of them would have 
the front porch and a beau, and the 
other would have the side porch and a 
beau. His father would be off down- 
town somewhere and his mother would 
be having a committee meeting in the 
dining room. About the only place in 
that home for a boy to go was to bed, 
and that was where they generally sent 
him. 

“They wouldn’t ever let him have any 
pets, either, Judge. Dogs tracked up the 
porches and Mrs. Westerly wouldn’t 
have them around. Chickens scratched 
up his sisters’ flower-beds. A poor little 
kitten he found in the street he wasn’t 
allowed to keep—because its mewing 
disturbed his father. 

“Many a time he has tried bringing 
home other boys to play with. It always 
vexed his mother because they tracked 
up the house and his sisters were always 
complaining to their father about the 
rowdy boys George played with. 

“Please, Judge, don’t think I’m only 
a bothersome, interfering old maid. It’s 
gospel truth, every word of it. Sitting 
there day after day on the porch I just 
couldn’t help seeing how things were. 
If George had not got into trouble, I 
never would have said a word about 
them. But, Judge, it was worse than if 
George had been brought up in an 
orphan asylum. This poor boy never 
had a-home—never had a chance, nev- 
er had a mother, never had a family, 
never had a father, never had anything 
a boy ought to have.” 























She paused to regain her strength. Mr. 
Westerly rose angrily to his feet and was 
about to speak, but Judge Sullivan 
restrained him with a gesture and he 
sat down again. 

“When George was little,” the old 
woman went on, “he used to spend a 
good deal of time on the porch with me. 
When it got too cold for me out of doors 
sometimes he would come into the house 
and see me, but he never seemed com- 
fortable indoors. He’s an outdoor boy, 
Judge, one of the kind that has got to 
be doing something all the time to be 
happy. I used to try to do all I could to 
amuse him. I told him stories when he 
was little, but as he got big I saw that he 
only listened to be polite. A helpless old 
woman like me hasn’t much chance to 
hear a boy’s kind of stories. 

“When I found out one time that he 
was reading dime novels I did not blame 
him much. Still I asked him if his father 
allowed him to. 

‘““*They don’t care what I do,’ he 
said, ‘as long as I don’t make a noise 
in the house.’ 

“T couldn’t blame him for saying it. 
It had often seemed just that way to me. 
After that he began keeping all his nov- 
els under my porch. Maybe I’d ought 
to have stopped it and told his father 
about them; but I hadn’t the heart to do 
it. I’d been brought up to believe dime 
novels were wicked, but sometimes 
George read one to me, and it did not 
seem so terrible, only kind of thrilling 
and exciting to people who have to be 
quiet and stay in one place all the time. 

“George wasn’t allowed out nights 
either. Even after he was a great big 
boy they made him go to bed at nine 
o'clock. He wasn’t even allowed out of 
the yard after sundown. Once or twice 
he tried staying out till ten o’clock— 
only over at one of the neighbor’s, hav- 
ing some fun with the other boys—but 
each time he got a whipping for it. He 
began sneaking out after that. 

“One night in July, a couple of years 
ago, I saw him climbing out over the 
back porch roof. My window was open 
and I was sitting by it. I called to him 
and I think he heard me but he didn’t 
answer. He just slipped off down the 
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street with his folks thinking him safe 
in bed all the time. Next day I spoke 
to him about it. 

“Don’t I get enough scoldings, Aunt 
Carrie’-—he always called me that— 
‘without you starting to scold,’ he said. 

“That shut me right up. You see, 
Judge, when there is only one person in 
the world that takes the bother to come 
and talk to you, you get to be mighty 
careful about doing things that might 
keep them away. I knew George must 
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be getting into bad company. I suppose 
I'd ought to have told about it. Maybe 
if I had, this wouldn’t have happened. I 
can’t help feeling it is all my fault. 

“But, Judge, George is a good boy at 
heart—he really is. A bad boy wouldn’t 
come every day and sit for an hour with 
a dull old woman. No matter how busy 
he has been, he never forgets. He’s been 
doing it every day all this winter. The 
last few days he didn’t come. I was 
afraid he was sick. I called out the win- 
dow to one of his sisters day before 
yesterday and asked about him, but she 
didn’t answer me. Not till this very 
morning did I know, and, oh, Judge, 
don’t send him to prison, please don’t. 
He’s an active, live boy, with lots of 
blood in his veins. He’s an outdoor boy. 
It will kill him to be shut up—oh—oh— 
oh.” 

She burst into a fit of sobbing. The 
excitement, the effort had been too much 
for her puny strength. She fell forward, 
half-fainting in her chair. Court attend- 
ants sprang forward to catch her and at 
a nod from the bench carried her ten- 
derly into the Judge’s private chambers. 

“The court stands adjourned until this 
afternoon at two,” said Judge Sullivan 
in husky tones, “at which time I will 
pronounce sentence on the prisoner.” 

“Mr. Westerly,” he added, turning to 
the boy’s father, “will you please be here 
at that time and see that your wife and 
daughters accompany you.” 


When court reconvened that afternoon, 
the little old woman had so far recov- 
ered her strength as to be able to sit up 
in her chair. Once more she had been 
wheeled up close beside the prisoner’s 
box. As the Judge had directed, Mr. 
Westerly came into court, bringing with 
him his wife and daughters. The three 
women sat stiffly erect, their faces hid- 
den behind heavy veils as if to shut from 
their sight the disgrace the son and 
brother had brought upon them. Mr. 
Westerly shifted uneasily in his seat, 
feeling somehow that the old woman’s 
story had given the impression that he 
had been a negligent parent. 

Judge Sullivan took his seat and the 
prisoner was brought in. The little old 


woman jerked her chair a bit nearer the 
prisoner’s box and reached out her thin 
hand to grasp George Westerly’s. The 
boy clutched it and held it tight. He 
was no longer the defiant, sullen young 
criminal. He had red, moist eyes, as if he 
had been crying. He was now just a 
sorry boy, ashamed, afraid; but most of 
all sorry, sorry, sorry. 

“Thomas Westerly,” said the Judge, 
addressing himself to the prisoner’s 
father, “your son is before this court 
convicted of participation in a burglary 
in which a murderous assault was made 
upon an officer of the law. I charge 
you, his father, with the real guilt. 
Where you should have sought his confi- 
dence, you inspired only his fear. When 
you should have found him fit amuse- 
ment you punished him with whippings. 
In your zeal to succeed in business you 
neglected his welfare. You took upon 
yourself the duty of reforming the city, 
neglecting the greater, the higher, the 
vastly more important duty of training 
your son to be a good man. Yours is the 
guilt in far greater measure than your 
son’s. I am sorry only that the law does 
not permit me to punish the real criminal 
according to his deserts. 

“And you, Mrs. Westerly, you, the 
mother, you have set the orderliness of 
your house above the comfort and hap- 
piness of your son. You have thought 
your clubs, your committees, your musi- 
cales of more importance than the soul 
of the child you brought into this world. 
You stand convicted of having failed 
most sadly to provide him with proper 
love, proper care, proper amusement, 
where he had the just right to expect it. 
Yours, too, is the guilt of this crime. 

“And you, the sisters of this boy, sel- 
fish in the pursuit of your own pleasures, 
absorbed in your social duties, you have 
neglected the golden opportunity of 
bestowing on this prisoner here one of 
the greatest gifts a boy can have— 
true sisterly affection—and now it is 
too late, so yours, too, is the guilt.” 

As the Judge was speaking all eyes 
in the court-room were watching a curi- 
ous tableau. The boy, sitting erect in his 
place, still clutching the old woman’s 
friendly hand, was staring at his parents 














and sisters, not reproachfully, not even 
wonderingly, but as if he were sorry for 
them instead of for himself. The little 
old woman’s face shone with a peace- 
ful smile. The father, forgetful of the 
shame put upon him by the Judge, had 
his arms around his wife, now weeping 
as if her heart would break, sobbing 
pitifully, “God forgive me; my boy, my 
boy.” The forms of both the sisters, too, 
were shaken with sobbing. 

Turning to the prisoner, the Judge 
continued : 

“And you, my boy: you, too, are 
guilty. You are old enough to know right 
from wrong. You should have permitted 
reason and not inclination to guide your 
steps. You should have realized that your 
father’s seeming neglect of you was 
caused by his desire to leave to you, his 
son, not only a competence, but an hon- 
ored name among men. You should have 
considered your mother’s wishes rather 
than your own and, using the reason 
God has given you, you should have 
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sought to establish friendlier relations 
with all your family, instead of sneaking 
away from them like a thief in the night, 
as indeed you became. 

“You should have realized the inex- 
orable rule that wrong added to wrong, 
only makes greater wrong. Even though 
the members of your family may not 
have been without fault in their treat- 
ment of you, neither in the eyes of the 
law nor of society, is this an excuse for 
your crime. You have done wrong. You 
deserve to be sentenced to prison for 
your crime. Yet, because I believe there 
is more good than evil in you, and be- 
cause of the eloquent plea this poor in- 
valid has made in your behalf, because 
you every day have gone to spend an 
hour with her, | am going to suspend 
sentence—” 

A burst of hand-clapping that inter- 
rupted him was quickly suppressed. 

“and,” the Judge concluded, ‘“‘dis- 
charge you in the custody of the woman 
next door.” 
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[F you live on Blossom Place you are, 

as a matter of policy, a friend of 
Lammie Burke. Conversely, if you are 
not a friend of Mr. Burke, it is not well 
for you to live in that particular local- 
ity. Should you be unfortunate enough 
to incur Lammie’s enmity, you would 
suddenly find the Place too narrow, or 
the houses too old, or the noises from 
the street beyond too trying to your 
nerves, or you would dig up some 
other hasty and feeble excuse, which 
would permit you incontinently to quit 
the vicinity; for Mr. Burke stood 
very well with the Powers That Be, and 
should you have invoked the aid of the 
law, after receiving painful evidence of 
Lammie’s displeasure, witnesses would 
come forward by the score to swear that 
they had seen you strike the first blow 
—witnesses, to be sure, who had never 
been nearer than blocks and blocks to 
the fray, but witnesses none the less, 
when it came to furnishing incontro- 
vertible evidence that Lammie had acted 
purely in self-defense. 

There were certain misguided people 
—people, always, who had never seen 
Mr. Burke—who imagined that the di- 
minutival form of his front name was 
spelled with a b—that it was expressive 
of his gentle and lamb-like qualities. 
Those who ran away with this erroneous 
idea had never beheld Mr. Burke’s big 
shoulders, his freckled face with its 
retroussé nose, or his mutilated left 


ear. There was nothing in any way 
“lamby” about Mr. Burke. 

That front name of his came from 
auite another source. It came, indeed, 
from the verb “lam,” which Mr. Web- 
ster, in his useful and exhaustive tome 
defines—with a final bracketed observa- 
tion (Obs. or Low)—“To beat soundly ; 
to thrash.” 

Lammie held down a nominal job in 
Yard 15 of the Street Department. It 
was an obscure job, as it was entered 
on the books; but judging from Mr. 
Burke’s constant and never failing 
funds, he seemed to draw a salary from 
it out of all proportion to the im- 
portance of the said job. And since he 
was never to be found at any hour of 
the day at Yard 15, it is easy to draw 
inferences. Lammie was able to swing 
a goodly number of desirable votes, and 
a man who can swing votes and yet 
toils or spins, is a fool. 

Therefore, any day when Lammie 
was supposed to be piling paving blocks 
in Yard 15, you might have found him 
stretched at his ease in the front room of 
the Jefferson Club, an organization 
partly political, partly social and wholly 
sporting, which had its not over-luxuri- 
ous quarters a stone’s throw down the 
street from Blossom Place. 

Here he smoked, tinkled out one-fin- 
gered tunes on the decrepit piano, played 
smudge or pool with other young bloods 
of his ilk, read the sporting pages of 
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the daily papers, and varied the monot- 
ony of his existence by now and then 
doing things to young gentlemen who 
differed with his opinions—particularly 
the young gentlemen of the Ward 10 
Club on the next street, whose political 
affiliations were opposed to the tenets 
of the Jefferson Club. And in this way 
Lammie acquired a most enviable rep- 
utation, especially among such of the 
Ward Tenners as he had encountered, 
as a “bad one.” 


Now, every year the Robert Emmet 
Club gives an outing at the Island; 
they charter a steamer and take them- 
selves and their guests down the harbor 
to the accompaniment of so-called music 
from Halloran’s seven-piece orchestra, 
much gay laughter, and the very fre- 
quent popping of corks. At the Island 
there is a riotous day of sports and 
flirtations, and a monster barbecue ; aft- 
erward the wheezy old boat labors home- 
ward in the moonlight, with Halloran’s 
seven-piece orchestra working overtime, 
and the lower deck crowded with danc- 
ing couples. 

At this annual outing the members of 
the Jefferson Club and the Ward Ten- 
ners mingle freely, established prece- 
dent having it that this is a day of truce 
between them; and any Jeffersons and 
Ward Tenners who so far forget them- 
selves as to “start anything” upon this 
day of peace are promptly frowned up- 
on as no gentlemen, and are cast into 
outer darkness by the watchful commit- 
tee which has the success of the day at 
heart. 

Lammie, of course, was always a guest 
of the Emmets. Dropping all his pug- 
nacity upon that gala day, he threw 
weights, lumbered in the sprints, donned 
the mask and caught for one side in the 
ball game, and generally made himself 
useful and agreeable. 

It was at the Fifteenth Annual Out- 
ing of the Emmets that the thing hap- 
pened. Lammie, leaning idly on the rail 
of the lower deck as the boat crept up 
the harbor, was watching the whirling, 
laughing dancers, when he saw a won- 
derful girl gliding over the deck in the 
clasp of Georgie Bogan, one of the most 
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hated of the Ward Tenners. Lammie 
had seen dancing before, but never such 
dancing as that. The girl swayed and 
turned in perfect time to the music; it 
was as if she were herself a part of it. 
Her little white-shod feet moved with a 
beautiful rhythm, and even the stray 
wisps of hair, fluttering about her pretty, 
flushed face, seemed to wave in time to 
the strains from the orchestra. 

“Gee! That’s dancin’—that is,” Lam- 
mie muttered under his breath. “I won- 
der who that doll is. I never seen her 
before.” 

Then, to much applause, the orchestra 
paused for refreshments, which were 
brought to them on a generously filled 
tray; Georgie Bogan deposited his al- 
luring partner in a deck-chair, and Lam- 
mie Burke proceeded to stare at her like 
one possessed. 

They were well up the harbor. In a 
few moments more the boat would be 
docking and the day’s fun ended. But 
to the eager requests from the deckful 
to “hit her up once more,” Halloran’s 
seven-piece orchestra launched into a 
two-step, and even as the deck hands 
got out the mooring-lines, the shuffling 
of many feet began again. 

The girl still sat in the deck-chair. 
Impulsively Lammie crossed the deck to 
her side. 

“Am I too bold, ma’am, in askin’ yer 
to take a turn wit’ me,” he asked, engi- 
neering a stiff bow, which brought his 
red head to a level with her eyes. 

She looked up at him with a gay little 
laugh. 

“Not at all. I love to dance and 
this’ll be the last one, wont it ?” said she. 

His arm about her waist, her right 
hand resting lightly on his left arm, 
Lammie found himself guiding her 
through the crowd of dancers. At close 
range she was ever so much prettier 
than she had been at a distance. Lam- 
mie, looking down at her, felt suddenly 
a sense of unreality, as if it were all 
some dream. He tried to make some light 
remarks, but for once in his career he 
was at loss for words. 

All too soon, the boat was bumping 
against the wharf, and the gang-plank 
was rattling down; the orchestra ceased 
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playing and began putting the instru- 
ments in their cases. 

Then it was that Lammie found a 
halting tongue. 

“Can’t I be seein’ yer home, ma’am?”’ 
he asked, the thickness of his tones be- 
traying his eagerness. 

“Oh, no, indeed,” said she. “That was 
a dandy two-step and you’re a corking 
dancer, Mr. Burke.” 

She slipped from him and ran lightly 
through the crowd, losing herself and 
leaving him hopelessly distanced. 

She knew who he was, for she had 
called him by name. But who was she? 
Lammie suddenly realized that her iden- 
tity was a matter of vital importance to 
him—indeed, quite the most important 
thing he had ever known. 

Walking slowly homeward with Mor- 
iarty, the secretary of the Jefferson 
Club, after they had disembarked, Lam- 
mie began eagerly: 

“Who was the little blonde peach I 
was doin’ the two-step wit,’ Oily, just 
as we hit the dock?” 

“T never seen yer dancin,’’ 
Moriarty. 

“She was waltzin’ wit’ Georgie Bogan 
jest before that,” Lammie went on. 

“Nor I didn’t see Georgie dancin,’ 
neither.” 

“Well, she had on a white dress and 
white shoes, and—and—” Lammie 
floundered miserably as he strove to re- 
member something eminently distinctive 
about the divinity’s dress. “And a little 
gold chain wit’ a locket on it round 
her neck,” he supplied. 

“Aw, gee! There was a coupla dozen 
blondes in white wit’ chains and lock- 
ets on,” observed Mr. Moriarty. 

“Say, look here, Oily—I gotter find 
out who she is,” said Lammie, with such 
vehemence that Mr. Moriarty looked at 
him queerly and made certain throaty 
noises very like chuckles; whereat Lam- 
mie reddened and deemed it best to drop 
the subject for the moment. 

But the next day he was hard at it 
again, interviewing various members of 
the outing party regarding a “little doll 
—yep, blonde she was—wit’ a white 
dress and white shoes and a chain wit’ 
a heart-shaped locket on it.” But 
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replied 
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either Lammie’s descriptions were in- 
correct or the parties interviewed had 
not seen his particular little lady—for 
one and all they knitted their brows, 
thought deeply, and professed their ig- 
norance as to her identity. Timmy Ho- 
gan, the Jefferson’s treasurer, it is true, 
thought the description fitted Annie Ger- 
rity, Noodles Gerrity’s sister, but when 
Lammie, his heart a-flutter, sought the 
glove counter of the department store 
where he had been told Annie worked, 
and with much embarrassment asked 
a floor-walker to point out Miss Gerrity 
to him, he was shown a rather stout, 
dumpy young woman, “wit’ a face on 
her like an uncooked pancake,” Lammie 
confided to Hogan later on. 

“Gee, aint it tough to get a squint 
at a doll like that and then lose her?” 
Lammie went on. “I gotter find her—I 
just gotter!” 

But search and inquire as he would, 
all his efforts were in vain. And mean- 
time he was pleasantly tortured by the 
memory of a pair of the most bewitching 
blue eyes in all the world, a pair of 
the reddest of red lips, and a laugh that 
would flop your heart square over just 
to listen to it. By all of which signs and 
tokens, you may imagine that Lammie, 
his search for her unsuccessful, was far 
from happy. 

It was some two weeks after the Em- 
mets’ outing, that Lammie, coming into 
the Jefferson Club early one afternoon, 
found an excited group talking by the 
pool table, the while they bathed the 
battered features of young Mr. Heeney, 
one of the members, and brushed the 
dirt from his sadly mussed clothes. 

“Say, wot do yer think, Lammie!” 
said one of the group as he came up. 
“Georgie Bogan come pokin’ over this 
way jest now, and he seen Heeney jest 
outside here, and him and Heeney had 
some words, and he up and pasted Heen- 
ey, and then chased him up here, where 
there wa’n’t no one at the time, and 
beat him up somethin’ fierce—here right 
in the club room, mind yer! And what’s 
more he busted two cues—and look what 
he done to the pianny,” he ended, point- 
ing to several large indentations just 
above the keyboard. “Told Heeney he’d 


























make a mess out of the place—didn’t he, 
Heeney ?” 

‘“That’s wot,’ Heeney averred, gin- 
gerly laving his nose with the cold water 
in the basin which was being held out 
to him. “Said he’d make this blamed 
club look sick before he was done wit’ 
it. He was shyin’ pool balls at the chan- 
delier when he heard some one comin,’ 
and hiked out. And look what he went 
and done to me, Lammie!” 

Lammie’s small eyes began to glow. 
Also his nostrils began to distend. 

“Say, me for the Ward Ten hang-out, 
right off,” he said curtly. “There aint 
nothin’ like this goin’ to happen and 
Georgie Bogan go round braggin’ about 
it. Likely he hiked right over there. I'll 
go over and show him a thing or two.” 

A chorous of approval greeted this as- 
sertion, rising to a faint cheer as Lammie 
went out, banging the door behind him 
in a fashion that boded no particular 
good for young and hot-headed Mr. Bo- 
gan. 

Down the street, his lips set tight, 
his chin thrust forward, the joy of im- 
pending battle in his heart, sped Lam- 
mie. He swung the corner just above 
the Ward Tenner’s quarters, and was 
making for their hated bailiwick, when 
just ahead of him he espied none other 
than George Bogan, leisurely saunter- 
ing along. At the same moment, Mr. 
Bogan, turning slightly to shield from 
the wind the match with which he was 
about to light a cigarette, beheld Lam- 
mie Burke charging down upon him. 

Now Lammie Burke was an entirely 
different proposition from the slighter 
Mr. Heeney. Moreover, Bogan caught 
sight of an expression on Lammie’s face 
which there was no mistaking. He took 
one quick, apprehensive glance about 
him to ascertain if there were any of his 
own clan within hailing distance, and, 
finding none such, he exercised with 
most commendable promptness the bet- 
ter part of valor. Incontinently, he fled, 
with all the speed which sudden terror 
and the sight of Lammie Burke with 
his war-paint on could lend to his heels ; 
and after him, panting hair-curling 
threats and begging him to stop, sped 
Lammie. 


THE TAMING OF LAMMIE 
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Down the street sped the chase, 
through a side lane, across an avenue 
—where Lammie all but collided with 
a dray, and upset one unwary old gen- 
tleman who blocked his path—down an- 
other side street and into a yet more nar- 
row thoroughfare. 

Here Georgie swerved sharply, dived 
headlong up a flight of steps, tumbled 
through a doorway, and strove with 
might and main to shut the door after 
him; but before he could accomplish 
this much-desired thing, Lammie had his 
foot in the door, had butted it open with 
his shoulders, and entered. Georgie, 
breathing hoarsely and far spent, fled 
down the gloom of a dim hallway. 

His quarry now all but within his 
clutches, Lammie would have followed; 
but his progress was momentarily halted 
by a stunning whack on his head. Simul- 
taneously a young woman, her arms 
bare and a sweeping-cap covering her 
hair, stepped from the dim recess be: 
neath the stairway, where she had been 
sweeping, and barred the way. 

“What’s the meaning of this?” she 
gasped, her eyes wide. ‘What are you 
chasing Georgie in here in this manner 
for—what? Get out of here. And take 
that and ¢hat and THAT!” 

Whang, whang, WHANG came the 
broom on Lammie’s head, giving him 
momentary pause. Also he involuntarily 
backed towards the door, the broom still 
descending uninterruptedly. 

And then, even as the blows continued 
undiminished, Lammie gave a great cry 
of happiness, for the young woman, 
coming into the better light of the 
door as she followed him up, displayed 
a pair of wonderful blue eyes—even 
flashing fire as they were at the moment 
—and a pair of red lips which Lammie 
could have mistaken nowhere. 

“Oh gee! It’s you!” he cried with 
very apparent joy. “And I’ve been askin’ 
everyone where I’d find you and who 
you was, and I’ve been eatin’ my heart 
out ever since that dance I had wit’ 
you on the boat, comin’ back from the 
Emmet’s outin’ that night. Gee, aint I 
glad I found you! Go ahead and knock 
the fool block off av me wit’ yer broom. 
I deserve it. I don’t care now.” 
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There is certainly something fascina- 
ting about a man who can stand up and 
take full-arm welts from a broom and 
make love to the wielder of the same 
while he is doing it. The fire died out 
of the girl’s eyes. The broom dropped 
to the floor. Her red lips curled in a 
sardonic smile. 

“You’re sayin’ all those things and 
you don’t even know who I am,” said 
she. “Do you know who I am?” she 
challenged. 

Her smile broadened. Lammie began 
to grin. When Lammie smiled, he was 
not wholly bad looking. 

“Ye’re the best dancer and the pretti- 
est girl in the world,” said he. ‘Maybe 
I don’t know yer name—” 

She flushed beautifully. 

“Well, come into the parlor and I'll 
tell it to you,” she laughed, not wholly 
at her ease. 


A week later Oily Moriarty and Tim- 
my Hogan and the Messrs. Roche and 
Connors, of the Jefferson Club’s execu- 
tive committee, sat at one of the small 
tables in the club-room, engrossed in a 
game of smudge. Presently the door 
opened and into the room, arm in arm, 
came Lammie Burke and Georgie Bo- 


gan. 


Mr. Moriarty started as if he could 
not believe his eyes. He stared even 
harder when Lammie racked up the balls 
and the two began a game of “one- 
ball.” And when at length Georgie ob- 
served, as Lammie missed an easy shot, 
“Gee! but you are a dub at this game, 
Lammie!” Mr. Moriarty leaned forward, 
fully expecting something most inter- 
esting to happen. Instead, his amazed 
ears heard Lammie saying: “That’s 
right, Georgie. I’m about the biggest 
stiff wot ever pushed a cue. Maybe I'll 
learn, though, playin’ wit’ a guy that 
can coax the ivories like you can.” 

“Wot in ’ell’s got into Lammie?” 
Moriarty demanded helplessly of the 
table. 

“Him?” chuckled Mr. Hogan. “Oh, 
he’s went and got a crush on Georgie 
Bogan’s sister Nellie. She’s the doll he 
danced wit’ that night on the boat—the 
night of the Emmets’—and tried to 
pump the rest of us about afterwards. 
He’s gone plumb batty over her, they 
say. She’s got him tamed down and 
eatin’ out of her hand.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Moriarty with sud- 
den understanding, as he picked up his 
cigarette from the table edge and absent- 
mindedly put the lighted end in his 
mouth. 
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HERE’S a wonderful story by a new RED 
BOOK writer coming in the July number. 
“The Fresh-From-the-Sail Product” is its title. 
Weare proud of our record of presenting the 
best work of the best-known writers of the day, but 
we are just as proud to introduce a new writer with 
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[HEATRE buildi n New York 
has become, like play-going, a habit, 


and now that the list of stages has 
erown to exceed one hundred, their fur- 

r increase under the ordinary condi- 
tions which bring them into existence 
is no longer to be regarded as a helpful 
influence to the art thev are expec ted to 
cerve. It is not, however, an ordinary 
has called into being, in 

York’s district of 
the Little Theatre, 
invite devotees of 


condition that 
the heart of New 
dramatic activity, 


hich has begun to 


New York 


rheatre, 


the stage to its toy-like auditorium. This 
miniature playhouse can boast at the 
outset an individuality which none of 
the rest enjoy. If its ideals are success- 
fully carried out, it will strike a new 
and distinctive note in our native meth- 
ods of dramatic production. 

Everything about the Little Theatre 
is designed to promote that intimacy of 
relationship between actors and audi- 
ence which is the most advanced step in 
modern playwriting art. It has neither 


balconies, galleries nor boxes. So com- 
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pact is its arrangement that the two 
hundred and ninety-nine seats on its 
single floor are easily within whisper 
ing distance of the stage. Its miniature 
auditorium is less suggestive of a theatre 
than of a drawing room richly tapestried 
and paneled after the style of Louis 
Fifteenth. There is also a softly lighted 
lounge in which refreshments are served 
during the play. And yet, in spite of 
these innovations, not one device of the 
practical modern playhouse, either be- 
fore or behind the curtain, has been 
overlooked. 

In the belief that in this country, as 
in France, Germany and England, there 
is a limited public for the unusual and 
unconventional in dramatic craftsman- 
ship, the aim of the Little Theatre will 
be to produce only plays of that special 
nature—plays that ordinarily would be 
denied a hearing or would lose their 
minute effects in the larger houses. And 
just such an intimate play is Mr. John 
Galsworthy’s “The Pigeon,” which has 
been given the distinction of lifting the 
Little Theatre’s curtain for the first 
time. 

Those who contend that conflict is the 
soul of all drama are not likely to find 
much in “The Pigeon” that establishes 
the artistic or popular value of the ordi- 
nary “well-made play.” But on the 
other hand, it contains many important 
qualities that well-made plays sometimes 
do not, for it goes direct to life for its 
characters and reproduces them with 
quite unusual veracity. It argues that 
the human family is made up in part 
of individuals born to be what they are, 
compelled by inherent peculiarities in 
their natures to resist all efforts to bet- 
ter their conditions. To this extent it 
somewhat resembles Mr. C. Haddon 
Chambers’ ‘“Passers-By,” though it is 
wholly devoid of that play’s romantic 
interest. 

The pigeon of the title is so-called 
because he is perpetually in a state of 
being plucked by the wild birds that 
flock around his doorstep. He is Chris- 
topher Wellwyn, an artist living on the 
ground floor of a London studio close 
by the Thames, whose purse is forever 
open to the vagabonds and _ wastrels 





whom he runs across in the London 


streets. 

Consequently, the philanthropic IVe//- 
wyn's studio is overrun by worthless and 
irredeemable beggars with whom _ he 
shares his food, wine, and even his cloth- 
ing, much to the disgust of his sensible 
daughter, Ann, who is well aware of the 
danger of the charities which her father 
can so ill afford to give. It is Christmas 
night when the play opens, and through 
the snow to the studio come three va- 
grants to whom the artist has given his 
card with instructions not to hesitate 
to seek him out when they are in need 
of shelter or assistance. 

These derelicts, in their appearance 
and manner, no less than in the senti- 
ments they express, are typical of the 
submerged classes from which they 
spring. It is Guinevere Megan who first 
arrives. You recognize her for what she 
is the moment she slinks into Vel/wyn’s 
cosy room. She is shabby and bedraggled, 
a woman of the street who makes a 
pretext of selling flowers to support her- 
self and the young gambler whom she 
calls her husband. No sooner has the 
artist dried her clothes at the fire, 
wrapped her in a blanket and made her 
comfortable in his model’s room, than 
7Timson, a drunken, worthless old cab- 
man, shambles up to the door. His thirst 
and general disreputableness, instead of 
discouraging assistance in his case, 
arouse the artist’s greater pity; so 77m- 
son also is made comfortable on a settee, 
where he promptly sinks to boozy slum- 
ber. Next comes Ferrand, a French 
tramp. A debonair, jaunty philosopher 
of the gutter i. this outrageous ne’er-do- 
well, who is content to be a rolling stone 
and take life as it comes. 

How ungrateful are the wastrels for 
their Christmas Eve shelter is shown by 
the revels that follow, when Wellwyn 
has retired for the night. The cabman 
wakes up, finds the artist’s whisky bottle 
with unerring instinct, and, discovering 
Ferrand, develops the true Britisher’s 
hatred for aliens as he plunges deeper 
into his cups. The unprincipled French- 
man sets up a violent flirtation with (/rs. 
Megan, who, true to her class, encour- 
ages his advances. The Christmas bells 
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are ringing and the orgie is at its height 
when it is interrupted by dun, who can 
only exclaim in disgust to her father, 
“Look !’—to which he sheepishly re 
plies, “Yes, yes, my dear! It—it has 
happened again!” 

In the following act an effort is be- 
ing made to help the three vagabonds 
to mend their worthless lives. The prac- 
tical dan has called into council a 
Canon, a Justice of the Peace, and a 
Professor, representing the church, the 
law and sociology. How at odds are 
these learned benefactors of the human 
family as to the best method of minis- 
tering to its weaklings is shown by the 
opposed views they take in their discus 
sions and the quarrel into which they 
presently fall. rs. .\egan is sent out 
into service, only to be discharged for 
immoral conduct. 7zmson, the cabman, 
after a few days of abstinence, drinks 
his way into jail. And Ferrand, who will 
not work, takes to the road and drifts 
successively into three workhouses, hav- 
ing in the meantime been the cause of 
the flower girl’s greater degradation. 

It is April, and the last act has been 
reached, when the three objects of Well- 
wyns philanthropy reassemble in the 
studio. Fach is, if possible, a little worse 
off than in the beginning. Although the 
Canon, the Justice and the Professor 
have agreed that the best thing for Mrs. 
Megan to do is to drown herself in the 
river, she is pulled out and arrested 
when she makes the attempt. 7imson 
has gone down-hill, despite the correc- 
tive influences thrown around him, to 
the dregs of sottishness. Ferrand, the 
tramp philosopher, with the workhouse 
pallor upon his cheeks, epitomizes their 
fates and his own and pleads for the 
class from which they spring. He says: 

“Ah! Monsieur, | am a loafer, waster 
—what you like—for all that, poverty 
is my only crime. If I were rich, should 
I not be very original, ’ighly respectable, 
with a soul above commerce, traveling 
to see the world? And that young girl, 
would she not be the ‘charming lady,’ 
‘very chic, you know?’ And good old 
Timson—good old-fashioned gentleman 
—drinking his liquor well? What are 
we now? Dark beasts, despised by all. 
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That is life, Monsieur. 

“What can they do with me, J/onsieur, 
with that girl, or with that old man? 
Ah! Monsieur, we, too, have our quali 
ties, we others—it wants your courage to 
undertake a career like mine, or like 
that young girl’s. We wild ones—we 
know a thousand times more of life than 
ever will those sirs’—the reformers. 
“They waste their time trying to make 
rooks white. Be kind to us, if you will, 
or let us alone like Miss Ann, but do 
not try to change our skins. Let us live 
or leave us to die when we like in the 
free air. If you do not wish us, you have 
but to shut your pockets and your doors 
—we shall die the faster. 

“The good God made me so that I 
would rather walk a whole month of 
nights, hungry, with the stars, than sit 
one single day making round business 
on an office stool. I cannot help it that I 
am a vagabond. What would you have? 
It is stronger than me!” 

Thus Mr. Galsworthy _ intimates 
through Ferrand—in the first two acts 
the characters express themselves 
through themselves, but in the third they 
become the mouthpieces of the dramatist 
—that philanthropy will not raise the 
confirmed vagabond above the plane to 
which he is born. 

However, in the play, IVe//wyn, with 
whom charity is an obsession, does not 
learn the lesson. 4nn, weary of the rab- 
ble that infests the studio, induces her 
father to move and take new lodgings 
seven flights up, where he may elude the 
mendicants. He cheerfully agrees, but 
his ruling passion remains strong. So he 
gives to all the wastrels cards bearing 
his new address and he, like they, is left 
no better off than in the beginning. 

The perfection with which “The 
Pigeon” is acted and the minuteness 
with which every detail in the develop- 
ment of the characters is conveyed to the 
audience, establishes the value of the 
Little Theatre for the production of this 
special kind of plays. Mr. Frank Rei- 
cher, as Ferrand, supplies the most strik- 
ing character in the story, but Mr. Sid- 
ney Valentine, as 7imson, the cabman, 
and Miss Pamela Gaythorne as J/rs. 
Megan, the flower girl, are not much 
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less typical of the life they represent. 
Mr. Russ Whytall carries slightly less 
conviction as the spineless artist and 
amateur philanthropist, [e//wyn. Miss 
Louise Seymour impersonates the artist’s 
daughter and there is, among others, a 
small but capital representation of a 
London policeman by Mr. Wilfrid 
North. The organization is not a stock 
company, and eventually it will be seen 
elsewhere in the play. 


P' ISSIBLY it is owing to the fact that 

modern Japan has only recently taken 
its place among the world powers that 
its people have not been drawn upon by 
playwrights as characters in serious 
drama. But surely Japan of the old 
ideals, before its national awakening 
came, because of its exotic and alluring 
picturesqueness, was given no such im- 
munity from stage representation. So we 
have had at various times in a romantic 
vein such gorgeous productions as Mr. 
David Belasco’s “The Darling of the 
Gods” and “Madame Butterfly,” and 
Miss Onoto Watanna’s less successful 
“The Japanese Nightingale,” besides 
countless comic operas since Gilbert and 
Sullivan set the fashion with “The 
Mikado.” 

It has remained for the Hungarian 
dramatist, Mr. Menyhert Lengyel, to 
realize the value of modern Japanese 
character in its contact with Western 
civilization as a subject for serious 
dramatic treatment; and his striking 
play, “The Typhoon,” which has been 
adapted into English by Mr. Emil Nyi- 
tray and Mr. Byron Ongley, and pro- 
duced by Mr. Walker Whiteside with 
himself as the leading character, dis- 
closes what a valuable opportunity un- 
til now has been allowed to go unim- 
proved. Hereafter, it may be surmised, 
the occasional Japanese characters we 
run across in plays will not be restricted 
to valets and semi-comic house servants. 

The Orientals in “The Typhoon” are 
not portrayed on their native soil, but 
are Japanese diplomats and students in 
conventional European dress, who have 
been sent out to spread the influence and 
aid the progress of the Mikado’s em 
pire. Yet they are not less strong in 


their distinctive racial traits. Through- 
out the play they are pictured with that 
imperturbability, that repressiveness, 
that excessive politeness of manner, that 
absorptive thirst for information of 
every kind, and that quiet tenacity of 
purpose, which we instinctively associate 
with Japanese nature. And there is 
sounded in the story in which they are 
involved the note of self-effacement—of 
subordination of every personal consid- 
eration to the good of the state—which 
is the secret of Japan’s rapid progress 
as a nation. It is possible that an alarm- 
ist cry against the “yellow peril” also 
underlies the drama, but I do not think 
such a meaning was intended by the 
author. 

The incidents of this vivid play trans- 
pire in Berlin in the apartment of Toke- 
ramo, a young Japanese of brilliant at- 
tainments who has been intrusted with 
a mission of great importance, the exact 
nature of which is not clearly revealed. 
He exercises a powerful influence over 
his compatriots in Berlin, who make his 
home their meeting place and recognize 
him as their leader. They, too, realize 
the importance of his work and eagerly 
give him their assistance and encourage- 
ment in its accomplishment. 

Tokeramo, whose moral standards are 
believed by the rest to be invincible, has 
succumbed, before the story begins, to 
one great weakness which is threatening 
his career. He has allowed himself to be 
enmeshed by ///ona Kerner, a woman 
of the Berlin theatres, whom he has 
made his mistress. His entanglement be- 
comes known when Ernest Lindner, a 
dissolute and broken-down artist, who is 
/ilona’s discarded suitor, comes to the 
apartment where all the Japanese are 
gathered, and indulges in a drunken de- 
nunciation of them and their work. The 
Orientals, who are not yet aware which 
of their number is the object of Lind- 
ner’s jealous wrath, listen to him with 
quiet suavity and get from him what in- 
formation they can. 

The Japanese had assembled at Toke- 
ramo’s house that night to celebrate the 
Feast of Little Boys. Having finally got 
rid of Lindner, they put on Japanese 
dress, decorate the room in Japanese 
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Every effort is now made by 7vkera- 
mo’s friends to bring him to realize the 
danger in which he stands. The Japanese 
point out to him that not only will his 
work be ruined but that Japan will suf 


style and proceed with the festival, only 
to have their picturesque ceremonies 
suddenly interrupted by ///ona, notwith 
standing that she has been warned by 
Tokeramo to remain away. Her intru 


sion satisfies the Japanese and fer the penalty of his weakness. So vio 
their leader is the man to whom lent are their protests that, when the 


Lindner referred, and second act is reached, Tokeramo has re- 
they silently with- solved to cast ///ona off and has sent for 


draw and leave the _ her to come to his rooms to tell her of 


pair together. his decision. 
The woman pretends to be 
broken-hearted at the loss of her 
lover and pleads piteously 
for a continuance of 
his friendship. She 
resorts to every wile 
of the designing 
woman to. break 
down his resolve and 
win him back. Joke 
ramo vacillates for a 
time; then, weakening, 
enfolds J///oena_ in his 
arms. And now comes 
the siren’s chance for 
revenge. Although she 
coveted him when he 
seemed to be slipping 
from her coils, she in 
stantly despises him 
when she realizes he is 
again hers. Like a 
woman of her kind, 
she hurls abuse at 
him, assures him 
that she has 
never been 
faithful to 
him, and _ re- 
viles his people 
and his country. 
Tokeramo strug 
gles to contain 
himself but, his 
anger having at 
last been roused to 
a murderous pitch, 
he seizes the wom- 
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Photogragh by White, New 
York : 
Florence Reed as // 
lona Kerner, and Flor 
ence Fisher as Z7iva Hempel in ‘“‘The Typhoon” 
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an, drags her into an adjoining room 


calmly summons his friends. 

The Japanese arrive in haste and 
Tokeramo quietly tells them of the mur- 
der and the circumstances which led to 
it. They as calmly listen to his gruesome 
tale. Joshikawa, a learned, mature Jap- 
anese, takes command of the situation. 
Tokeramo’s work must go on. The in- 
terests of Japan must not be jeopardized 
by his arrest and punishment. One of 
the others present, who is of less im- 
portance to the nation, must assume the 
guilt and suffer the penalty. With one 
accord all volunteer. The youngest mem- 
ber of the colony is finally chosen, as 
his loss will be of least consequence. A 











Walker Whiteside as Zokeramo, in "The Typhoon” 


half-witted Japanese who, it is feared, 


and strangles her. Having accomplished may betray the conspiracy, is sent away. 
the deed, his self-control returns and he ‘Then, with the utmost nonchalance, the 


police are called to the house. 

Two months are supposed to have 
elapsed when the final act begins. What- 
ever may be their personal feeling to- 
ward 7'vkeramo, the Japanese have con- 
tinued their loyalty and aid. The cul- 
prit, exhausted by his labor, tortured by 
his conscience and weakened by illness 
has, nevertheless, completed his mission. 
Then comes Lindner again. In a clever- 
ly arranged scene, he recalls memories of 
Iilona and so works on TYokeramo’s 
guilty mind that he forces a confession 
of the murder. For revenge he seizes the 
precious manuscripts and sets them afire, 
but the Japanese arrive in time to save 
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the documents. In the confusion, Tekeramo has sunk back 
in his chair, lifeless. His pallor is noticed by Dr. Hiron 
ari, who feels his pulse and pronounces him dead. The 
other Japanese accept the situation with Oriental placid- 
ity. Tokeramo’s work is done. so his life does not now 
matter. They simply summon the coroner and then the 
curtain falls. 

I have it on the authority of a Japanese that the 
characters in “The Typhoon” are exceedingly well 
drawn and that the peculiarities of Japanese 
traits are truthfully shown. In every surface as- 
pect, Mr. Whiteside as Tokeramo, Mr. Richard 
Sherman as Kobayashi, Mr. Henry Bergman as 
Joshtkawa and Mr. Harold De Decker as Dr. 
Hlirenari lend conviction to their roles. The 
other Japanese characters are less strong in 
illusion. Miss Florence Reed as ///ona_ ex- 
hibits the viciousness but none of the allure- 
ments of the siren, and Mr. Malcolm Wil- 
liams is very effective as the drunken Lind- 
ner. 





There are opportunities in “The Ty- 
phoon” that have quite escaped the dra 
matist and the adapters. I heartily wish the 
play might have fallen into the hands of 
Mr. David Belasco. But as it stands it is a 
very unusual and interesting work. 


POSTER that has been displayed almost 

everywhere in New York during the last two 
months reads: “Don’t get married until you have 
seen “The Talker.’”’ | am not sure for which party to 
the matrimonial contract this admonition is intended. 
Although I concede that the stage in its way wields a 
good deal of influence. I have not observed that the 
statistics of the Bureau of Marriage Licenses have 
been seriously affected, and, consequently, there is no 
danger that the normal increase of the coming gen- 
eration will be endangered. Nevertheless an evening 
is not unprofitably spent in seeing ‘‘The Talker,” leav- 
ing the question of matrimony out of consideration al- 
together. 

One of the chief interests of the play is thet it is 
written by a woman. Miss Marion Fairfax who, outside 
the little professional world, is Mrs. Tully Marshall, 
sounds a warning to her sex not to play too carelessly 
with the fire of advanced feminine ideas. She presents 
the case of Kate Lenox, a restless young wife who 
lives “in the suburb of a suburb,” and shows how 
some of the new fantastic notions of woman’s 
greater freedom, of her right to happiness, of Withee =p 
her domestic emancipation. and other social White, New York 
theories that nowadays are in the air, may Yj Marshall 
wreck a wife’s peace of mind and bring misery i ‘The Talker” 
to her home. 

Kate is a good wife at heart, even if she is 
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a little foolish. She is obsessed by emancipation, as far as her own 
“views,”’ which she gathers from ad- actions are concerned, has as- 
vanced literature on questions sumed a no more dangerous 
which affect her sex. Mentally form than a few clandes 

li tine rides with AVo//ister. a 






she is not quite capable of di 
vesting the new theories, but she 






neighboring automobile 


his sample car. 






avent, in 
She is not shrewd enough 
to realize that F/Jo/lister has 
been using her only as a pre 
his much more 





is never at a loss for time or desire 
to talk about them. ne idea 
that offers special allure- 









ments is that ‘fa woman’s 
real life begins after 
she is married.” Of 

course, Kate puts a 
wholly wrong con- 
struction on the 

phrase. 

At first F/arry 
Lenox is not much 
disturbed by his 
wife’s talk. Little 
bv little he is 
paving for his 






text to cover 
serious flirtation with Auth. 
Nor is she aware that the 
engaging F/ollister is a 
married man and a scoun- 

drel. 
The explosion occurs 












one evening when //ar 
ry Lenox, much elated, 
comes home to spread 
before Aate a_ re- 
ceipt in full for the 
last payment on 
the cottage. What 
he receives in 
return from 
his much 
agitated 
wife 
isa 










suburban cottage 
and looking eag- 
erly forward to 
the dav when he 
will become an 
unincumbered 
householder. 
He is in_ love 
with A ate—so 
much so that he is 
willing to endure 
the scorched steaks 
and cold potatoes put 
before him when he re- 
turns tired in the evening 
from his desk in the city. 
He thinks he forsees the 
dav when Kate will come 
to her senses. 

Although Harry does 
not take Kate’s notions 
seriously, his unmarried 
sister, Ruth, who lives 
with the Lenoxes, does. 
The constant reiteration 
of woman’s right to 
lead her own life as she 
sees it takes root in the 
mind of the younger 
girl, who presently finds 
a way to put such dan- 
gerous theories into 
practic e. 

Kate’s feminine 




























note left by Ruth, say- 
ing that she has run 
away with the automo- 
bile man to “live her 
her own life as she sees 
it.” This blow is too 















great. In fury at his 
sister’s disgrace, //ar- 
ry turns upon his wife 
and rends her. In an 
eloquent and _ forcible 
scene, powerful because 
it contains so much solid 
common sense, and sig- 












nificant because it was 
written by a woman, 
the husband leaves the 
house that he has just 
paid for and bids his 
too-talkative wife in 
the future to live her 

life as she sees fit, 

but apart from his. 
Kate is now 











New York 
Henry Miller as Net? Sumner— 
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left to reflect ruefully over 
the havoc she has wrought. 
She soon begins to un 
derstand how theories 
which are harmless 
when only talked 
about may become 
dangerous when put 
to the test. When she 
learns a little later, that 
Ruth has been abandoned 
in Chicago by Hollister and 
is “living her life as she 
sees it’? as an underpaid 
factory employee, her 
remorse will give her 

no rest. 


It is Ruth’s return, 
rather than Aatve’s re 
pentance, which pours 
first salve on the Len- 
xcs’ domestic breach. 
The butterfly with 
singed wings comes 
back. and her sis- 
ter-in-law takes her od 
tenderly to her i 
breast. Her efforts 
at atonement are 





so pitiful, so un- 7 ‘ 
selfish, that FAf/ar- ‘+ 
ry, little by little, \ 

relents. In the end Be 

the couple are re- * 

united. Advanced ; 

literature on the - 


woman problem 
has, by this time, 
disappeared from 
the library table 
and the steaks at 
dinner-time are no 
longer scorched. Bi a 

As its title im- : 


plies, Miss Fair- \ 
aq 





fax’s play con- 1 

tains more talk ‘ 

than action. If. a ad > 
while Kate’s : 


Photogragh by White, New York 
——Laura Hope Crews as Betsey Sumner, and Ruth Chatterton as Cynthia Sumner, in ‘Tae Rainbow" 
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tongue is busy, the other characters 
found more to do, the dramatic interest 
would be mu improved. But written 
by a woman, from a woman’s point of 
view and on atopic which is absorbing 
1 good deal of woman’s thoughts just 

now, “Fhe 


lalker”’ con- 


tains a lesson 











































which should 
not be under 
— valued. 

ae Miss Florence 


exper ted 


blance 


of Mr. 


story ; 


is brought home to dramat- 
ists and actors perhaps a 

little more frequently than 
to any other people who are 
to galvanize old 
ideas into at least the sem- 
of freshness. So 
must have thought Mr. 
Henry Miller when he 
first read the manuscript 


“The Rainbow,” and 
so thought I when I 
first saw 
But the 
touch of a very ten- 
der humanity has 
been given to its 
and so, old 
as is its theme, it 
does not fail of 


and his wife, 
Ruth, have been sep- 





Malone creditably impersonates the 
foolish young wife who talks Auth away 


from the straight and narrow path. Mr. 
‘Tully Marshall is capital as the sensible, 
struggling young husband. Miss Pauline 
Lord is the supine Ruth whose misfor 
tune leads to her prattling sister-in-law’s 
repentance. The base //o//ister is not 


seen at all, though the “honk honk’”’ of 
his motor car is often heard. ‘The humor 


of the play, which is of a doubtful kind, 
suburban 


of which 


is introduced by the Lenoves’ 
neighbors and their progeny, 
there are 


many. 















HERE 

is noth- 

ing new un- 
der the sun, 
a truth which 
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k 
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E. Thomas’ 


it acted. 
redeeming 


sympathetic ap- 
peal. ; fi 
Neil Sumner “4 


Photograph by 


arated so long that he ag A rh pari ony 
does not even know his feliman_ (The Grey 

. ° , 1). Bernice Gold 

daughter, Cynthia, who — enas Bess Allen— 


was a baby when their 


domestic compli ations arose. Fool- 
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ish pride forced them apart and pride 
has continued to keep them out of each 
other's more fifteen years. 
Ruth has reared Cynthia abroad, main 


lives than 
taining herself, as she believes, on her 
own independent income. Neil, who is 
of a convivial nature 

and rich enough to 
indulge his tastes, has 
drifted among an 


1rteeegetes 


—Louise Woods as Claire 
Fellman, and Robert McWade 
Ir.as McSherry in “The Grey 


hound 


unconventional crowd whose _ reckless 
mode of life and sportive habits place 

them in a none too favorable light. 
he time comes when Cynthia is old 
enough to be sent to visit her father— 
really to become acquainted with him. 
[he joy of their meeting, the spontane- 
ous growth of their mutual affection and 
the genuineness of their comradeship are 
shown in various little incidents which 
are instinct with feeling and tenderness. 
Neil realizes all along that the at- 
mosphere in which he moves is not suit- 
able for his young daughter. He 
guards her as far as possible from 
intimate contact with his 
friends, and takes every pre- 
caution to safeguard her life. 
He even goes so far as to ask 
one of his cronies—this one not 
so bad as some of the rest—to 
aid him in keeping Cynthia from 

the associations he fears. 

Ruth, who, during the visit of 
her daughter to the father, has 
kept aloof, begins to worry 
about these same _ influences 
which are uppermost in .Ver/’s 
mind. She resolves to investi- 
gate for herself, and then 
comes a cold, formal meeting 
at her husband’s house. A 
more inopportune time could 
not have been chosen, as the 


conference is interrupted by 


two of Neil’s gayest friends 
who come to urge him to go to 
the races and to include Cyn- 
thia in the party. It furnishes 
to Ruth exactly the pretext 
she needs. For Cynthia’s own 
sake she must no longer live at 
her father’s house, the wife de 
cides. 

In the Ruth and 
Cynthia are back in southern 
France. The young girl is 
about to become engaged. She 
longs for her father’s counsel, 
not knowing that he is in the 
vicinity with his yacht. An 

uncontrollable desire to see 

his daughter again has 
tempted Nei/ to risk the in- 
trusion of a _ visit to his 
wife’s villa. So there is an- 


final act, 
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other happy meeting between father and 
daughter, tempered by the mother’s cold 
restraint. But the joy of the young girl 
las a soften- 





who is about to be married 
ing effect. It brings, little by little, the 
estranged husband and wife together. 
Their pride begins to disappear. They 
talk the matter over. Cynthia pleads 
that she wants neither one nor the other, 
but both. At last the Swmners agree that 
she is right. 

Ihe theatre knows no older story than 
this. But not often is it written with 
Mr. Thomas’ sincerity or with so much 
that is unspoken but felt between the 
lines. 

Undoubtedly the play’s chief asset is 
the sympathetic acting of Mr. Miller as 
the father, and of Miss Ruth Chatter- 
ton as the daughter. The latter is a new 
and charming little ingénue, as yet un- 
touched by the artificialities of the stage. 
If she can retain her freshness and sin- 
cerity, a fine future lies before her. Miss 
Laura Hope Crews impersonates Suwm- 
ner’s sensible sister and Miss Edith Bar- 
ker has the ne essarily cold role of the 
wife. There are other characters, but 
“The Rainbow” is always most interest- 
ing when they are not in its scenes. 


HE J/aurctania is the new back- 

ground against which the cargo of 
all the old tricks of the melodramatic 
trade is posed in “The Greyhound,” the 
latest Armstrong-Mizner underworld 
play. The Cunarder is loaded to her very 
gunwales with card sharps, bunco steer- 
ers. dead-beats, forgers, blackmailers 
and their rich, easy, unsuspecting vic- 
tims. 

Phere is a preliminary scene laid in a 
San Francisco lodging house for the 
purpose of introducing the crooks and 
making known their nefarious plan of 
swindling the multi-millionaire A//en 
family on its trip abroad. You see Louts 
Fellman, the Greyhound himself, and 
leader of the band, in the very act of 
poisoning his maltreated but faithful 
wife in a fake suicide pact. She miracu- 
lously recovers and tells her story to 
McSherry, the famous ex-card sharp 
who has turned detective. Then you be- 
gin to realize the peck of trouble in 
store for /e//man and his gang. 


In the next act, the Greyhound, the 
Pale Face Kid, Whispering Alex and 
Deep Sea Kitty are busy at their trade 
in the mid-Atlantic. Fake letters of in 
troduction have put them in the confi- 
dence of the A//ens. Without a tremor, 
the fond mother gives the Greyhound a 
check for $50,000, expecting it is to be 
used to buy off a poor young architect 
who is in love with her daughter. Deep 
Sea Kitty as easily gets another small 
fortune out of the family to head off 
a breach of promise suit which she is 
threatening against the 4//en cub, whom 
she has lured into making love to her. 
The Pale Face Kid, the expert card 
dealer of the gang—he is also the comic 
crook—can hardly keep his hands off the 
steamer blankets lying around loose. 

The chance for the Pale Face Kid’s 
specialty comes in the poker game in the 
smoking room at the climax of the play. 
McSherry, who is mixing love and duty 
—for he is aboard the ship with the 
Greyhound’s wife—sits in the game, of 
course. With what nimble skill does he 
foil the Pale Face Kid by dealing him 
four aces and then passing over to the 
crook’s victim a straight flush ! 

The carnival of crime comes to a sud- 
den halt when the good old Mauretania 
is floundering along off the Irish coast. 
The Greyhound catches sight of Claire, 
the wife he believes he left dead back 
in San Francisco, and straightway jumps 
into the sea. The doughty Pale Face 
Kid, the plausible IVhispering Alex, and 
even the astute Deep Sea Kitty are 
landed neatly in the trap set by the 
avenging WcSherry. The Allens regain 
their money and their composure. With 
the Grevhound in Davy Jones’ locker 
and his confederates in irons, is it not 
fitting that the play should close? 

The fact that ““The Greyhound” is al- 
ways humorous and never brutal saves it 
from being low-browed. The cleverness 
of the acting, especially in its crook 
roles, keeps it from becoming tiresome. 
Mr. Henry Kolker, Mr. Jay Wilson, 
Mr. Douglas J. Wood and Miss Elita 
Proctor Otis compose the criminal gal- 
axy. Mr. Robert McWade, Jr:, is We- 
Sherry. Miss '.ouise Woods is the lady 
who learned, but not too late, that the 
life of a crook’s wife is not a happy one. 
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